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COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC 


FOR 


1840. 


PART I. 


INFORMATION CONNECTED WITH THE CALENDAR AND 
THE NATURAL PHENOMENA OF THE YEAR; AND WITEL 
NATURAL HISTORY AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 


I—ON THE CALCULATION OF SINGLE LIFE 
CONTINGENCIES. 


Ir is the object of the present article to put together a number of 
formule which it may be useful to the actuary to find in one place. 
At the same time, it may show all persons who possess an 
elementary knowledge of algebra, that they may, with no great 
amount of tables, and processes of very easy application, learn to 
compute the value of any benefit in which the duration of ane life 
only is concerned. The same principles, with more extensive 
tables, apply to cases in which two or more lives are involved. 

A sketch of the history of the subject will be found in the 
Library of Useful Knowledge, Treatise on Probabi/ity ; and more 
fully in Mr. Milne’s articles on Mertality and Annuities in the 
new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. The articles An- 
nuity, Interest, Mortality, and Reversions (when the latter 
appears) in the Penny Cyclopedia, may also be consulted. 

About thirty years ago,a Mr. George Barrett presented to the 
Royal Society a method by which the calculation of life contin- 
gencies was very materially facilitated. This method the society 
did not think worthy of publication ; and it was accordingly given 
to the world by Mr. Francis Baily, in the appendix to his well- 
known work on Annuities, with some severe remarks on the 
omission just alluded to. It was certainiy an unfortunate want 
either of examination or of judgment which caused the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, the depositary of the writings of many eminent 
inquirers on this particular subject, to miss a contribution which 
would have done honour to any one of them. This method of 
Mr. Barrett was rendered still more commodious, and we believe 
extended, by Mr. Griffith Davies, in his tables of life contingencies 
(1825), a work now unfortunately out of print: it is Mr. Barrett’s 
method, as improved by Mr. Davies, which we propose to present 
to the reader, with some extension of notation and generalization 
of processes. 

Let it be the law of mortality that of a persons born alive, a are 
alive at the end of a year, a, at the end of two years, a,at the end 
of z years. Let v be the present value of £1, to be received at 
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the end of a year, which depends entirely on the interest of 
money ; if 7 be the interest of £1 for one year, we have 


thus, at 3 per cent., 7='03 and v=+970874. The present values 
of £1 to be received at the end of 2, 3,....@ years are v’, v3,.... 
v* . The best way to find these powers will be to take the logarithms* 
from a larger table, such as that in the Penny Cyclopeedia, article 
Interest. Thus the logarithm of 1+7 being — 


0128372247, that of » is 9°9871627753—10 


Multiples of this logarithm being formed up to 104 times, we have 
v. — logarithms which will be wanted, in the use of the Carlisle 
able, 

Persons not used to computation should remember that the 
easiest way of forming a set of multiples is to write the quantity to 
be added each time at the bottom of a card, and to make each 
addition by holding the card so that the writing on it may stand 
over the last result. In this way it will not take many minutes 
to form a hundred multiples of the preceding, and a verification of 
the last multiple should be made by actual multiplication. 

Obtain as many logarithms as are wanted of the powers of v in 
the preceding manner, allowing as much space between the lines — 
as will} contain four lines of figures. Take the table of mortality 
which is to be used, say the Carlisle table, and under the loga- 
rithm of » write that-of a; , the number surviving a year; under 
that of v*, write the logarithm of a,; and so on up to the end of 
life. The Carlisle table will be found in Mr. Milne’s work on 
Annuities ; it is also inthe Penny Cyclopedia, article} Mortality. 
Under the last logarithms, write in succession the logarithms of 
a — a, a, — ag, &c., the numbers who die in the first, second, 
&e. years: as follows, in which 3 per cent. is supposed. Five 
decimal places are taken, merely as an example; but it will be 
almost as easy to use seven, as there are no interpolations. 


10000 


| 
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log » = 9°98716—-10 
8461 | loga, = 3°92742 
1539 | log(a — a ) = 3°18724 
3°91458 av =8214°5 
3°17440 (ao — a, )v=1494°2' 
log v® = 9°97433 -10 
log ag = 3°89092 
log (a; — dg ) = 2°83378 
3°86525 asv® =7332°5 
2°80811 (a, — az) v*=642.85 
&e. &e. &e. &e. 


* We have re-examined this table, and find no error, by Hutton’s Tables, p. 336.} 
+ It will be desirable to have the spaces equal. 
t We have re-examined this reprint, and find it correct. 
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Those who cannot easily add one line to another which is sepa- 
rated by a third should now cut pieces out of a card in such man- 
ner that being laid upon one of the compartments of the table, the 
parts cut open will show the first and third line, and the rest hide 
‘the second and fourth. The fourth line is then formed by adding 
the first and second, and the fifth line by adding the first and 
third, covering the second and fourth. We thus obtain two suc- 
cessions of results. 


Qo a, Vv ay ds v*, &e. 
(a (a2—a3)0* (a;—a,)v', &e. 


Let these be denominated D, , D,, Dz, &c., and Cy, C,, Ce, &e., 
so that 


Do = a, Dy = GV, 0.20006 0" 
Co = (@ -a)v, Ci =(az 


The following table is then to be completed in the manner 
which will be described. 


aA Be. 


0 
] 
2 
3 


The columns D and C have been described; the rest are formed 
from them as follows. The last of the column N is nothing, and 
N, is always the sum of those in column D beginning with D,4,, 
and continuing to the end: thus any one D and its N added 
together give the preceding N. Or 

= Digi + Days + Digs +....(t0 the end) 

N, = + 
The last S is nothing, and the column S§ is formed from N as N 


was formed from D in every point except this, that each S begins 
with its own N instead of the one after: thus 


S. = N: + Nigit +....(to the end) 
S >= N. + Sop. 


The last M is the last C, and M is formed from C precisely as S 
from N: thus 


Mz = Cz: + +....(to the end) 
Mz = Cz + 

Lastly, R is formed from M as M from C: thus 
R, =M, + Mei + Me+e +....(to the end) 
R, =M, + 
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~ We here give, as a specimen, the first tive, the last five, and an 
intermediate five years, from the Carlisle table at 3 per cent., 
keeping only four significant figures. 


No. 3 
Age.| D. R. /Age. Livin ¢. Dying. 


10000/173200 3702000]1494-0 70040, 0| 10000, 
8215|165000 3529000] 642-9 65372 1°39 
7332|157700 3364000) 462°1 62202 2} 7779 6S? 
6657|151000 3206000) 245-2 59674 7274) 905 
6218|144800/3055000) 173-4 57610 6998} 776 


45460, 732100} 22-80 25070 
43220) 686600} 22-14 24140 
41080) 643400} 21-11 23230 
39020) 602300] 20°13 22340 
37030) 563300} 19°55 21470) 


e { 


100;-4683) +7879) 1*458 100 
101\*3536} +4343) +66961-09809|-33070 101 
102 +2452) +1891) “1480 102 


103.+1429) +0462 +0462]-09246}- 13730 +18220' 103 


That the beginner may attach definite ideas to the several 
columns, we subjoin an explanation of each. The assumption is 
that of 10000 individuals born alive, the numbers surviving to 
each age, and dying in each year, are as in the last two columns. 

D. £2324 invested at 3 per cent. at the birth of 10,000 persons, 
will, improved at compound interest, yield every survivor £1 at the 
age of 30: the number of survivors being 5642. 

N. £45460 invested at the birth of 10,000 individuals will pro- 
duce, by the time they attain the age of 30, enough to guarantee 
to each person then surviving an annuity of £1 on his life, the 
first payment being made when he attains the age of 31. 

S. £732,100 will in the same case produce enough to guarantee 
an increasing annuity, paying £1 to each at the age of 31, £2 at 
that of 32, &e. 

C. £22°8 invested at 3 percent. at the birth of 10,000 per- 
sons, will, improved at compound interest until the survivors 
are 31 years of age, yield £1 for each of those who died between 
30 and 31. 

M. £932°7 similarly invested, would yield to each one who 
reaches 30, £1 at the end of the year in which he dies. 

R. £25070 similarly invested, would yield to each one who 


| | 
] 
0) 
2 
3) 
4 
30} 2324 5642), | 
31| 2234 5585] 
32| 2147 5328) 
33| 2063 5472; 
34} 1983 5417, 
Pl 
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lives to be 30, £1 if he die in the 31st year, £2 if in the 32nd, and 
so on. 

The preceding list simply enunciates the method of constructing 
the tables; the following shows the use to which the mere in- 
spection-may be put. Take any two ages, say 30 and 34, and 
transpose the numbers opposite each age to the other age: then, 
whatever may be the present age (less than 30) ;— 

D. A person might now give up £1983, due at the age of 30, to 
receive £2324, if he live to be 34. 

N. A person might now give up an annuity of £37030, to be 
granted at the age of 30, to receive in return another of £45460, 
to be granted at the age of 34, if he should live so long. 

S. A person might now give up a uniformly increasing annuity 
of £563,300 the first year, twice as much the second, &c. to be 
entered upon at the age of 30, to receive another annuity of the 
same kind, beginning with £732,100, to be entered upon at the 
age of 34, if he should live so long. 

C. £19°55 secured to a person in the event of his dying 
between 30 and 31, is now of the same value as £22°80, secured 
to the same person in the event of his dying between 34 and 35. 

M. £846°5 secured toa person at the end of the year in which 
he dies, if after attaining 30, is of the same value as £932°7 
secured to the same person at the same period, if after attain- 
ing 34. 

R. An increasing assurance, to be £21470, if a person die in 
his 31st year, twice as much if in his 32nd, &c., is now of the 
same value as another, to be £25070 if he die in his 35th year, 
twice as much if in his 36th, &e. 

These properties are independent of the present age of the 
party, and show that the most simple indication of the tables is 
the proportion in which a benefit due at one age ought to be 
changed, so as to retain the same value and be due at another age. 
as might, therefore, with great propriety be called commutation 
tables. 


The following formule and additional notation will be found 
useful. 


I. N, = + Doze + Diss to the end of life. 
S, = N. tit 3Drist 


R, = + cece =C, +2Cr41 +3Crie¢+ 


II. = Das S. ~ Det l = 
= Cc. R, - ri= 


M.,,=M Ray — Repy— 
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10 On the Calculation of Single Life Contingencies. 
IV. Then N,,, = Dray + Deve +... ...(y terms) 
R,,y2C, Criy—a. ..(y—1 terms). 


V. Dz, +....+D,y y—241 
+....+Cy y-241 
Dy =S2-1, y-242 
Cr Cy =Ri, 


+ 


= ite, 941 = R. - Raty ~ 


1 1 


1 


VIII. C, = vD, — = -1—N, 
R, S,-.—S, 
M,,y=v R,,y=v 


The formule VIII. will be useful in verifying the tables. ~ 

All that will be found of demonstration in the present article 
is intended for those who are familiar with the subject, bein 
meant to give a method of dealing with the more camplinated 
cases, and particularly a method by which the succeeding formulz 
may be verified. This will be followed by a collection of pre- 
parations for formule which may be easily used even by a person 
unacquainted with the demonstration. 

The present value of £1 to be received by a person now aged 2, 
if he live to attain a+, is D,4.—D,. 

The present value of £1 to be received by the representatives of 
a person now aged 2, if he die between the ages of 7+k and 
r+k+i, is 

_ The following problem will include every case we have yet seen 
proposed of annuities, whether for the whole life, or temporary, or 
deferred, increasing or decreasing uniformly; and also of in- 
surances: withevery manner yet proposed of paying the premium. 
It matters nothing that it involves payment of premium after the 
benefits begin to be received; since every application of it will 
require the part of the premium so paid to be made equal to 
nothing. 4 
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ProsiEm. A person now aged 7 is to receive s (pounds 
sterling) if he attain +k. In the n following years he is, if he 
live, to receive a, ath,....a+(m—1)h pounds at the end of the 
successive years, and ever afterwards during his life, ¢ pounds at 

‘the end of each year. But if he die during the x years, he is to 

have A, A+H ....A+(n—1)H, according as he dies in the 
first, second, &c. year, and T at the end of any subsequent year in 
which he dies. Besides this, he is, if he die in w years, to 
have a return of part of the premiums presently described. 

For this he is to pay at once, ¢, and a premium @, which he is 
to pay 7 times; the next m premiums are to be w, w(1-+4)+64, 
after which the 
premium is always. But if he should die before he attains 7+w 
years, he is to receive at the end of the year of his death e-+-v@ if 
he die in the first year, e+¢+-2% if in the second, and, finally, 
e+(w—1) 6+wv if in the wth year. Required the equation that 


must exist among these quantities to make the receipts and pay- 
ments of equal value. 


The first set of receipts has the value of the following expres- 
sion divided by D, . 


+ ++) FT 
which, by the preceding formule, is 
+ + TMs 


‘ Sia balance of the premiums and returns is the following divided 


the value of which, by the same formule, is 
The equation of the results (A) and (B) gives 


TAR 
+ t 
This problem contains the circumstances of all which are pro- 


posed, and is here introduced that any question may have the 
result of the common investigation compared with that deduced by 


+cD, + m 
—/M,, wv 
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considering it as a particular case of the preceding. Most of the 
letters will be =0 in any question which occurs; and the follow- 
ing list will serve to remind the calculator what letters enter into 
the case before him. 


Occurs in questions which comprise a fixed sum 
at a certain age; an endowment. 

An annuity, present or deferred, &c. 

An increasing or decreasing annuity. 

A fixed assurance of any kind. 

An increasing or decreasing assurance. — _ 

An increasing or decreasing annuity, with an end 
to the increase, &c. 

An increasing or decreasing assurance with an 
end to the increase, &e. 

Present value of any kind. 

Fixed premiums of any kind. 

Premiums increasing or diminishing by a pro- 
portion of the first premium. 

Premiums increasing or decreasing by a sum in- 
dependent of the first premium. 

Premiums increasing or decreasing with an end 
to the increase, &e. 

Return of a sum in case of death. 

Return of increasing or decreasing absolute sum 
in case of death. 

Return of increasing or decreasing proportions 

| Of the first premium in case of death. 


oon 


The third column contains the letters indicating benefits or 
payments, and the second column shows the terms of years with 
which the benefits, &c. are particularly connected in the genera} 
problem. By attention to the conditions, the solution of any case 
can be readily picked out of the general equation, as in the follow- 
ing instances. 

What is the premium to be paid for an insurance of £A ona 
ar la x, accompanied by a return at death of all the premiums 

aid? 

Here all the letters of the third column vanish except A, w, and 
v, and m, 2, and w are to be extended beyond the possible term of 
life, while 7=0, k=0, and »=1. Again, when the age x+y 
extends beyond the term of life, N,,y = N., &c. Consequently, 
the equation gives 


— R, ) => AM.. 


Again, what is the present value of an assurance of £A, with 
which the sum paid is to be returned? Here only ¢, ¢, and A 
have value, and ¢=g, the letters of the first column being as 
before. Hence | 
— M,) = AM.. 


If D, be ever less than M, this problem is impossible: but D. is 
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necessarily greater than M,, being 
while M. is C, + + 

Thirdly, an annuity of £a to commence when a life aged 
attains 7+ is to be bought by a premium regularly diminishing, 
so as to be last paid when the annuity begins (that is at 2+), 
and a year before a payment of the annuity is made. Here only 
mw, #, and a have value, & is given, /=0, m is k+1, nm outruns the 
term of life, and w=0. And ~ must be taken negatively, as 
—1—+(k+1). Hence _ 


(NW k+l, ~R+1 S:, = 


aNa+k - 

Before we proceed further, it may increase the interest attached 
to the formule if we remark that the principle of these commuta- 
tion tables (as we have called them) can be extended from the 
case of life contingencies to that of interests certain, in such man- 
ner that every formula which gives the value of one of the former, 
may, by going to a different table, be applied to the corresponding 
one of the latter. That is to say, the mathematical treatment of 
the hypothesis that a life is to last for ever does not differ from 
that of a table of mortality. We should imagine, that in ques- 
tions of instalments particularly, increasing or decreasing, such 
tables would be of very great use. 

To construct them, proceed as follows: ' 

The remaining quantities are useless, being always =0. N,,, and 
S.,, may be exhibited as before in the forms 
= Nz Naty, = Sz — Sopy — yNety-r- 

Suppose, for instance, we take the last question, and require the 
value of the annuity for the whole life (which here means per- 
petuity) of @ after the expiration of Rk years, to be bought by 


regularly diminishing instalments one paid now, &c. The for- | 
inula then becomes 


aN, 
N_1—(So — Sin) HA + 1” 
quantities be gestored, the preceding (cleared of fractions) is. 
(A+1)(L-v) = (v—v't?)’ 
the same as would be obtained by common methods. The first is 


(with tables) as easily calculated as the second by the common 
tables; or, if any thing, somewhat more easily, 


If the value of the tabular 
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The particular uses of such commutation tables for certain 
interests would be, 1. That those who can use the life tables more 
readily than the usual tables of interest (many, perhaps most, 
actuaries) would at once be able to apply their facility in the 
former to the new form of the latter. 2. That whenever the 
formula is given in terms of D,, N,, and §,, it is indifferent 
at what age the perpetual life of the probleni is supposed to begin, 
so that a repetition of the simple process upon another age 
verifies the computation. 

We now come to the classification of problems, and the present- 
ation of their results. In all cases, one of the quantities in the 
third column is to be unknown, and found from the equation. 
Two cases arise. 1. Where all the quantities of the third column 
are independent of each other. 2. Where one is to be a simple 
fraction of another. Thus -, the premium remaining over, or 
what we might call the restdual premium, might be required to 
be ya, a given fraction of @ ; and the problem might as easily be 
solved if all except, say a, (and the indicators of fractions 
already existing, as «, ») were to be made given fractions or mul- 


tiples ofa. 


If (vz), in parentheses, be taken as an abbreviation of the phrase 
* coefficient of »a,’ &c., we may, for purposes of general consider- 
ation, write the equation 


{(@) + (eo). — + = (s).6 + (a).a+ &e. 


the first side entirely depending upon*the mode of offering pay- 
ment, and the second upon the nature and amount of the benefit. 
Hence it is useless to combine each of the different benefits with 
all the modes of paying for it; for, as cannot but have been 
Observed by those who have used these tables, a given benefit 
must be always calculated by the same numerator, whatever the 
single mode of payment may be; and the payment by the same 
denominator, whatever the benefit may be. Thus if a simple 
deferred annuity be bought by uniform premiums, we have 


(a) 


(w).o=—(a).a, or D= 


But if the single value be paid for the same, we have 
(a) 


=(a).a, or ¢= —.a. 
(c) 
But if the mode of payment be double, say partly by a single 
value, partly by a succession of uniform premiums, we have 


+ = (a).a; 


from which @ may be given, and ¢ be found, or vice versé. Ifa is 
to be a given fraction of w, the payment part of the calculation is 
wholly in the denominator. The following rules will be found 
useful as preservatives from error. 


1. When no part of the benefit is to depend upon the unknown 
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item of payment,* no function of the benefit can be in the denomi- 
nator ; and the contrary. 

2. When all the items of payment are fractions of one among 
them, no function of the payment can be in the numerator, and 
the contrary : but when there are parts of the payment not so con- 
nected, those which are known are found in the numerator. 

3. In all the cases not before specified, the numerator is entirely 
a function of the benefit and the denominator of the payment. 

If we call the two sides of the equation the payment side and 
the benefit side, and if taking twenty different cases of each, we 
write down the corresponding sides of the equation, we have the 
materials for solving instantaneously any one out of four hundred 
problems, out of which all will be practically useful, in which the 
conditions of the problem make all payments cease at or before 
the time when the benefit begins. This we proceed todo, The 
equation is 


cD, — eM,, w 


=N,- Naty 8. =S.- — 
My, y= Mz — = Re — 
The following are the principal cases of benefits to be bought, 


and under each is written the benefit side of the equation in 
which it enters. The age of the life is 2 throughout. 


Benefit Terms. Annuities. 


1. Endowment. £s to be received in & years if the party be then alive, 
4x 


2. Life Annuity of £a. First payable in one year, continuing through 
life, 


3. Deferred Life Annuty. Deferred for & years, makes payment in 
k+1 years, aN 


4. Temporary Annuity. Makes no payment after x years though the 
annuitant continue alive, 
a(N,—N,,,)- 


5. Temporary deferred Annuity. Deferred k, continues-n, years, first 


payment in +1 years, 
@ Na 


* With the payment class any returns of paymentin case of the conditions of ben fit 
ceasing to exist before it due. 


s 
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6,. Increasing or decreasing Life Annuity. Differs from (2.) in the 
successive payments being a, a bh, a 2h, &e., 
aN 


6, When =a for the increasing annuity,* 
as,. 


7,. Deferred increasing or decreasing Annuity. Deferred k years, 
first payment a, in £+1 years, second ath in &+2 years, &c. 


TAS 
7% When k =a, for the increasing annuity, 


8,. Temporary increasing or decreasing Annuity. Lasts n years only. 
a (N,- + h UN 


8 When hk = a, for the increasing annuity, 


a 


9,. Temporary deferred increasing or decreasing Annuity. Deferred & 
_ years, continues years, 


a CN Nagin) +h zt+k+n+1 MN : 
9,. When k =a, for the increasing annuity, 
(Soy — nN 


10. Decreasing Annuity, temporary by extinction. That is, it lasts x 
years, and each payment is less than the preceding by l-ath part of 


a (dn = a), a \N. = 


ll. Deferred decreasing Annuity, temporary by extinction. Deferred 
k years, expires after &-+-7 years, 


1 


12. Arrested increasing or decreasing Annuity. Here after n years, 
when the annuity would begin to pay atnh, at(n+1) A, &e., the increase 
or decrease is arrested, and it pays a+(n—1) & for the rest of life, , 


13. Increasing or decreasing Annuity, deferred and arrested. The 
period of deferment is 4 years, and the increase or decrease continues n 
years, after which as in the last, 


14,. Temporary Annuity, continued by increase or decrease. Here the 
annuity is @ for x+1 years,f after which it increases or decreases by / 
for p—1 years, and then stops. 


a (N, ) +h —PNotntp )- 


* This case can be easily calculated from the common life tables, by a method given 
by the author of this article in his Essay on Probabilities. (Cabinet Cyclopedia.). 


+ Namely, for n years from the first part, and one year of the continuation, 
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142, The same continued to extinction, (hp =a). 
1 


15, Deferred temporary Annuity, continued by increase or decrease. 
Here, after & years, a is paid for n+1 years, and ath, at2h, &c. during 
years more, 


15a. The same continued to extinction, (hp =a). 


In the preceding list it is obvious that any benefit there 
described is converted into another of the same kind, but deferred 
for k years, simply by changing x into #+k. In like manner, 
the benefit might be anticipated a year, by writing e—1 for z, 
which would make all the immediate annuities become due, or 
would alter their technical character from annutties te premiums. 
Similarly, ifwe compare the meanings of and Dz , 
we see that 


The first is the value of £1, to | The second is the value of £1, 
be received if the person begin | to be received if the person begin 
his year, whether | his (7+ +1)th year, and do not 
he live through it or not. | live to finish it. 


If, then, we change J), into C., &c., in any problem of an- 
nuities, and alter the benefit side of the equation accordingly, we 
make a change of benefits as follows: at every period at which 
the claimant, being alive, should receive a sum of £1, let him 
receive it a year later, but only if he die within the year, and let it 
be forfeited if he live. Consequently, an annuity to be paid, say 
at the seventh, eighth, and ninth birthday from the present time, 
would thus be turned into an assurance to be paid at the eighth, 
ninth, or tenth birthday, if the party should die in either of these 
years. But since M, was made to begin a year earlier than N., 
or Mz =C,+.... and N, = Dz4i+...., this change of con- 
ditions as to time is compensated by the structure of the tables ; 
and any one of the preceding annuity benefits is converted into its 
corresponding assurance benefit, sotfar as the benefit side of the 
equation is concerned, by changing N, into Mz and §, into Re. 
But if D. ever occur, we must change it into C,_, if the time of 
payment is to be the same in both. oo 

We might thus dispense with the following list, but, in an article 
of reference, it is desirable, were it only to avoid the necessity 
of looking under one head, while thinking of another. 


Benefit Terms. Assurances. 


1. Endowment Assurance. £S to be received in & years, if the person 
now aged « died in the preceding year, 
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2. Life Assurance® of LA, Payable at the end of the year of death, 


xe 


3. Deferred Assurance. Payable at death, if more than & years hence, 


AM... 
4. Temporary Assurance. Payable at death if within x years, 
A (M.—M,4.)- 


5. Temporary deferred Assurance. Payable at death, if between the 
ages of a+k and 2+h+n, 
A (Mays Masi+n)- 
6,. Increasing or decreasing Life Assurance. Payable at death, A if in 
the first year, A=} H if iu the second, A-} 2H if in the third, &c. 
AM,+HR,,,. 


62. When H = A, for the increasing assurance. 


AR, . 


_ 7. Deferred increasing or decreasing Assurance. Deferred k years, A 
if death in (4+ 1)th year, &c. 
M atk + . 


7,. When H = A for the increasing assurance 


AR, 4; e 


8:. Temporary increasing or decreasing* Assurance. If death take 
place in x years. 


A (M,—M,..) + H — 


82. When H=A for the increasing assurance, 
A 


9,. Temporary deferred increasing or decreasing Assurance. Deferred 
& years, continues » years, 


9,. When H=A for the increasing assurance, 


10. Decreasing Assurance, temporary by extinction. Payable at death, 
A, if in the first year, (n—1)-nths of A if in the second, &c., 


A (Ress 


ll. Deferred decreasing Assurance, temporary by extinction. Payable 
A, if death take place in the (2+ 1)th year, &c., 


1 


* Actuaries say assurance, and others insurance. The difference may be made use- 
ful in remembering (what the courts of law have not yet found out) that a life assur- 
ance and a fire insurance are very different things. 
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12. Arrested increasing or decreasing Assurance. Here, after n years, 
when the sum payable should be A-t”H, &c., the increase or decrease is 
arrested, and A+ (z—1) H is the assurance for the rest of life. 


AM, + H 


13. Increasing or decreasing Assurance, deferred and arrested. Defer- 
ment & years, increase or decrease years, after which as in the last. 


(Rese — 


14,. Temporary Assurance, continued by increase or decrease. Here 
the assurance is A for 2+1 years, after which it increases or decreases 
by H for p—1 years. and then stops, . 


A + H R r+n+p+l PMz+n+p) 


14,. The same continued to extinction, (Hp= A), 
1 
A 


15,. Deferred temporary Assurance, continued by increase or decrease. 
Here, after & years, A is the assurance for +1 years, and A+H, 
A+2H, &c. for p—1 years more. 


15g. The same, continued to extinction, (Hp=A), 


1 


We now come to the enumeration of the different cases of the 
payment side of the equation. This we shall divide into two 
tables, one expressing the terms dependent on the premiums to 
be paid, the other the returns (where there are any) to be made 
in the event of no benefits becoming due. 


Payment Terms. 


1. Single Premium, The whole present value of the benefit, ¢, paid 
at once, cD:. 


2. Life Premium, £@ now, and the same at the end of every year 
during life, 


3. Temporary premium. £a now, and /—1 more times, times in all, 
4,. Life Premium, increasing or decreasing by a proportion. La now, 
and (1 +) a, a, &e. in succeeding years, 
42, When u=1, for the increasing premium, 
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5. Temporary Premium, izcreasing or decreasing by a proportion. To 
last only m years, last premium (l2-m—1) a, 


6. Premium temporary ly extinction. Here my = 1, and the extine- 
tion takes place after m premiums, 


7. Arrested proportionally increasing or decreasing Premium. The 
premiums of m years are w,..--a(ltm—1y), at which they alfter- 


wards remain, 
81. Temporary Premium, continued by proportional increase or decrease. 
Here /+1 premiums @ are to be paid; afterwards m—1 premiums 


8,. The same continued to extinction (um=1), 
1 


9. Life Premium, increusing or diminishing by an absolute sum. Pre- 
mium wtf, 724, &e. 
104 Temporary Premium, increasing or d@ninishing absolutely. To last 
m years, last premium wt(m—1) 6, 


(N, +f (S.- Sia MN 


11. Arrested absolutely increasing or diminishing Premium. The first 
m premiums are w, atf,....a@tim—1)£, at which they afterwards 


remain, 
ON, +/ 


12. Temporary Premiums continued by absolute increase or decrease. 
Here 7+1 premiums @ are to be paid; afterwards m—1 premiums 
wth, B, 

w CN. +p — MN 


The following is the table of modes of returning a portion of the 
premiums. 

N.B. These tables do not suffice to calculate the effect of the 
return of a given proportion of varying premiums. The quantities 
following are positive when put on the benefit side, and negative 
when on the payment side. It must, of course, be obvious that 
this is only another table of the values of assurances, described so 
as to meet the form in which problems are usually given. _ 


Return Terms. 


1. Fixed Return at death. A fixed sum g¢ returned whenever the 
death may take place, t . 
oM.,. 
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2. A fired Return at death, if before w years have elapsed, 

3. Return at death of a proportion of fixed premiums, That is, sz, if 

the death take place in the first year, 2ver if in the second, &c, 
voR,. 

4. Returnat death of a temporary proportion of fixed premiums, if the 

death take place within w years. 

5. An increasing or decreasing sum returned at death; ¢ if in the first 

year, eté, if in the second, &c. 
oM. 
6. The same if the death take place in w years, 
(M.— Maye) +0 WM 

7. dn arrested increasing or decreasing sum returned at death. p if in 

the first year, g + (w—1) ¢ if in the wth, or any following year, 


pM, +9 


8. A fixed sum, e, or a fixed proportion of premiums* returned if the 
life continue w years, 


A few general rules will be readily collected from the preceding, 
and may be simply demonstrated. They might be made the 
foundation of a synthetical view of the subject. 

1. Every thing depends on the fundamental calculation of the 
various cases of the benefit side of the equation. 

2. The benefit side of the equation being found for the whole 
pe ee for the same benefit deferred & years is found by writing 
x or 2. 


3. And that for the same benefit to last 2 years is found by 
changing 


N, into N,, n> M, into Man 


' With regard to S, and M, the change must be regulated by the 
following consideration. When their exponent is one more than 
the present age, or the age at a term mentioned in the problem, 
change 8, into S,,,, and R, into R,,,. But whenever S, or R, 
has the exponent of the present age, or of that at the beginning of 
a term, change S, into S,, and R, into (compare (page 
16,) the transition from 6, to 8, with that from 62 to 8). If no 
simplifications were allowed, that is, if N or M were) always 
retained for the permanent portion of an annuity or insurance, and 


S or R for the term depending on the value.of the incremental 
portion, the first rule would be sufficient. 


4. All the cases are then derived from the following : 


N, on the benefit side of the equation, an annuity of £1, £1, £1, &e. 
Mz . . . . « « « « assurance of £1, £1, £1, &c. 
R, . . Cassurance of £1, £2, £3, Ke. 


For a given vear a proportion of the premiums paid by that time is sim: ly a fixed 
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5. Every formula in which any particular relations exist should 
be carefully looked at with a view to simplification. 

If we wish to make a benefit begin 2 years earlier, we write 
a—k for x. Inthe case of an immediate annuity, this is intelli- 
gible enough when k=1, but N,_, when 2 is greater than 1, is the 
impossible quantity of this branch of algebra. Its meaning is as 
follows: suppose a person has been & years in the enjoyment of a 
benefit, or of the chance of a benefit, for which he ought to have 
paid when such enjoyment began; suppose also that, had he died 
during the & years, the claimant of the payment would have had 
no means of recovering his rights. According to the principles 
which regulate these transactions, the holder of the unbought 
benefit ought to pay the claimant not only all arrears with com- 
pound interest, if any, but also compensation for the chance of 
loss which he has run. The value of such compensation is found 
by writing z—& for z in the value of the benefit as reckoned from 
the present time. Thus, Ngo—-Dso is what a person now aged 50 
should pay for the past and the future, who has been in unbought 
possession of an annuity of £1 for 20 years; and Cgo—Dso is what 
a person aged 50 should now pay for the unbought chance of 
having formerly received £1, if he had died between 30 and 31. 

This last consideration will be particularly important in its 
application to the commutation tables for interests certain, as we 
may thus find the value of all arrears, or may solve a case in 
which partly arrears and partly prospects are to be valued. For 
instance, a person engaged to pay a decreasing rent for certain 
tenements, £a at the end of the first year, a—h of the second, &c., 
and a—(n—1)h at the end of the mth and last: & years elapse 
during which he pays no rent, and then his affairs pass into the 
hands of assignees, who are desirous of paying the arrears and 
buying the remaining term foronesum. Here at the commence- 
ment, the payment side of the equation is -D,, and the benefit 
side is €Nz,n — AS.4:,2: put the last back & years (assuming the 
age, which is indifferent,* to be k) and we have 


a(No—N,.) — A(Si — Sign 2N,) 
>. 


which is the sum to be demanded of the assignees. 

It now only remains to show an example of the mode of pro- 
ceeding with the registered cases. 

An assurance, to commence in & years, and to be £A, A+H 
...-A+(n—1)H in the following 7 years, at which last sum it is 
arrested, together with an annuity of £a, to begin at the same 
term, and to last years, is to be bought by present payment of a 
sum ¢, and also of a premium which is extinguished after & years, 
or in k+1 payments, on condition that the sum ¢ shall be returned, 
with simple interest, if the life drop during the & years. Required 
the first premium 


* * In the tables for interests certain it will do equally well to put the payment sid 
forward k years. 
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Benefit {The assurance (13), AM.4:+H Resign) =V 


terms. (The annuity (5), = W 
Payment The fixed sum ¢ (1), ¢D, ; =X 
‘terms. ) Premium (6), (S, - =Y 


+r) M, (Ri+ — Rigi —kM, y=Z 
terms. (My — (Re — 


As no further simplification suggests itself, each term had 
better be calculated for the particular case wanted: we have then 


Return fear of ¢(1 +7) in the first year, &c. 


X+Yo—Z=V+W, Wt 


When it becomes necessary to return proportions of decreasing 


premiums, new tables must be constructed from 8, and R, , say 
Z, and Y,, so that 


Ze = §+ S241 + 
Y:z = R, + Rive + cece 
These, divided by D:, will give the values of the annuity or 
n+1 
assurance £1, 3, 6,....,0r” 


in the mth year: and theeffect 


of these tables, combined with the others, will be to give the value 
of an annuity or assurance which is a+hn+ qn? in the nth year.} 
In Mr. Barrett's original method, which is still followed by some 
actuaries, are three columns only, answering to D, N, and 8, 
which by aid of the first three formule VIII., give C, M, and R. 
The great principle of the method, namely, the formation of 
tables by which deferred, temporary, and increasing benefits are as 
easily calculated as those for the whole life, belongs to Mr. Barrett 
_ as much as the invention and construction of logarithms to Napier. 
On the other hand, Mr. Griffith Davies, by the alteration pre- 
sently noted, and the separate exhibition of M and R (he has not 
given C, which is of little use in practice, though essential to 
the theory) has increased the utility and extended the power 
of the method to an extent, of which its inventor had not 
the least idea; and has all the rest of the claim in the matter 
which is made for Briggs in the adaptation of logarithms to 
practical use. Nor must it be forgotten, that in all probability 
this most expeditious mode of conducting operations would not 
have been now in existence, but for the sagacity of Mr. Baily, 
who, as we have seen, saw further into its merits than the Royal 
Society. In Mr. Barrett's form, there are three columns, A, B, 
and C: and A, is not a,v", but a,(1+7)”—*, where w is the 
greatest age any individual can attain. Also B, is not Aryi+..-, 
but A, +...., so that the value of an annuity on a life aged z is 
Az. Again, C.is B. + Beyit.... The following com- 
parisons may be useful to those who are habituated to Barrett’s 
original form, remembering that C, now means Barrett’s third 
column, and not what it has hitherto stood for : 
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A, =D, D, = A,v", 

B. =N,iv”, N. = Baio”, 

Since, then, Barrett’s form is that of Mr. G. Davies multiplied by 
a constant factor, the former are also commutation tables, using 
the life a year older than the given life in the second and third 
columns. 

In conclusion, we may mention that when a whole table is to be 
calculated, it may happen that it is better to dispense with the 
assurance columns by means of VIIT. Thus in the case of the 
ene of assurance for a term of years (as noted by Mr. G. 

avies) 

Me — Mets not 00 convenient as. — 


The only works of which the writer is aware, in which the pre- 
ceding method, whether called by the name of Barrett or Davies, 
is treated, are the Appendix to Mr. Baily’s Treatise on Life An- 
- nuities, &c.; the French translation of the same; Mr. G. Davies’ 
work, already cited; a Note in the Appendix to Mr. Babbage’s 
Treatise on -Life Assurance; and the treatise on Life Annuities, 
&c. by Mr. Jones, now in course of publication in the Library of 


Useful Knowledge. 
A. DE MORGAN. 
University College, London, * 
October 1, 1839. 

Since writing the above, it has struck me that it would be more 
convenient to make the calculations in page 6 by writing the 
logarithms of a, and @,—4a,41, one above, and the other below, 
the logarithm of v™ , than by writing both of the former below the 
latter. 


IIl.—HISTORICAL NOTES ON ALMANACS. 


Last year we laid before our readers notices of the most cele - 
brated almanacs that were published prior to the Reformation. Vz 
now take a wider field, and intend to skim over the progress mule 
in the same ground during the two succeeding centuries. 

The almanac ‘of our ancestors was completely sut generis; it 
was not sufficient for one to know the seasons, weathers, and pre- 
dilections of man and beast, but dive he must into the coming poli- 
tical events, and discover what— 

“Hairy meteors may pronounce 
The fall of sceptres and of crowns.” 

It was necessary that the whole chain of events should be laid 

before him as far as the combined systems of prophecy could accom- 

plish the work. Since, therefore, modern prophecy is so closely 

connected with the et cetera of almanacs, it may not be irrelevant’ 
if we venture to make a few observations on this curious and in- 

teresting branch of inquiry, before we enter into the heart of our 

intended disquisition. 

The pretended source of fore-knowledge was generally through 
the agency of conjured spirits. The following is translated from 
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the Clavicula Solomonis, of which there is a manuscript in the 
Sloanian collection in the British Museum. 


“The first spirit is Bael, ruling in the East over sixty-six legions of 
angels ; his principal power is to make mortals invisible. The amen, 
when known, is a sufficient preservative against his influence. The Solo- 
monic spirits are seventy-two in number. The chief Kings may be bound 
between 9 and 12 o’clock in the morning, and from 3 o’clock till sunset ; 
Marquesses from 3 o’clock till nine in the evening, and from 9 o’clock 
at night to sunrise; Dukes from sun-rise till noon, in fine weather only ; 


Prelates any hour of the day; and Knights from the dawn of day till 
sunrise, and from 4 o’clock P.M. till sunset.” 


This is circumstantial enough. We take an example, in pure 
jargon, from another MS. in the British Museum :*¥— 


“OQ you great, mighty and powerful King Amaimon, who bears rule 
by the power of the supreme Gop E over, all spirits, both superior and 
inferior, of the infernal order, in the dominion of the east, I invocate and 
command you, by the especial and true name of God, and by God that 
you worship, and by the seal of your creation, and by the most mighty 
and powerful name of Gop Jenovan TrTrRaGRAMMATON, who cast you 
out of Heaven, with all other infernal spirits, and_by all the most power- 
ful and great names of Gop, who created heaven and earth and hell and 
all things contained in them, and by their powers and virtues, and by the 
name PrimeUuMATON, who commandeth the whole host of heaven, that 
you cause, inforce and compel the spirit N. to come unto me here before 
this circle, in a fair and comely shape, without doing any harm unto me, 
or any other creature, to answer truly and faithfully to all my requests, 
that I may accomplish my will and desires in knowing or obtaining any 
matter or thing which by office you knowis proper for him to perform, or 
accomplish through the power of Gop Exover. who createth and disposeth 
both celestial, aérial, terrestrial, and infernal !” 


The prophecies of Ambrose Merlin were those which obtained 
the greatest celebrity in the middle ages, and were interpreted by 
different writers with various degrees of ingenuity, but with equal 


satisfaction and agreement. The following prophecies cannot, 


however, but be regarded as most remarkable coincidences : — 


* But a young Lion he at length shall tame, 
And send her empty back from whence she came ; 
Much trouble shall be made about the crown, 
And kings soon raised, and as soon put down :”’ 


which is said to refer to the contest of the rival roses at the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century. The next one is a most sin- 
gular account of the murder of the princes by Richard :— 
“ From the Herculean lion lately sphered, 

And in his orb to Jove himself endeared, 

Shall shine two stars, without eclipse or cloud, 

But they, as to some sacred offering vowed, 

Shall perish on the altar, ere they grow 

To that full splendour, which the world they owe. 

A hunch-back’d monster, who with teeth is born, 

The mockery of art, and nature’s scorn: 


_ * MS, Sloan, 273], p. 21. 
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Who from the womb preposterously is hurl’d, 
And, with feet forward, thrust into the world, 
Shall, from the lower earth on which he stood 
Wade every step he mounts here deep in blood, 
He shall to the height of all his hopes aspire, 
And cloth’d in state his ugly shape admire: 

But when he thinks himself most safe to stand, 
From Foreign parts a native whelp shall land, 
Who shall the long divided blood unite, 

By joining of the Red Lion with the White.” 


But this is not much more remarkable than the following from 
the prophecies of Michael Nostradamus :—* 


. © The blood of the innocent shall cause want and misery at London, 
Burnt down to the ground in the year which is sixtn after sixty : 
Such a fall will the old matron have from her high seat ; 

Then shall a great many of one and the same sect be killed.’’ 


Or than the following, which also relates to the great fire of 
London, and which was written in 1652 :— 


“Shall London after this be burnt, Sir? Where 
Will the fire first begin? At Westminster, 
Or at Pye Corner, Sir, among the Cookes ? 
If starres can’t tell you, pray what say your bookes ?”+ 


As, however, Westminster and Pie-Corner were the two extre- 
mities of the metropolis, this is not so marvellous. 

We cannot well vouch for the authenticity of the following pro- 
phecy, which is stated in a recent newspaper to have been dis- 
covered in the convenient resting-place of an old almanac :— 

“« By the power to see through the ways of heaven, 
In one thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven, 
Will the year pass away without any spring, 
And on England’s throne shall not sit a King.” 


The following are amongst some of the most curious early 
printed almanacs we possess. 


1. Pronostycacyon of Mayster John Thybault, Medycyner and Astro- 
nomer of the Emperyall Majestie, of the year of our Lorde God, 
MCCCCCXXXIIJ., comprehending the iiij. partes of this yere and of the 
influence of the mone, of peas and warre, and of the sykenesses of this 
yere, with the constellacions of them that be under the vij planettes, and 
the revolucions of kynges and princes, and of the eclipses and comets. 
4to. 

2. An Almimacke and prodigious premonstration, made for the yeare 
of grace. 1566. By Michael Nostrodamus. 12mo. H. Denham. 

3. A Prognostication made for the yere of our Lorde God, 1579; 
wherein the chaunge of the weather is briefely set foorth, and the rysyng 
of certayne notable starres, &c., referred to the meridian of the citie of 
Chester. By Alexander Mounslowe. i2mo. Richarde Watkins. 

4. The Kalender of Shepardes, fol. Richard Pynson. 


The following hints to husbandmen are sensible :— 
“ Peers, go thou to plough, and take with the thy wife, | 
Delve and drawe, sowe barly, whete, and rye; 


® Edit. 1715, p. 49. See also MS. Laud. Bodl. p. 96. 
+ Wright and Halliwell, Reliquie Antique, p. 40. 
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Of one make ten—this is a parfyte lyfe, 

As sayth Aristotyle, in his philosophy ; 

Thou nede nat studye to know astrology, 

For if the wether be not to thy plesaunce, 

Thank ever God, of his devyne ordenaunce.” p. 502. 


There are several editions of this curious book, which is a well- 


known translation from the French; see Dibdin’s Typographica! 
Antiquities, ii. 526. 


5. A Prognostication everlasting of right good effect. | By Leonard 
Digges. Ato. 


The editions of this book are very numerous, and are scarcely 
worth particularizing. 


The following extract is given as explanatory of their methods 
of judging the weather:— 


“ Now ensue extraordinary tokens for the knowledge of the weather. 

“Some have observed evil weather to follow, when water fowls leave 
the sea, desiring land; when the fowls of the land fly high; the crying 
of fowls about waters, and making great noises with their wings; also 
the seas swelling with unusual waves. If beasts eat greedily, if they lick 
their hoofs, if they suddenly move to and fro making a noise, breathing 
up to the air with open nostrils, rain will follow. And the busy heaving 
of moles, the appearance of worms, hens resorting to the roost covered 
with dust, declare rain. The ample working of the spinner in the air, the 
ant busied with her eggs, the bees in fair weather not farre wandering, 
the continual prating of the crow, show tempest. When the crow or 


raven gape against the sun in summer, heat followeth. If they busy 
themselves in washing, look for rain.” . 


What follows contain such admirable arguments for Mr. 
Murphy, that for once we will take up the cudgels in his favour, 
and let Mr. Digges speak for himself :— 


“What |Meteoroscoper, yea, who learned in matters astronomical 

- noteth not the great effects at the rising of the star called the Little 

, Dog? Truly the consent of the most learned do agree of his force; yea, 
d Pliny, in his History of Nature, affirms the seas to be then most fierce, 

7 wines to flow in cellars, standing waters to move, dogs inclined to mad- 
i ness. Further, these constellations rising—Orion, Arcturus, Corona— 
provoke tempestuous weather. The Kid and Goat, winds. Hyades, rain. 

. What Meteorologer consenteth not to the great alteration and mutation of 
air, at the conjunction, opposition, or quadrat aspect of Saturn with 
. either two lights ? Who is ignorant, though poorly skilled in astronomy, 
o that Jupiter with Mercury, or with the Sun, enforcés rage of winds ? 
: What is he that perceives not the fearful thunders, lightnings, and rains, 

& at the meeting of Mars and Venus, or Jupiter and Mars? Desist, for 


shame, to oppugn these judgments so strongly authorised. All truth, 


all experience, a multitude of infallible grounded rules, are against 
him.”* 


* We take the opportunity here of mentioning the monthly horal meteorological 
observations, made, at the apartments of the Royal Society, by Mr. Roberton, and 
which are regularly printed in the Atheneum. If others could be found to imitate 
Mr. Roberton’s praiseworthy exertions and excellent method, a store of materials, most 
useful for the developement of further theories, would speedily be arranged. 
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The same may be said of the fortunes of days :— 


“Those observers of time are to be laught at that will not go out of 
their house jbefore they have had counsell of their Almanack, and will 
rather have the house fall on their heads than stir if they note some 
natural effect about the motion of the air, which they suppose will vary 
the lucky blasts of the stars, that will not marry, or traffic, or do the like, 
but under some constellation. These, sure, are no Christians: because 
faithfull men ought not to doubt that the Divine Providence from any 
part of the world, or from any time whatsoever, is absent. Therefore we 
should not impute any secular business to the power of the stars, but to 
know that all things are disposed by the arbiterment of the King of 
Kings. The Christian faith is violated, when, so like a Pagan and 
apostate, any man doth observe those days which are called Agyptian, 
or the calends of January, or any month, or days, or time, or year, either 
to travel, marry, or do any thing in.’’* 


T. Raynald printed the prognostication of Jaspar Laet, “ Doc- 
tor in Medycyne,” for the year 1524: in this we have specimens 
of weather predictions : 

“© The disposition of the summer. 

“ The summer of this year shall be dark at first, and sometimes fair 
weather, with much rain, tempest, thunder, and hail; the mists that will 
certainly fall will be very dangerous for man’s body. Moreover, the 
unhappy fire shall be marvelous dangerous, whereof every man may take 
heed. Many theves shall reign this year, the which shall do great mis- 
chief. 

“ The disposition of the harvest, 

“ The harvest of this year shall be goo® in the beginning, and tempe- 
rate, with thunder and tempest of wind, after that changing with wind 
and rain, and much perilous for the lands and towns lying near the sea- 
side, and especially Holland and Zealand. 

January. 

“ In January the fyrst quarter shal be upon the friday the third, sixth 
hour, and fifty minutes at after-noon; wind and frost. The full-moon 
shall be upon the Saturday, the 11th day, at one of the clock, the xxiij. 
minute after noon; wind, snow, and after that dry weather. The last 
quarter shall be upon the Friday the xvij. day, at three of the clock, the 
li, minute after noon, with much moisture.” 


Of the nonsense with which almanacs of a somewhat later pe- 
riod were filled, we may instance the following couple of stanzas, | 
from one of the year 1739 :— 

“A lawyer once thought surely he should die, 
And order’d for a will immediately, 
Quothrhe, ‘. My wealth, e’en all I have to leave, | 
I unto Bedlam freely do bequeath.’ 

‘His friends, uneasy, ask’d why so he did ? 
‘ Perhaps,’ said he, ‘ the reason’s from you hid. 
I got it of mad-men; the case is plain ; 
Then ’tis but just I leave *t to them again.’” 

Or the following in MS. Harl. 5937, where we find the follow- | 
ing singular address :— 
ene <“wrre Astrologaster, p,56; Brand’s Popular Antiquities, edited by Sir Henry © 

S, is 
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To all that buy almanacks. 

“ Gentlemen. A good new year to ye: and I believe you wish the like 
to us too, for that is but manners: But this is not all I have to say to ye. 
Do you think these sheets were printed for nothing? No; the book- 
seller swears that, if he thought you would not have bought um, he would 
never have published um: and he swears further, that if you don’t buy 
um now, he will never print um again. Thus you see’tis in your power 
either to vex or please him, Do which you will, and so farewell.” 


Thus were the various tastes of almanac buyers attempted to be 
satisfied. Ata later period we have too many and varied annuals 
to require twaddle in the almanac, a description of periodical which 
is daily becoming more extensively useful, and more suited to the 
increasing popular desire for useful knowledge. In the Com- 
panton to the Almanac for 1829 will be found a comparison be- 
tween the astrological almanacs of the seventeenth century and 
those of the present time: we beg leave to refer the reader to that 
article also for several particulars which might have been expected 
to have found a place in this brief notice. 


III.—MEDICAL AND VITAL STATISTICS.—PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 


Wiruin the last few years no question has excited greater in-— 


terest than the state and circumstances of the poorer classes of 
society. The labours of the Commission of Inquiry, on whose 
Report the Poor Law Amendment Act was founded, had great 
influence in directing public attention to this subject; and sub- 
sequently, the extensive experience acquired by the Poor Law 
Commissioners, which has been widely diffused by their Annual 
Reports, has given great steadiness and precision to public opinion. 


The manner in which the poor live, the state of their habitations, . 


the comforts which they are enabled to command, and their 
general physical and moral well-being, are questions in which 
everybody feels an interest. It is desixable to direct this general 
feeling towards practical objects, for it will then be sufliciently 
powerful to effect improvements and changes of a really useful 
nature. Perhaps no one question is more likely to unite so great 
a number of people in the work of improvement as the state of 
things in all our large towns in reference to the public health. 
The case is urgent, and demands immediate attention; and in 
proof of this we have only to refer to the Reports of Dr. Arnott 
and Dr. Southwood Smith on the ‘ Sources and Prevalence of Fever 
in the Metropolis. * Principally in consequence of the facts which 
these Reports made known, the Bishop of London has taken up 
the subject, with a view not only of giving wider scope to further 
inquiries, but of suggesting remedial measures. On the 19th of 
August he moved an address to her Majesty, which was agreed 
to, praying her Majesty to direct an inquiry to be made as to 
the disease and destitution that prevailed among the labouring 


® Fourth and Fifth Annual Reports of Poor Law Commissioners. 
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classes in certain districts of the metropolis; how far the same 
prevailed in other populous parts of England and Wales; and 
what measures would be necessary for the removal of those evils. 
The results of the new system of registration clearly prove the 
propriety of including such towns as Manchester, Leeds, Liver- 
pool, and Birmingham in the proposed inquiry. There, as well 
as in London, disease constantly prevails in narrow lanes and 
darksome alleys, extending thence to wide streets and the abodes 
of the affluent. The registration tables enable us to point to the 
seat of the evil and to form a correct estimate of its extent and 
operations. If in one district we find that 2 out of 100 of the 
population die yearly, while in another the deaths are twice as 
numerous, amounting to 4 per cent., this difference must at once 
excite attention, and its cause soon be discovered, either in the 
influence of climate and situation, the prevailing occupations of the 
people, or in the circumstances of their physical and moral condition ; 
but to whatever source it may be traced, there can be no doubt as to 
the advantage of dealing with an evil which is known, in preference 
to one which is unknown. We may also here advert to another 
valuable result of the new registration. Hitherto, uniform tables 
of sickness and mortality for the use of friendly societies have been 
adopted in different parts of the country, instead of the societies 
in each district being founded upon the sickness and mortality 
which were peculiar to it. Thus, we perceive from the Report of 
the Registrar-General, that, inthe North Riding of Yorkshire and 
parts adjacent, out of 1000 deaths, 8s many as 210 occurred at 
the age of 70 years, and upwards; while in Birmingham, the 
pesigeeg of persons dying at that age ‘out of 1000 was 81, in 

eds 79, and in Liverpool and Manchester not more than 63. 
It was previously known that great differences existed, but, from 
the want of facts, they could not be put into the precise form of 

‘data. 

We shall be indebted for these improvements in vital statistics 
to the vigilance and attention of the Registrar-General and the 
enlightened liberality of the medical profession. Arrangements 
for obtaining a faithful statement of the cause of death were com- 
menced by the Registrar-General in 1836, soon after his appoint- | 
ment; and as it was obvious that the co-operation of the members 
of the medical profession was absolutely required to ensure accuracy 
and fidelity in the returns, he obtained the concurrence of the | 
College of Physicians, the College of Surgeons, and the Society | 
of Apothecaries in the objects sought for; and these bodies | 
issued a joint address, entreating all authorized practitioners to 
assist in establishing a medical registration. The Registrar- | 
General also issued an ‘Explanatory Statement,’ after having 
previously submitted it to the incorporated medical bodies, in 
which he “earnestly recommended that every practising member 
of any branch of the medical profession who may have been 
present at the death, or in attendance during the last illness of | 
any person, shall, immediately after such death, place in the 
hands of such other persons as were in attendance, of the occupier 
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of the house in which the death occurred, and of some inmate 
who may probably be required to give information, written state- 
ments of the cause of death, which each person may show to the 
registrar, and give as their information on that subject.” The 


‘members of the profession have responded to this call in a very 


satisfactory manner, and as each year augments the numerical 
statement of the causes of death, the science of vital statistics, so 
full of interest in itself, and calculated to lead to so many practical 
and scientific benefits, can be appealed to with far greater cer- 
tainty than at present. 

The Appendix to the Registrar-General’s Report contains the col- 
lective results of the first and second quarter’s registration of deaths, 
arranged by Mr. Farr in a very able manner. The diseases which 
had been the cause of death in 148,701 cases are divided into 
groups. The list of diseases was drawn up with direct reference 
to the returns from the registrars, but was necessarily fixed before 
the abstract was made. Mr. Farr remarks, in reference to the 
condensation of the list of diseases, that ‘‘a more extended cata- 
logue in the present state of registration would lead to deceptive 
results, and present an air of minute exactness which has not 
been obtained.” The primary disease which eventually termi- 
nated in death has been referred to in preference, and thus, when, 
after hooping cough, it was stated that the patient died of pneu- 
monia, the case has been referred to the former disease. The 
perfection of medical registration consists in the causes of death 
being uniformly registered under the same names, each cause of 
death being designated by one word. This point is scarcely attain- 
able at present, but local terms of equivocal meaning may soon be 
got rid of.* “The nomenclature of diseases,” Mr. Farr observes, 
“is of as much importance as weights and measures in the physical 
sciences.” A future improvement will be a statement of the 
duration of fatal diseases in the certificates of the cause of death. 
Still, even for the first half year, the new registration is more 
extensive and accurate, and therefore more valuable, than any 
similar document which has been framed in this country. In 
Prussia, in which tables of registration have been kept for twenty 
years, the attempt to obtain a comprehensive and scientific re- 
gister of the causes of death has been far less satisfactory. In 

* Mr. Farr gives a few examples of the loose designation of diseases:—“ Hives is a 
synonyme of varicella; but in some of the northern counties it is understood to signi 
inflammation, or mesenteric disease. Fit is an objectionable term; it is indiscrimi- 
nately applied to epilepsy, convulsions, and apoplexy, in different parts of the country. 
Inflammation of the chest is an indefinite term. Hemoptysis is sometimes improperly 
registered ‘rupture of a blood-vessel.’ Decline is improperly applied to phthisis in 
some districts. Inflammation of the bowels is an objectionable term, as it does not dis- 
tinguish peritonitis from enteritis. Some writers improperly apply ‘enteritis’ to 
inflammation of the part of the peritoneum over the bowels. Gastro-enteritis,in the 
abstract, includes enteritis and gastritis. Scurvy is improperly applied to several 
cutaneous diseases. Inflammation, abscess, tumour, &c., occur in the tables. The 
part affected has not been named in these cases, although in inflammation the omission 
renders the term almost unintelligible. Sudden death has been used, in the abstract, 
as a general head for all the vague verdicts of coroners’ inquests. Ifthe causeof death 
were ascertained at the inquests, such a term would scarcely be needed. Deaths by 
violence.—Coroners’ inquests are held in all cases that fall under this head; and the 


ry oma rp Act directs the registrar to make the entry according to ‘the finding of 
e jury? 
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more than a twelfth part of the whole number of deaths no state- 
ment is made of the cause df death, while the number of unspeci- 
fied cases in Mr. Farr’s tables is only one-twentieth, including 
* natural deaths, and all deaths in which the cause had been de- 
signated in vague and unintelligible terms. In Prussia, also, the 
causes of death are only arranged under twelve heads, instead of 
each disease being specified as by the members of the medical 
profession in England. On an average of fifteen years, the pro- 
portion of deaths ascribed to the infirmities of old age was one- 
seventh in Prussia, and in England only one-twelfth. In reference 
to the continued defects of the Prussian medical registration, M. 
Hoffman, of the Statistical Bureau of Berlin, observes, “The popu- 
lation is yet too greatly deficient in that denseness, opulence, and 
mental culture which is requisite, in order to furnish a compre- 
hensive and authentic classification of deaths with regard to their 
causes.” 

The results of Mr. Farr’s labours are exhibited in twenty-five 
tables, the country being divided into as many great districts by 
the Registrar-General. The plan upon which these districts have 
been formed is thus described in the report :—‘‘ I have, as will be 
seen, had regard not so much to the observance of established 
boundaries as to those circumstances from which diversity may be 
expected to arise; and I have in some instances included in the 
same table contiguous counties similar in soil, climate, elevation, 
and the employments of the people, and have, in other instances, 
disregarded the boundary of the county where it was desirable to 
compare two large portions of its inhabitants pursuing very dif- 
ferent occupations.’ These tables, therefore, enable us to contrast 
“town with country—agricultural districts with manufacturing 
and mining districts—the hilly with the low and level—the mari- 
time with the inland—the eastern and northern with the western 
and southern.” 

We have compiled some abstracts of these tables. The first 
part of Table I. (1) is an “ Abstract of the causes of Death regis- 
tered in England and Wales, from Ist July, 1837, to 31st December, 
1837, both inclusive.’ The second part (2) is deduced from the 
first part, and shows, “out of a mean population of one million of 
each sex, the annual mortality by each of ninety-one causes of 
death; and the third part (3) is an “ Abstract of the causes of 
Death for the half year ending 31st December, 1838, in thirty-two 
Metropolitan Unions, and in the unions of the counties of Corn- 
wall, Devonshire, Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, and Wiltshire. The 
metropolitan population, calculated for October, 1837, was 
1,790,451, distributed over an area of 70 square miles, and the 
population of the counties at the same period was 1,723,770, inha- 
biting an area of 7933 square miles. 


* Statistical View of the Births and Deaths in the Prussian States, from 1820 to 


1834, compiled by M. Hoffman. PartI. Transactions of the Statistical Society of 
London. 
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We give some running extracts from Mr. Farr’s Report by way 
of comment on the preceding tables:—The mortality was compa- 
ratively low in the half year. The annual rate of mortality per 
centum for the half-year was— 


€ 
ij 


Males, Females. Mean of the Two Sexes. 
2.08 1.97 
Orlin 48 lin lin 49 


From Diseases of the Epidemic class males suffered more than 
females in the proportion of 4.7 to 4.6. Influenza and hooping 
cough, particularly the latter, proved more fatal to females than to 
males. The mean epidemic mortality of the two sexes was 4.651 
in 1000, and 3,063 occurred principally among children. Small- 
pox and typhus were the reigning maladies. The former de- 
stroyed 5811 lives in the half year. From the tables showing the 
districts in which epidemics prevailed, it appears that the small- 
pox was epidemic at Liverpool, Bath, Exeter, parts of Shropshire, 

orcester, and the metropolis. Out of 1056 deaths at these 
places from this disease, 887 occurred under the age of 4, and 99 

etween 5 and 9 years old. At Liverpool and Bath together, 
63 deaths from small-pox occurred under the age of 6 months, 
113 above 6 and under 12 months, 176 under 1 year, 158 above 
1 and under 2 years, 110 above 2 and under 3 years, and 81 
above 3 and under 4 years; the deaths under the age of 4 being 
701, and only 127 occurring above that age. Mr. Farr thinks it 
exceedingly probable that in the majority of the 5811 cases vacci- 
nation had not been performed, and he states that it is usually too 
long delayed by all classes. Under sporadic Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 21,852 (15 per cent. of the total number) were registered. 
The mean annual rate of mortality from the whole group was 3°1 

r 1000; but females suffered more than males in the proportion 
of 3.4 to 2.8. Cephalitis, hydrocephalus, and convulsions—the 
diseases chiefly but not exclusively incidental to young children— 
cut off 2.4 males and 2.0 females out of 1000 living; apoplexy .42 
males and .35 females. The deaths of nine females and one male 
are ascribed in the returns of the registrars to mental emotions. Of 
the total number of deaths 27 per cent. are attributed to Diseases 
of the Respiratory Organs. The mortality of males and females 
was the same, 5.5 per 1000 annually. Consumption and decline 
Te destroyed more females than males in the ratio of 4.155 to 3.771. 
The deaths from phthisis amounted to 20 per cent. of the total 
: number of deaths, or nearly four annually out of 1000 living. In 
re diseases of the Digestive Organs the annual rate of mortality in 
a: the males was 1.5, in the females 1°3 out of 1000 living; but if 

# the deaths from thrush, diarrhoea, dysentery, and cholera be 
a added to the diseases of the digestive organs, the annual mortality 
d 
4 


of the class would be raised from 1.41 to 2.07; or if typhus were 
also added, to 3.36 per 1000. Diseases of the Urinary Organs 
destroy five times as many males as females, the rate of mortality 
having been—males .199 and females .037 per 1000. Mr. Farr 
is of opinion that the mortality from stone is certainly one in 
100,000 annually. Under the head of Diseases of the Organs of 
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Generation, it is remarked that 2500 women die in childbirth 
every year in England and Wales; that is, in 1000 births, nearly 
four in 1000 are fatal to the mothers. The diseases of the entire 
Motive System scarcely prove more fatal than the diseases of the 
kidneys and bladder, and, including rheumatism, the mortality is 
.000133. The mortality from diseases of the Integumentary 
System, if small-pox, measles, scarlatina, and erysipelas be added, 
was 1.976 per 1000, nearly equal tothe mortality caused by all the 
diseases of the digestive organs, which is 2.067. But the mor- 
tality from the diseases of the connected internal and external 
membranes was only 4.; while that from the diseases of the 
respiratory organs is 5.5 per 1000. In Diseases of Uncertain Seat 
the mortality of the two sexes was almost entirely the same— 
2.310 and 2.322 annually out of 1000 living; and yet it will be 
seen from the table that in some of the diseases of this class there 
were great differences in the mortality of the two sexes. All 
Sudden Deaths are cases in which inquests were held. The pro- 
portion of sudden deaths was 56 per cent. higher in males than 
in females; in apoplexy 19 per cent. higher; in hemorrhage 78 
percent. higher. Out of 1000 deaths .184 males and .118 females 
died suddenly. The deaths of males under this head annually were 
1°048 per 1000, of females .348 per 1000. This excess more than 
counterbalances the deaths in childbirth. The term ‘Old Age,’ 
Mr. Farr remarks, *‘ must be reserved until considerable progress 
is made in the diagnosis of the diseases of old people ;” but he is 
not prepared to say that in many instances vitality did not recede 
before tranquil and insensible decay. 

The next table is an abstract showing the deaths by twelve 
classes of fatal diseases in city and country districts. The city 
districts comprise thirty-two metropolitan unions, and the fol- 
lowing cities and towns,—Aston, Bath, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Carlisle, Clifton, Derby, Dudley, Exeter, Leeds, 

Leicester, Liverpool, Manchester, Maidstone, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
' Northampton, Nottingham, Salford, Sheffield, Stoke-on-Trent, 
Sunderland, Wolverhampton, and West Derby. The country 
districts comprise the unions of Cornwall, Devonshire, Dorsetshire, 
Somersetshire, and Wiltshire, and the population of the following 
counties,—Essex, Gloucester (except Bristol and Clifton), Here- 


lk Norfolk (except Norwich), Suffolk, Sussex, and Westmore- 
and. 
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. Cities. Counties. 
Population. % « 3,553,161 3,500,750 
Epidemic, Endemic, and Conta- - 

gious Diseases 12,766 6,045 

Sporadic Diseases. 

Of the Nervous System . . . 7,705 3,607 
Respiratory Organs . . 12,619 7,847 

>,» Organs of Circulation . 590 309 

», Digestive Organs. . . 3,476 1,832 

>» Urimary Organs . . 219 161 

>, OrgansofGeneration . 460 265 

>» Organsof Locomotion . 262 154 

»» Integumentary System . 62 55 
Of Uncertain Seat . . . . 4,396 3,730 
Violent Deaths . ... 1,370 929 
Not specified . 2 «© 1,104 1,657 
Total 47 ,953 29,693 


On this table, presenting the characteristics of disease amongst 
classes of the community whose pursuits widely differ from each 
other, Mr. Farr makes the following remarks:—The concentra- 
tion of the population in cities doubles the deaths from the two 
first classes of disease; the ratio of deaths having been as 1 to 
2.11 and 1 to 2.13; in convulsions as 1 to 2.76; in hydrocephalus 
as 1 to 2.75; in pneumonia and bronchitis as 1 to 2.37. In con- 
sumption, childbirth, and typhus, which principally affect adults 
between the ages of 15 and 65, Mr. Farr shows the degree in 
which the fatality is augmented in unhealthy places. Thus, in 
the above population of seven millions, one-half of whom live in 
towns and the other half in rural districts, the deaths were— 


; Increase per Cent. 
Counties, Cities. _ in Cities. 
By Consumption « . . 5,857 8,125 39 
>, Childbirth. . 2. . 217 372 71 
Typhus 1, 564 3,456 221 


Mr. Farr deduces the following law from the above table, 
namely, that where the absolute mortality is low, the number of 
deaths in the epidemic class is less than in the pulmonary class, 
and that, on the contrary, whenever the deaths in this class are 
exceeded by the deaths in the epidemic class, the absolute mor- 
tality is high. By dividing the metropolis into three great dis- 
tricts, the first of which is decidedly unhealthy and the third 


healthy, the annual rate of mortality is shown to be in accordance 
with this law. ' 


From Diseases . Absolute 
From Epidemic ofthe Respira- Mortality from 
-o. Diseases, tory Organs. all Causes. 
District 1. (Unhealthy) . .99 082 3.32 
«70 77 2.84 


3, (Healthy).  .48 2.16 
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The reason is, that diseases of the epidemic class naturally 
increase with more rapidity in an unhealthy district than diseases 
of the respiratory organs. Mr. Farr takes the mortality of ten 
districts comprised in division 1 as unity, and shows the relative 
increase of these two classes of disease : the mortality from typhus 


increases 303 per cent. in the third division, and consumption 35 
per cent. :— 


District. District. District. 
1. (Unhealthy.) $. 3. (Healthy.) 
Epidemic Diseases 1.00 1.45 2.04 
Diseases of the Respiratory Or- 
gans « « « 1.90 1.31 1.40 
Typhus . . . « « « | 1.00 1.92 3.03 
Phthisis . « 1.00 1.27 1.33 
Proportion of Deaths by Phthisis 
in 100 Deaths. . 14.4 15.8 16.4 
Annual deaths by Phthisis out 
of 100 living « « 478 


The deaths out of the living express the real tendency to 
phthisis. It is the deaths of the epidemic class which diminish 
the average duration of life in this country. ‘This great class of 
maladies,” Mr. Farr remarks, “is the index of salubrity ; it is this 
class which varies to the greatest extent in different climates and 
seasons; it is this class that has latterly been so much diminished 
in England, and that constitutes’ the principal difference between 
the health of different populations and different periods.” For- 
tunately, it is against this class of diseases that efforts may be 
most successfully made to mitigate and control their ravages. 
The course of sanatory improvement has not been slow in England 
for the last two centuries; but its progress is still far from being 
so satisfactory as could be desired, and as it would be if suitable 
remedial agencies were employed. To render this point clear, we 
“again refer to Mr. Farr’s opinions. 

After comparing the condition of the labouring classes in towns 
and in the country, Mr. Farr asserts that “the source of the higher 
mortality of cities is in the insalubrity of the atmosphere.’ We 
cannot agree with the assertion that ‘the source of the higher 
mortality of cities is in the insalubrity of the atmosphere ;” for 
without at all denying the pernicious influence of this source of ill 
health, we are persuaded that much more of the insalubrity is attri- 
butable to the dissipations of a town-life injuring the constitution— 
to the sedentary occupations of the inhabitants of cities: add to 
these two, the impurity of the air they breathe, and their com- 
bined influence will then be fully sufficient to account for the 
“ higher mortality of cities.” Mr. Farr then gives a table showing 
the relative mortality of females in three divisions of the, me- 
tropolis, consisting of thirty districts, the deaths in the hospitals 
being excluded. The first division comprises Whitechapel, 
where, out of 100 females, nearly four die annually, Shoreditch, 
St. Giles, Bethnal Green, Bermondsey, the East and West 
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London Unions, St. Cores’ in the East, St. Luke’s, Hol- 


born, and Rotherhithe. 


he second division comprises St. 


Saviour and St. Olave’s, Clerkenwell, St. George’s, South- 
wark, Greenwich, the Strand, Poplar, Westminster, Stepney, 


St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and Newington. 


The third division 


consists of the following districts,—Kensington, St. James's, 
Marylebone, Islington, St. Pancras, Lambeth, the City, Camber- 
well, Hackney, and St. George’s, Hanover-square. The mean 
mortality of each of these three divisions proves that the mortality 
increases in proportion to the density of the population; and the 
table shows the class of diseases by which this fatality is pro- 


duced. 
= 3 Annual Rate per Cent, by 
= S iseases 
Su 
8 | sal fal & os 
1, Whitechapel, &c. 57 | 3.321] .991 | .394 | .543 | .822 | .478 | .208 | .758 
2. St. Saviour, &c. . 78 | 2.839] .701 | .205 | .467 | .768 | .451 | .197 | .706 
3. Kensington, &c. | 217 | 2.168] .485 | .107 | .369 | .588 | .354) .155] . 


Mr. Farr shows, however, that “the density and affluence being 


the same, the rate of mortality depends upon the efficiency of the 
ventilation and on the means which are employed for the removal 


of impurities.” Thus— 


Area in Annual Rate 
Unions or Districts. Square Yardsto of Mortality 
One Person. per Cent. 
St. James’s, City of London,Strand(mean) 24 2.1 
Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, Bermondsey 
(mean) e e © e e @ 60 


Mr. Farr’s exposition of the causes which render the mortality 
high in proportion to the density of the population is as follows: 
—‘ Every human being expires about 666 cubic feet of gas daily, 
which, if collected in a reservoir, would destroy other animals, 
and is constantly producing, in a variety of ways, the decom- 


position of animal and vegetable matter, yieldin 
Nations in houses, workshops, dirty streets, and 


poisonous 
ad sewers. 


ema- 


The 


smoke of fires and the products of combustion are also poisonous. 
All gases and effluvia, like odours, are diffusible; they have a 
certain force of diffusion which Professor Graham has expressed 
numerically ; and all the emanations from human habitations in 
the open country mingle, almost as soon as they escape, in the 
currents of the atmosphere.” In the open country such emanations 
are comparatively innocuous, and a case may be supposed of one 


individual to a 


square mile being incapable of occasioning any 
considerable deterioration of the atmosphere. 
200,000 individuals upon a square mile, as soldiers in a camp, and 
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the poison will be concentrated 200,000-fold. Intersect ‘the space 
in every direction by 10,000 high walls which overhang the 
narrow streets, shut out the sunlight, and intercept the movements 
of the atmosphere; let the rejected vegetables, the offal of 
slaughtered animals, the filth produced in every way decay in the 
houses and courts, or stagnate in the wet streets; bury the dead 
in the midst of the living ; and the atmosphere will be an active 
poison, which will destroy, as it did in London formerly, and as it 
does in Constantinople now, 5.7 per cent. of the inhabitants annu- 
ally, and generate, when the temperature is high, recurring 
plagues, in which a fourth part of the entire population will 
perish. But the health will be little more impaired by residence 
upon 1 than upon 100 square miles, if means can be devised for 
supplying the 200,000 individuals with 200,000,000 cubic feet of 
pure air daily, and for removing the principal sources of poisonous 
exhalations. The latter object is partly accomplished by paved, 
even streets, by the scavenger, by an abundant supply of water, 
by large, well-constructed trapped sewers, and by domestic habits 
of cleanliness ; but it is difficult to perceive how volatile impurities 
can be removed, and how a stream of uncontaminated air can be 
supplied when the sun cannot heat the earth and air, when there 
are no open squares, or the streets are narrow, or the houses are 
only separated by courts, or built in cuds de sac.” 

The facts detailed in Dr. Southwood Smith’s Report on the 
Prevalence of Fever in the Metropolis strengthen and corroborate 
Mr. Farr’s views. Dr. Southwood Smith shows that in London 
the main sources of fever are in a few districts, the principal 
of which are Whitechapel, Lambeth, Stepney, St. George the 
Martyr, Bethnal Green, Holborn, and St. George’s in the East. 
We present, in the form of a table, the principal results of Dr. 
Southwood Smith’s inquiries :— 

Division 1. Division 2, 
(Whitechapel and_ (Thirteen other Me- 


Six other Districts.) tropolitan Districts.) 
Population e e e e e e e 407 3 384 3 ; 


Pauper Fever Casese 9,228 4,744 
Deaths from Fever amongst Paupers 857 424 


Attacked by Intermittent Fever . 17 285 


Attacked by Synochus . » 4,572 2,445 
Died . 249 104 
Attacked by Typhus 3,896 1,796 


Attacked by Scarlatina 531 330 


Paupers to Population. . . one in 11.1 one in 10.9 
Fever Cases to Paupers onein 3.8 onein 8. 5 
Pauper Fever Casesto Population one in 44.1 one in 93.5 


The deaths from intermittent fever were 1 in 16 of the number 
attacked with that species of fever; in synochus, 1 in 20; in 
typhus, 1 in 6.8; in scarlatina, 1 in 11 ; and the number of deaths 
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out of 13,972 cases being 1,281, the proportion was about 1 in 11, 
which is a low ratio, and to be attributed to the promptness with 
which medical aid is obtained from the medical officers of Unions. 
At the London Fever Hospital the mortality is 1 in 4: but patients 
are too often sent in the last stages of the disease; and last year 
five cases occurred in which the patients died on their way to the 
hospital, and 112 patients only lived one week after their admis- 
sion. Out of the above 13,972 pauper cases of fever, more than 
one-half (7,017) were cases of synochus fever. ‘This disease,” 
says Dr. Southwood Smith, “is called continued fever, in contra- 
distinction to intermittent and remittent, because the febrile 
symptoms neither intermit nor remit, but continue, without 
ceasing, from the beginning to the end of their course; and it is 
further denominated common continued fever, because it is the 
ordinary fever of the country. It is distinguished from typhus 
by the milder character of the symptoms, and by the severer, or, 
as they are often called, the typhoid symptoms, occurring, if they 
occur at ail, which they often do in bad cases, only in the later 
stage of the disease.” This is the fever of the poor, but not the 
very worst districts, where typhus, the severest form of fever 
known in this country, is the most prevalent. The number of 
pauper fever cases, and the mortality in each variety of fever, was 
as follows, in the twenty metropolitan districts to which the in- 
vestigation extended 


Cases, Deaths. 
Intermittent Fever 402 25 
Synochus « 7,017 344 
Typhus e e e 3, 692 836 
Scarlatina « 861 76 


13,972 1,281 


The course of disease from fever appears to have been marked 
by the following circumstances:—The worst species of fever and 
the greatest mortality occurred in those districts in which fever of 
some kind is most constantly and extensively prevalent. More 
females were attacked than males, whilst the mortality was 
greatest amongst males. The period of life at which the attacks 
of fever most frequently occurred, and also that when the mortality 
was greatest, was the adult age of from 20 to 50. To this latter 
fact much of the misery and wretchedness of great cities is to be 
traced. On the death of the head of a family of the poorest class, 
the probability is that the children eventually sink into a lower 
position, and become the victims of neglect, ignorance, and vice, 
swelling the calendars of crime by their misdeeds, and aug- 
menting the mass of social evils which exist in the midst of all 
our improvements. There can be no doubt, also, that in poor 
districts one great cause of pressure upon the poor's rates 
arises from the burden of maintaining families in cases where 
one or both the parents have been cut off by diseases of the 
epidemic class, although the table exhibiting the result of Dr. 
Southwood Smith’s inquiries does not corroborate this fact. We 
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there find that, in the two great divisions of the metropolis, the 
pauper cases of fever in proportion to the population were as 1 
to 44 in one division, and as 1 to 93 in the other; and yet the 
paupers, instead of being twice as many in the division in which 
the former proportion exists, are as 11.1:to the total population, and 
in the other division as 10.9 The degree of pressure in the 
districts where fever is most prevalent would probably be best 
shown by the amount of rates rather than by the number of 
paupers, as the burthen will be more permanent, while in the 
other districts the cases are more generally only casual. 

~ One of the direct means of reducing the evils arising from the 
insalubrious state of large towns consists in the enforcement of | 
simple regulations of police. Streets should be widened, obstruc- 
tions to the free course of the atmosphere removed, the drainage 
and sewerage rendered perfect, and the accumulation of animal 
and vegetable substances not be allowed to infect the air with 
their pestilent exhalations. A Building Act should be framed, 
calculated to effect improvements ofa salutary nature, and it should 
be strictly enforced within a certain distance of every large town. 
The effect of the duty on timber, in reducing the standard of com- 
fort in respect to dwelling-houses, deserves also to be considered. 
The Bishop of London’s Commission will, we hope, inquire into every 
one of the evils which surround the poorest class of our urban 
population and harden and pervert their nature. Both Mr. Farr 
and Dr. Southwood Smith are sanguine as to the efficacy of a 
stricter sanatory police in diminishing the ratio of mortality in 
large towns, and consequently of lessening the mass of human mi- 
serv which at present exists in them. Mr. Farr says:—‘ The 
mortality of cities in England and Wales is high, but it may 
be immeasurably reduced. A good general system of sewers ; 
the intersection of the dense, crowded districts of the metropolis 
by a few spacious steeets; and a park in the east end of Lon- 
don, would probably diminish the annual deaths by several thou- 
sands, prevent many years of sickness, and add several years to 
the lives of the entire population. Similar improvements would 
have the same effect in the other cities of the empire. The 
poorer classes would be benefited by those measures, and the 
poor-rates would be reduced; but all classes of the commu- 
nity are directly interested in their adoption, for the epidemics, 
whether influenza, typhus or cholera, small-pox, scarlatina, or 
measles, which arise in the east end of the town, do not stay 
there: they travel to the west end, and prove fatal in wide streets 
and squares. The registers show this: they trace diseases from 
unhealthy to healthy quarters, and follow them from the centres 
of cities to the surrounding villages and remote dwellings.” Dr. 
Southwood Smith says :—‘ The prevention of the evil, rather than 
the mitigation of the consequences of it, is not only the most 
beneficent, but the most economical course ;” and he then re- 
commends sanatory measures of a similar nature to those urged 
by Mr. Farr. Mr. Jellinger Symonds, in his interesting work 
on “ Arts and Artizans at Home and Abroad,” points out the 
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great advantage as to health, manners, and morals of establishing 
factories beyond the bowmdaries of towns, and instances that of 
“Mr. Edmund Ashworth, at Egerton, near Bolton, where the 
effects of fresh air, village morals, and the careful superintendence 
of a philanthropic employer are proved to be more than a pre- 
ventive to every evil, and where rosy cheeks, perfect health and 
strength and spirits, are practically demonstrated to be perfectly 
compatible with the present nature and duration of factory em- 
ployment.” This hint is deserving of great consideration; and 
a similar example to that adduced by Mr. Symonds exists. in 
the well-conducted factories of the Strutt family at Belper, in 
Derbyshire. But the evils which exist in great towns are too vast 
to be diminished by these means, and we therefore earnestly recom- 
mend at least the adoption of such agencies as are already found 
to be efficacious in the districts inhabited by the affluent. It 
does not inevitably follow that the ratio of mortality increases 
with the density of its population, if the authorities are active and 
vigilant. Thus in Glasgow, with a population in 1821 of 147,043, 
the ratio of mortality was 1 in 39.8; and in 1831, with a popula- 
tion which had reached to 202,426, this ratio remained nearly the 
same, the annual mortality being 1 in 39.4, which is as low as 
for France, -where at least four-fifths of the population reside in 
the rural districts. 

Tables II. and III. show the number of deaths per cent. from each 
of twelve classes of diseases in twenty-five divisions, comprising the 
whole of England and Wales: they exhibit, in fact, the sanatory 
geography of the country. The number of inhabitants to a square 
mile in England and Wales is at present about 265. In Westmore- 
land, there are little more than 70, and in Lincolnshire, almost a 
purely agricultural country, there are about 120. Mr. Farr states 
that in the East and West London Unions the number of inhabit- 
ants to a square mile is 186,046, and that the greatest density 
attained in the heart of English cities is 243,0¢0 to a geogra- 
phical square mile. 
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But unless there be in each district an equal proportion of persons 
of the same age, a comparison between the two cannot be fairl 
instituted ; and as it appears from the Population Returns of 1821, 
that in Middlesex there were, out of 10,000 persons, 4522 between 
the ages of 20 and 50, and in Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire, and 
Buckinghamshire only 3581 out of the same number, it is clear 
that the difference in the rate of mortality indicated by 241 and 
192 out of 1000 respective deaths, is to be mainly attributed to 
the fact that numbers of persons resort for employment to London ; 
and that in 1837-8 as in 1813-21 there were 126 persons aged 
between 20 and 50 living there, for 100 living in the three adjacent 
counties ; and consequently that this cause alone would render 
the deaths of persons of the above mentioned ages more numerous 
in one case than in the other. The Registrar-General also ad- 
duces another instance, showing that these tables must be con- 
sulted with caution and discrimination. It appears that in 
division 19, the deaths of children under five years of age were 458 
in 1000, and in division 25 only 365 out of the same number, The 
difference chiefly arises from the circumstance of a larger proportion 
of children under the age of five years residing in one district than 
in the other; at least a reference to the enumeration of 1821 shows 
this to have been the case formerly, and the probable inference is, 
that in this respect it remains unaltered. 

In the following table (V.), which exhibits the proportion out 
of 1000 registered deaths which have occurred in England and 
Wales at various periods of life, the disturbing causes just no- 
ticed are lost in one uniform result. This differs in some respects 
from that obtained from the statement of the ages of 3,938,496 
persons of both sexes, during the eighteen years preceding 1831, 
and which, up to the present time, has been the most authentic 
enumeration we possessed ; but the present register of deaths is 
of course more accurate than the former register of burials, as the 
interments which took place in the burial grounds of dissenters 
and others were not registered in the usual manner. It appears 
from the following table that, in England and Wales, out of 1000 
deaths, 391,or more than one-third, occurunder the age of five years. 
In Prussia, out of the same number, 350 occur before the comple- 
tion of the third year. In England and Wales the numberof children 
who die before completing their first year is rather more than one- 
fifth, the number being 214 out of 1000; while in Prussia 237 die 
within the same period out of a similar number. But in Leeds, 
the mortality of infants and young children is considerably higher 
than in Prussia, and 465 children die under five years of age 
out of 1000 deaths; and at Liverpool 482 out of 1000, or very 
nearly one-half of the whole number born. Making a liberal 
allowance for the fact, that many persons resort to the above towns 
for the sake of better providing for a young family, the mortality 
will still be very high,and indicates the absence of both comfort 
and good management; the want of comfort, in too many instances, 
being occasioned by want of management and ignorance of do- 
Mestic economy. Whether the relative ratio of infant mortality 
has been latterly increasing in this country, allowance being made 
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for the rate at which population has increased, is a serious question 
in connexion with the condition of the poor, and which could have 
been ascertained if the new plan of registration had been com- 
menced at an earlier period. 


V.—Proportion of Deaths out of 1000, which have occurred at various: 


periods of Life in England and Wales during the year ending 30th 
June, 1838. 


Ages. Males. Females. Total. 


Under 1 year. 234.66 193.72 214.54 

1 and 2 127.17 128.85 128. 

3 4, 4 47 .57 49.47 48.51 

5 to 9 45.89 46.27 46.07 
10 4, #14 24.57 27.3 25.91 
15 19 30.96 37.48 34.16 
20 24 39 U2 43.5 41,22 
25 4, 29 35. 39.97 37.44 
30 ,, 34 33.05 37 35.2 
35. 39 32.38 34.25 33.3 
40 ,, 44 32.91 32.69 32.8 
45 ,, 49 32.6 30.65 31.64 
50. ,, 54 32.12 30.8 31.47 
55 yg, «59 33.54 31.42 32.5 
60 ,, 64 40.51 40.64 40.57 
65 ,, 69 41.05 41.83 41.43 
70 74 42.95 44.95 43.93 
75 40.3 43.46. 41.85 
80 ,, 84 30.48 34.89 32.63 
85 5, 90 16.97 20.86 18.88 
90 & upwards. 6.26 9.51 7.86 


It is necessary, in conelusion, to observe, that a more exten- 
sive series of facts than one year’s registration supplies, and. 
which we shall obtain in the course of a short time, will give 
still greater certainty to those inferences which are deducible from. 
tables of mortality. In the next Report of the Registrar-General 
an analysis may, perhaps, be made of the influence of age and of 


the various occupations and pursuits of life upon the fatality of 
diseases, 


IV.—REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND 
MARRIAGES. 


Tue principles and objects of the Registration and Marriage Acts. 
were explained in the “‘ Companion” for 1837 (p. 62) ; and we shall 
now be enabled to show, from the “ First Annual Report of the 
Registrar-General,” how far these Acts have been successful in 
effecting an improvement upon the old system. Before doing this, 
we shall describe the machinery employed for the registration of 
births, deaths, and marriages, in England and Wales. 
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The Registration Act came into operation on the 1st of July, 
1837, previous to which it was necessary to divide the country into 
districts of convenient size for equalising the labours of the Regis- 
trars: so that where the population was dense, the area might 
be proportionally contracted; and where it was thinly distri- 
buted, the area should be augmented in proportion. The Reyis- 
trar-General issued a circular letter in September, 1836, to the 
Boards of Guardians throughout the country, on whom devolved 
the duty of forming each Poor-law Union into registration districts ; 
and considering the diversities in the amount of population of differ- 
ent Unions, ranging from less than 2000 to 80,000 persons, he left 
this arrangement in the hands of the Guardians, simply referring 
them to certain principles for the'r guidance. Thus each Union 
was divided into so many districts as the Guardians thought fit, 
subject of course to the approval of the Registrar-General. Each 
district is called by a distinct name, after the largest parish which 
it comprises, in the country, and after a street or public building 
in atown. Whenever it could be conveniently done, the bounda- 
ries of the Registrar’s district were made identical with the ancient 
recognised boundaries of parishes or townships; but territorial 
compactness and connexion are not sacrificed to this design. 
Parishes and townships not under the orders of the Poor Law 
Commissioners were formed into distinct temporary districts, or, 
where more convenient, were annexed to a district already com- 
prised in a Poor Law Union. 

To each district a Registrar of Births and Deaths is appointed, 
also a Registrar of Marriages, and in each Union there is a Super- 
intendent Registrar. The former is in every instance a resident 
householder within the district for which he acts, and. he is ap- 
pointed by the Guardians ; the Registrar of Marriages is appointed 
by the Superintendent Registrar, subject to the approval of the 
Guardians ; and the latter is an ex officio appointment, devolving 
upon the clerks of Poor Law Unions. As the Registrar of Mar- 
riages is called upon to act almost exclusively in connexion with 
persons who do not conform to the Church of England, his duty 
being to attend the performance of the marriage ceremony betwixt 
persons of other religious denominations, the Registrar-General 
recommended that such persons only should be appointed to the 
office who were likely to be acceptable to those at whose ordinances 
it would be their duty to attend. 

The total number of Registrars of births and deaths at the end of 
September, 1838, was 2193; of whom 1021 were officers in Poor 
Law Unions, namely 416 medical, 500 relieving, and 105 other 
officers ; and out of 1172 registrars not holding any offices in 
Unions, 1]1 were in the medical profession, 262:in other profes- 
sions, 437 in trade, and 362 were not comprised in any of the pre- 
ceding classes. At the end of December, 1838, the number of 
Superintendent Registrars was 618, of whom 56 were Superin- 
tendent Registrars of temporary districts. Of the remaining 562, 
the number who accepted the office by virtue of their appointments 
as Clerks of Boards of Guardians was 500; and in 62 cases, the 
office, having been declined by the Clerks of the Boards, was con- 
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ferred upon other individuals. At the same period, the number 
of Registrars of Marriages was 817, of whom 419 were also Regis- 
trars of births and deaths. The Superintendent Registrar has 
usually appointed as many Registrars of marriages within the 
districts under his care as seemed to him to be necessary, being 
guided by the number of places of religious worship registered for 
solemnization of marriages which it contained; but the Registrar- 
General has the power of limiting the number, considering each 
case specially, as it would be impossible to lay down a general rule. 

The number of places of religious worship not belonging to the 
church of England, and registered under the Marriage Act, was 
1332, on the 3lst December, 1838: a fee of 3/. is paid for each 
licence. Only 90 were registered previous tothe 1st of July, 1837 ; 
and the following number was registered in the six succeeding 
quarters. | 

In the quarter ending 30th September, 1837 ... 529 
3lst December, 1837.,.... 329 
31st March, 1838 ....... 143 
30th June, 1838 ...cccee 95 
$4 30th September, 1838.... 63 
31st December, 1838 .... 83 

In Lancashire, at the end of 1838, there were 153 registered 
places of worship, in Yorkshire’ 123, Middlesex 89, Surrey 32, 
Kent 42, Devonshire 50, Somersetshire 66; but in no other 
county did the number exceed 40. Out of 1257, the number be-- 
longing to the Independents was 547, Baptists 264, Roman Catho- 
lics 197, Methodists 82, Unitarians 73, Presbyterians 36. 

In the first year under the new system there were registered in 
England and Wales 


Births 399,712 
335,956 
Marriages..... 111,814 
The births and deaths which occurred at sea are not included, - 
but certificates had been received of 13 of the former and 154 of | 
the latter. In an estimate by Mr. Finlaison, of the number of — 
births, deaths and marriages which might be expected to require 
entry in the first year’s registration, he calculated the number of 
marriages at 114,947, the deaths at 335,968, and the births at 
550,085. The approximation as to deaths, which from certain 
regulations are more accurately registered than either births or 
marriages, is remarkable ; and some explanation seems to be re- 
quired (assuming the basis of Mr. Finlaison's calculation to be 
correct, of which there can be no doubt) of the deficient entries in 
the case of births and marriages. Mr. Rickman, in his able intro- 
duction to the Population Returns of 1821—1831, estimated the 
annual average number of unentered baptisms at 17,124, that of 
burials at 9387, and that of marriages at only 320; and yet un- 
der the new system, while it is certain that the registration is as 
nearly accurate as possible in the case of marriages, the number 
is 4627 below the estimate of Mr. Finlaison, and the registration 
of births is still more deficient. The deficiency has not arisen 
from the omission of marriages actually solemnized, but, as the 
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asserts, and the experience of every individual 
will confirm his opinion, it is to be attributed to “ the great addi- 
tional number of marriages, which, as I have been informed by 
many clergymen, were, under a misapprehension of the object 
and effect of the recent Act for marriages, solemnized imme- 
diately before that Act came into operation, and before the period 
when they would otherwise have taken place, thus causing a defi- 
ciency in the Returns ‘for the ensuing year.” On the other hand, 
the registration of deaths, even in the first year, has been “ emi- 
nently successful.” 

Assuming the population of England and Wales to have been 
15,324,720 on the ist of January, 1838, (the middle of the first 
year of registration,) and the medium population of the years 1821 
—1830 to have been 12,398,030, with a mean annual number of 
registered burials during the ten years of 246,290, it is found that 
this proportion, applied to the medium population of the first year 
of the new registration, would have rendered the probable number 
registered in the parochial registers about 291,715, while the 
number of deaths registered under the new system exceeded this 
number by 44,241; and it should be recollected that the /irst 


year’s registration cannot comprise the deaths of the whole year. 


hus 2704 deaths, which occurred at the close of the fourth quarter 
of the first year of registration, were registered in the first quarter 
of the second year; while no deaths which occurred before July 
Ist, 1837, have been included in the first year's returns. The 
deficiency inthe registration of births is undoubtedly considerable, 
but not greater than was to be anticipated on a first trial, espe- 


-cially when the new system was counteracted by novelty, by ig- 


norance and misapprehension on the part of many, and while an 
active opposition to its regulations was maintained by others. But 
still, it may be said to have triumphed over all these obstacles. 
The opposition of the interested has dwindled away, and the mis- 
taken views of great numbers of the people as to the objects of a 
good plan of registration have been corrected, and they have to a 
great extent become sensible of the benefits which it is intended 
to accomplish. As the registration of a birth may be deferred 
until the expiration of six weeks after the event, the first year’s 
registration of births has of course been more defective than that 
of deaths, which must be registered before interment. The re- 
gistration of births must frequently depend upon the vigilance of 
the local officers, but a ‘registrar’s certificate being placed in the 
hands of the clergyman or minister, at the time of interment, 
without which certificate it is unlawful for him to proceed, an effi- 
cient check is established, which does not exist in connexion 
with the registration of births. The progressive improvement in 
the business of registration is on the whole satisfactory, and the 
great increase in the number of births registered in the fourth 
quarter shows that the Act is becoming much better understood ; 
and though the registration of births is confessedly imperfect, yet 
before the new system had been one year in operation, it had 
already become more efficient than the former registration of 
baptisms. If the same proportion of baptisms had been registered 
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during 1837—1838, from July 1 to June 30th, as had been regis- 
tered on an average during each year from 1821 to 1830, the 
number would have been 444,589; but as the registered births of 
the fourth quarter were, as the following table shows, 121,781, it 
is clear that, on an average of a year under the new system, even 
before it is completely understood, the number of registered births 
exceeds by more than 40,000 the estimated number of registered 
baptisms for the same period in an equal amount of population. 


Abstract of Marriages and Births Registered in the Year ending 
30th June, 1838. 


55 


Quarters ending 


a) § 
According to the Rites of the 
Established Church. 
Special Licence. . . . 4 2 1 2 9 
Licence. . + | 3,283 3,632) 2,997! 3,765) 13,677 
Banns . «+ {14,570/21,666) 14,119 18,064 68,410 
Superintending Registrar’s 
Certificate 2 36; 144 142 171 493 
Not stated by which of the 
foregoing forms . . « | 5,648) 7,847) 4,766 6,351) 24,612 
Total . |23,541|33,291) 22,016) 28,353 107,201 
Not according to the Rites of 
the Established Church. 
In Registered Places of 
Worship e e e 306 795 822 ] 053 | 976 
In Superintendent Registrar’s 
Office e e@ 118 313 312 350 1,093 
Between Quakers . . . 26 15 14 21 76 
Between Jews . . - 39 35 37 24 135 
Total . . 1,158) 1,185) 1,448) 4,280 
Grand Total . |24,030/34,449) 23,201) 29,801)111, 481 
Brrrus. 
Males « |38,36845,948) 58,161) 62,386/204,863 
Females. . |36,220/43,580) 55,654) 59,395|194,849 
Total . . . ,712 
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The following curious note is appended to the abstract of mar- 
riages :—‘“ Number of persons married not of full age: males, 
5575, females 16,563.” It thus appears that in 1 marriage in 20 
the male is under the age of 21, and that in about the same number 
of marriages (203) there are 3 in which the female is under age. 

The arrangements for rendering the enumeration of births, 
marriages, and deaths, of practical value and easy of reference, 
formed an important part of the preliminary duties of the Regis- 
trar-General. In October, 1836, he addressed a circular to the 
clerks of Boards of Guardians on the subject of providing for the 
custody of the registers in a register office, or other place of safety, 
in which they might be secure from fire or damp. The number 
of register offices which have been built is 336; the use of tem- 
porary offices has been sanctioned in many cases; and the Regis- 
trar-General has avoided the enforcement of any uniform plan, 
which might often be inconvenient, but has left it to the guardians 
to provide a suitable place for the custody of the registers. The 
Ordnance office has supplied iron boxes for holding the register 
books of each district. The books kept in the office by each Su- 
perintendent Registrar are :—A register book of births from each 
registrar inthe union. A register book of deaths from the same. 
A register book of marriages, from the clergyman or minister of 
every church and chapel wherein marriages may be lawfully 
solemnized ; also from every secretary of a Jewish synagogue ; 
from every registering officer of the Society of Friends; and also 
from every registrar of marriages, being (as likewise all before- 
mentioned) within the Union or place or district over which the 
supervision of the Superintendent Registrar extends. A fourth 
book is also to be kept, being an index of the contents of the other 
three books. Register books of births and deaths, and forms for 
certified copies thereof, were provided by the Registrar-General, 
for the use of 2193 registrars of births and deaths; and marriage 
register books, and forms for certified copies, were furnished to 
11,694 clergymen of the Established Church ; to 817 Registrars 

‘of marriages; to 90 registering officers of the Society of Friends, 
and to 36 secretaries of Jewish synagogues. They are each re- 
quired to transmit certified copies on paper having a peculiar 
water-mark as a safeguard against the substitution of false 
entries, every three months, to the Superintendent Registrar of 
each district. The Superintendent Registrar transmits to the 
Registrar-General, once a quarter, the certified copies of all the 
births, marriages, and deaths which have occurred within his 
district during the preceding three months. The Registrar-Ge- 
neral states in the Report :-——‘‘ The certified copies transmitted 
hither every quarter by the Superintendent Registrars are col- 
lected by them from more than 14,000 persons charged with the 
duty of compiling the same. More than 80,000 separate papers, 
containing 847,149 entries have been thus transmitted, of which 
739,737 (being all the entries of births and deaths, and such mar- 
riages as are registered by the Registrar of Marriages) have been 
compared with the originals by the Superintendent Registrars, and 
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certified to be correct.” Regularity and promptness in the trans- 
mission of these papers, and strict method in every arrangement 
connected with the business of registration, are absolutely essential 
in a work of such magnitude, and the instructions contained in 
the Registrar-General's circular letters appear well ‘calculated at 
once to expedite and simplify this great national work 

‘ When the certified copies for a quarter have reached the general 
register office in London, the duties to be performed are, Ist, the 
examination ; 2dly, the arrangement; 3dly, the formation of al- 
phabetical indexes ; and 4thly, the compilation of abstracts. These 
various processes are described in the Report as follows :— 


“1, After such a preliminary arrangement as shall prevent the confu- 
sion and intermixture of papers, each leaf of the certified copies, and each 
entry thereon, is subjected to a strict examination. If any erasure, in- 
terpolation, informality, omission, or error, or defect of any kind, is 
thereby detected in any entry, it is immediately noted, with a reference 
to the entry, in a form furnished for that purpose; and ali such defects 
as require explanation, or may at any future time cast doubt on any 
matter recorded in the register, are made the subjects of immediate 
inquiry : a letter is addressed to the person who registered the defective 
entry, and his explanatory reply is preserved in the office ready to be re- 
ferred to in the event of explanation being deemed requisite at a future 
period. Defects which do not require explanation, and can lead to no 
mistake, are also noticed in communication with registrars, in order that 
such errors may be avoided in future, and that notuing may be wanting 
which can be effected by the superintendence of a central office, to render 
perfect the registration conducted by them. Fourteen thousand letters 
were thus addressed in the first year to Registrars of Births and Deaths 
and of Marriages, and to Clergymen. 

“2. After the examination of the certified copies of a quarter of a year, 
the leaves are arranged, paged and bound in volumes, for preservation 
and reference, regard being had in such arrangement to locality, so that 
entries registered in the same district shal! never be far apart, and those 
- which belong to the same county shall, with few exceptions, be bound in 

the same volume. The certified copies for each quarter are kept distinct, 
as are ulso those in each quarter, of births, of deaths, and of marriages. 
The certified copies so arranged and bound are kept deposited in fire- 
proof cases. 

“‘ 3. A separate alphabetical index is made for reference to the births 
of each quarter, another for the deaths, another for the marriages, being 
twelve separate indexes for reference to the births, deaths, and marriages 
of the whole year, containing for the first year of registration, ‘ending 
June 30th, 1838, 958,630 entries. The alphabetical arrangement is 
that of surnames, and it is carried out even to the last letter of each 
word ; and when the same surname recurs often, the alphabetical ar- 
rangement has been extended to the name also. The surname to which 
this arrangement is applied is, in the case of birth, that of the parent ; 
in the case of death, that of the deceased person ; in the case of marriage, 
that of each of the parties married. There is thus for marriages a 
double reference; and an entry in a register is discoverable by turning 
either to the surname of the man, or the ante-nuptial surname of the 
woman. The indexes also contain the name, or (in cases of birth or 
death) if the name be unknown, the sex. They also contain, in all 
cases, the name of the Superintendent Reygistrar’s district, showing 
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thus in what part of the kingdom each entryw as registered; and they 
contain reference to the volume and page. 

“4, All the particulars required for insertion in the index are first 
transcribed from the certified copies on paper prepared for that purpose ; 
the transcripts are separated, sorted, arranged in complete alphabeti 
order, and in that order filed ; and they are then taken off the files, and 
are carefully copied into the index books in the order in which they had 
been arranged. Both transcription and indexing are checked so as to 
render it Stgst impossible that any error should pass undetected.’’ 


In a few years some millions of entries will have been made, 
and yet in any case of disputed succession in which the rightful 
distribution of property is at ‘stake, it will be as easy to find out 
any individual name from amidst so great a number, as it is to find 
out a word contained in a dictionary or cyclopeedia. The advan- 
tages of the new over the old system of registration are thus 
brought into contrast in the Report, and no one can hesitate as to 
that which is truly national, and the most advantageous to the 
public :—“* Cases have occurred, where, the register of a baptism, 
burial, or marriage being required for legal purposes, no person 
living has been able to state in which of all the parishes in the 
kingdom the baptism, burial or marriage had been registered, or 
whether it had been registered at all: the copies deposited with 
the diocesan registrars, which are only a portion of the whole, 
afforded no information on the point in question; and a search 
through more than 10,000 registers has been abandoned as useless. 
In such a case, with no indication but the surname sought, and 
the probable period of the birth, death, or marriage, the search, 
which previously was a hopeless task, may, with respect to entries 
in the new registers, be accomplished in a fewminutes.” Such 
are the advantages of the central office. In the country, at con- 
venient distances from each other, are about 600 register offices, 
where the registers of births, marriages and deaths, also arranged 
and indexed, may be consulted with equal ease. The Registrar- 
General, in a circular letter addressed to the Boards of Guardians 

‘in 1836, laid down two rules which he required to be observed 
in building or providing register offices:—‘ It is necessary that 
the register-office should be within the Union; and it is de- 
sirable that it should be so placed as to be most accessible to the 
majority of persons resident therein.” ‘It, must be capable of 
containing the books arranged on shelves, or in such manner as 
that any one of them may be accessible for the purpose of reference, 
in‘case any person shall require to search the indexes, and to have 


a certified copy of any entry.” 
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V.—BILL OF MORTALITY FOR LONDON.’ 
CHRISTENINGS AND BURIALS, 


A Geverat But of the Curisrsnrnes and Buriats within the City of 


London and Bills of Mortality, from December 12, 1837, to December 
11, 1838. 
Chr. Bur. 


In the 97 Parishes withinthe Walls 794 815 
In the 17 Parishes without the Walls. ° - 4,119 3,558 
In the 24 Out Parishes in Middlesex and Surrey . 13,303 11,884 
In the 10 Parishes in the City and Liberties of West- 


minster e e e e e 1,617 2,009 


al€Seee 
Totals ... Females. 10,031 Females. .9,151 219,833 18,266 
For the same districts in the previous year, the totals 


* OF THE NUMBER BURIED WERE 


Under Two years of age... 4,363 | Sixty and under Seventy... 1,794 
Two and under Five years . 1,923 | Seventy and under Eighty. 1,343. 
Five and under Ten .....s 876 | Eighty and under Ninety. 500 
Ten and under Twenty..-. 703 | NinetyandunderaHundred 68 
Twenty and under Thirty.. 1,306 | One hundred and two .... Z 
Thirty and under Forty... 1,733 | One hundred and three ... 2 
Forty and under Fifty.... 1,872 | One hundred and seven... 1 
Fifty and under Sixty.... 1,780 


It cannot be a matter of regret that in future there will be no necessity 
for publishing the London Bill of Mortality. For all medical or statis. 
tical purposes such a document is not of the slightest value. The extra- 
ordinary discrepancy in the christenings of the above two years is 
singular, As to the deaths, it is probable that the perish clerks 
did not register much above one-half the deaths which occurred within 
the limits of the London Bills. The causes of death, as ascertained 
by the “ searchers,” (often old women,) were nearly as defective; and it 
would be absurd to contrast the London Bill for one moment with the 
new medical registration, authenticated as it is by the members of the 
medical profession. In the London Bill for 1838 one out of every three 
deaths is attributed to “ age and debility,’’ and to “ unknown causes,” 
the proportion assigned to the latter being one in four, In the new 
registration, under the head of “ causes not specified” are included the 
deaths in which inquests have been held, and verdicts returned of “na- 
tural death,” or “ died by the visitation of God,” and also cases in which 
some loose er provincial designation has been applied to the disease 
causing death!; and yet the number of deaths under the head of “causes 
not specified,” occurring in the whole of England and Wales, is only one 
in twenty. The following abstract ofa part of the London Bill which has 
been usually omitted in the “Companion,” is also given for the last time. 
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' “THE DISEASES AND CASUALTIES THIS YEAR. 


DISEASES. Inflammation of the lungs 
Age and 1,826 Influenza 
Apoplexy Insanity. 
Childbirth Locked-jaw 
Cholera Measles 
Consumption Miscarriage 
Constipation of the bowels Mortification .....cseceee 
Convulsions Paralysis 
Dentition, or teething .... Scrofula. 
Diabetes Small-pox 
Diarrhoea Sore-throat and quinsy ... 
Dropsy on the brain...... Stone and gravel.....+..- 
Dropsy on the chest...... Stricture 
Erysipelas Venereal 
Fever, intermittent, or ague Unknown causes......... 
Fever, scarlet Casualties, as under...... 
Fever, typhus 
Gout 
Heart, diseased. CASUALTIES. 
Hooping-cough........+. Died by visitation of God.. 38 
Excessive drinking ...e... 3 
Inflammation Found 17 
Inflammation of the bowels Killed by various accidents 164 
and stomach Murdered 5 
Inflammation of the brain. Poisoned .. 13 


VI—NATIONAL VACCINE INSTITUTION. 


Tre Annual Report to the Secretary of State is dated Feb. 11th, 
1839. It commences by noticing the prevalence of small-pox in 
England during the previous year. The disease raged also with 
great severity over a considerable part of the continent. The fol- 
lowing extract shows that there is nothing in these facts calculated 
to diminish confidence in the efficacy of vaccination :— 

“It seems from the history of this disease that it has recurred 
epidemically once in 12 or 14 years, ever since its first introduction 
into these islands, and always with extraordinary violence and de- 
struction of life; so that 45,000 persons are said to have died in 
one of these epidemic years, before inoculation was introduced, at 
the beginning of the last century. Since that practice was brought 
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here, the loss of life by small-pox, within the bills of mortality, was 
5000 annually; but since vaccination has superseded inoculation, 
the number of deaths has decreased gradually, until it amounted 
.to only 200 in the year 1837. In the course of the year which has 
lately terminated (during which the small-pox prevailed epidemi- 
cally), there have died 800 of this disease, not one more, after all, 
than one-sixth of the number of those who died annually during 
the prevalence of inoculation, notwithstanding the increased po- 
pulation of the metropolis and its neighbourhood. Surely this 
implies some general protective influence, and our confidence in 
the efficacy of good vaccination remains unimpaired, unabated. 
We are, indeed, convinced that the indiscriminate vaccination 
which has been practised in this country, by ignorant and unqua- 
lified persons, with but little or no regard to the condition of body 
of the person to be vaccinated, to the selection of the vaccine 
lymph, or to the progress and character of the vesicle to be formed, 
are to be regarded as amongst the main causes of the occasional 
failure of vaccination; and we are sorry to hear an anxiety ex- 
pressed that a recurrence should often be made to the disease of 
the cow, which first supplied the genuine protective matter: for, 
in the first place, it is not in the nature of any other communi- 
cable virus to degenerate and lose its influence; and, in the next, 
we have the opportunity of bearing our most ample testimony to 
the continuance of the efficiency of the original vaccine lymph 
introduced by Dr. Jenner, through nearly a million of subjects 
successively, of whom many thousands have been exposed, with 
entire impunity, to small-pox in its most malignant form; and 
though we ourselves have taken a good opportunity, more than 
once or twice, of recruiting our stores with fresh genuine matter 
from the cow, yet we think it right to discourage an indiscriminate, 
imprudent resort to this expedient, because the animal is subject 
to more than one eruptive disease, and a mistake might, possibly, 


re made irr the selection of the proper pustule by an inexperienced 
and.” 
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PART II. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON SUBJECTS OF CHRONOLOGY, 
GEOGRAPHY, STATISTICS, &c. 


VII.—_THE HISTORY OF THE POST-OFFICE. 


APART from the interest which every one must feel in the welfare 
of an establishment so universally beneficial as the Post-office, 
recent and coming events give the subject at this moment a pecu- 
liar demand upon our attention. An important experiment is 
about to be made; important—whether viewed in connexion with 
the national industry, trade, or commerce—with its literature, 
morality, or religion—or with its social or domestic relations : there- 
fore, whilst with no unnatural anxiety we anticipate the future, it 
may not be altogether uninstructive to take a short survey of the 
t. 
PeThe early history of the Post-office is obscure, in so far as regards 
our knowledge of particular events or their chronology ; but we 
know that it arose like most other institutions, slowly and from 
very small beginnings, and can perceive with tolerable accuracy 
the modes of its progression. Gale, in his history of Croyland, 
informs us that Edward the Fourth, in his war with Scotland‘in 
1481, introduced an establishment of riders with post horses to, be 
changed at every 20 miles, and who, by handing letters from one 
to another, forwarded them the whole extent of their course, 200 
miles, in two days. The Scottish parliament in the same year 
issued an ordinance for the expediting of couriers to evéry part of 
the kingdom, without, however, expressing the means. In 1543 
arrangements of a similar kind must have existed in England, 
and doubtless with the same object, the conveyance of the de- 
spatches, &c. of the king and his government, for it is stated in 
** Sadler’s Letters and Negociations,” that letters were received in 
Edinburgh on the fourth day after their despatch from London. 
The conveniences thus obtained would naturally in the course of 
time be extended to the public, both as respects individual tra- 
vellers and the occasional transmission of important correspondence 
either by the Government couriers or by special messengers. Ac- 
cordingly the establishment gradually became of so much conse- 


quence, that in an act for the direction of the purveyor of the house- 
hold of Edward the Sixth, passed in 1548, the rate to be charged 
for post horses was fixed at 1d. per mile. It seems highly probable 
that the first general post would be the Government courier, 
whose gratuities, at last swelling into a considerable regular sum, 
would be noticed by Government, and thus lead to its taking the 
matter into its own hands, and to the appointment of a superin- 
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tending officer. The first chief post-master of England was Mr. 
Thomas Randolph, (appointed by Queen Elizabeth in 1581,) an 
individual who had been previously much employed by the queen 
in her Scottish affairs. In the reign of Elizabeth's successor, 
James the First, the office of foreign postmaster was established, 
and the management confided to Matthew de l’Equester. The 
facilities afforded by Government for the transmission of corre- 
spondence up to the period of the reign of Charles the First must 
have been confined to one or two of the principal roads, and have 
been even, upon these, very irregular, as we shall see in noticing 
the act passed in that king’s reign for the establishment of a 
General Post-office; consequently special messengers would be 
continually in requisition for the necessities of particular indi- 
viduals, and for the more regular service of large towns, the uni- 
versities, &c. With the increase of correspondence the duties of 
the messengers would gradually grow into a regular and profitable 
business, and thus produce the class known under the name of 
private Undertakers or Adventurers, who seem to have given the 
impulse to every early Post-office reform, and who were deprived, 
whether justly or no, of the business they had in a great measure 
created, just as it became most profitable. And it is a curious 
fact in the history of the Post-office that every considerable reform 
by which its progress has been accelerated and its advantages 
increased and made more universal, down to that now ensuing in 
accordance with Mr. Hill’s proposals, owes its origin to the 
capital, industry, or skill of private individuals. In the very first 
ordinance of Charles the First, connected with the subject of the 
private carriers, we find the king accompanying the appointment 
of William Frizell and Thomas Witherings, in reversion, to the 
management of the Foreign Post-office in 1631, with denunciations 
against the private adventurers;;and he particularly enjoins 
that none but his own foreign postmasters do presume to exercise 
that office. In 1635 the Act we have alluded to was passed. In 
the preamble it states that ‘“ whereas to this time there hath been 
no certain intercourse between the kingdoms of England and 
Scotland, he now commands his postmaster of England for foreign 
parts to settle a running post or two to run night and day between 
Edinburgh and London, to go thither and come back again in six 
days.” We may observe in passing, that for the period in ques- 
tion the speed here indicated is remarkable, if indeed the injunc- 
tion were strictly obeyed. Letters in places lying near the road 
were to be taken, and bye posts to and from the high road esta- 
blished with Lincoln, Hull, and other important places. Similar 
arrangements were directed for the post between London and 
Dublin through West Chester and Holyhead, and for the post 
between London and Plymouth through Exeter, &c. Oxford, 
Bristol, Colchester, and Norwich were to have corresponding ad- 
vantages as soon as possible. The postmasters in each road were 
required to furnish horses at 24d. per mile. The rates of postage, 
the earliest of which we have any cognizance, were fixed at 2d. for 
a single letter for distances under 80 miles, 4d, for distances under 
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140 miles, 6d. beyond, and 8d. to or from Scotland or the borders. 
Double letters were to be charged double postage. Such were the 
outlines of the first Government measure in relation to the esta- 
blishment of a general Post-office. It concluded with the order 
that no other messengers nor foot posts should carry any letters 
but those alone employed by the king’s Postmaster-General except 
to places to which they did not go, and with the exception of com- 
mon known carriers, messengers particularly sent on purpose, or 
persons carrying letters for a friend. This is decisive as to the 
pre-establishment of a comparatively efficient system by private 
parties, who were apparently too popular to be summarily put down, 
and therefore for the present the Government satisfied itself by a 
vague enactment (that could have had but an arbitrary application) 
against “ other messengers,” &c. Owing partially perhaps to the 
rivalry here indicated, but still more to the general confusion 
attendant on the breaking out of the civil war, the establishment 
failed, and for a considerable period great difficulty was expe- 
rienced in the safe and speedy transmission of letters. In 1640 
Witherings, who by the Act of 1635 had been appointed inland, 
and was previously foreign, postmaster, was superseded by the 
Long Parliament for abuses in the execution of his office. One 
of these abuses was the endeavour, on his part, to stop the private 
adventurers, by forcibly depriving one of their servants of the let- 
ters he carried, and which was voted to be “ against the liberty 
and freedome of the subject.” Witherings’ offices were seques- 
tered into the hands of Philip Burlamachy, to be exercised thence- 
forth under the superintendence of the king’s principal secretary 
of state ; and thus was the first step taken as to the making the 
Post-office authorities responsible to the public. Soon after 
this, a committee was appointed, with Mr. Edmund Prideaux as 
its chairman, to consider the subject'of the Post-office; and in 
1644 we find this Mr. Prideaux exercising the office of postmaster, 
to which he was appointed by both Houses of Parliament, with a 
view doubtless to the improvements he had projected, and which 
he afterwards carried into effect. The gross revenue at this 
period is supposed not to have exceeded 5000/7. In 1649 Prideaux 
established a weekly conveyance to all parts of the kingdom, and 
by his judicious arrangements immediately saved the entire 
amount of the previous loss in the management of the establish- 
ment, namely, 6000/. or 7000/. a-year. The common council of 
the city of London endeavoured to impede the operaticn of Pri- 
deaux's scheme of confining the carriage of letters to the Post- 
office, but this attempt was checked by a resolution of the House 
of Commons of the 21st of March, 1649, that “ the office of post- 
master is and ought to be in the sole power and disposal of Parlia- 
ment.”” The motive to the change here indicated in the opinion 
of Parliament since the vote of 1640, is to be found in the preamble 
to an ordinance passed in 1657, where it is stated, as a recom- 
mendation in favour of the institution of government posts, that 
“‘they will be the best means to discover and prevent many dan- 
gerous and wicked designs against the commonwealth.” In spite, 
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however, of the decision above mentioned, the private carriers 
flourished ; they not only established more frequent posts than the 
government, but carried letters at cheaper rates. Accordingly, in 
1652, the postmasters of the kingdom presented a petition to Par- 
liament begging to be allowed to give ‘‘ unto the people the same 
ease in their rates of letters which is by others declared.’ Every 
kind of obstacle was now thrown in the way of the obnoxious 
rivals to Government: Prideaux issued handbills stating that, if 
letters were sent by “ those who style themselves the ‘ New Un- 
dertakers,’ their passage will be interrupted.” This was immedi- 
ately answered by the parties concerned, who, after referring to the 
vote of 1640, stated that they were resolved “by the help of God to 
continue their management,” and they at the same time announced 
that places not previously supplied would now be included in their 
arrangements, and that, in addition to the posts they had already 
established to leave London on Tuesdays and Saturdays, an addi- 
tional one would thenceforth depart on Thursdays. So that they 
had three weekly posts, whilst the Government had but one; and, 
as we learn from a petition they afterwards presented to Parlia- 
ment, they only charged 3d, where Government charged 6d. De- 
termined, however, to put them down, the Government empowered 
Prideaux to lower the rates of postage to the “ Undertakers,” 
prices, though it does not appear that equal facilities were also 
afforded for the speedy transmission of letters by frequent posts. 
In addition to the motive before stated for making the Post-office 
a Government monopoly, the amount of net revenue derived from 
it began to be an object of some importance ; for in the same year, 
1653, it was farmed to John Manley, Esq., for 10,0002. per annum. 
The ‘“ New Undertakers ” were now forcibly overpowered by the 
seizure of the correspondence in their hands, and after an in- 
effectual petition to Parliament on the subject of the injustice with 
which they conceived themselves to have been treated, we hear no 
- more of them. During the Protectorate, the establishment was 
still further improved and consolidated, and became, as a natural 
consequence, more and more productive. In the first year of the 
Restoration the Post-office arrangements were confirmed nearly 
upon the same basis as before, and some improvements introduced. 
An Act was now passed with the view, as its title quaintly ex- 
presses, of “ Quieting the Postmaster-General in the execution of 
his oflice,’ by which private carriers were once more forbidden, 
and all justices of the peace, constables, &c. were empowered to 
seize all letters so conveyed, and were directed to inform against 
the offenders. In 1663 the revenue was farmed to Daniel 
O’Neale, Esq., for 21,5002. per annum, and the amount settled 
upon the Duke of York, the king’s brother. So anxious were the 
parties concerned to keep this revenue from the public, that express 
provision was made against any portion of the receipts being paid 
into the Exchequer. In 1674 the revenue was farmed at 43,0007. 
per annum, and two years after Sir William Petty calculated that 
since 1635 the number of letters had increased in the proportion 
of 20to 1. In 1683 the Metropolitan Penny Post was set up by 
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an upholsterer named Murray, who assigned his interest to a Mr. 
Dockwra, from whom Government took it, settling upon him in 
return a pension of 200/. a-year.* In 1685 the net revenue had 
increased to the estimated sum of 65,000/. per annum, so that if 
22 years before it had been an object to keep it from the use of the 
Speci it was now more so than ever. Its possessor, the Duke of 

ork, was now James the Second, and lost no time in ensuring it 
to himself personally, by obtaining an Act in the first year of his 
reign, with the additional proviso, that the revenue should here- 
after be to him, his heirs, and successors, one entire and-inde- 
Seasible estate in fee simple, and therefore that its revenues were 
not to be accounted for to Parliament. Truly, the sovereign who 
could ask, and the Parliament that could make such a grant, 
must have been worthy of each other. In 1688 the revolution 
took place, and the Parliament, by resuming the grant, nominally 
did away with so flagitious an arrangement, yet the king still re- 
ceived the revenue, and left the country without any authentic 
knowledge of its amount. In the following year the Act for the 
establishment of a General Post-office in Scotland was passed, 
though of course the system must have been previously in opera- 
tion to some extent, most probably under the management of 
private individuals. This office appears to have been remarkably 
unproductive in the first few years of its existence ; for in 1698 Sir 
Robert Sinclair received a grant from King William of the whole 
revenue, free, with a pension of 300/. a-year in addition to keep up 
the establishment. Sir Robert, however, thought the grant dis- 
advantageous even on these terms, and gave it up. 

The Act of Queen Anne is the next important event in the 
history of the Post-office. The rates for the United Kingdom 
Were now advanced in order to obtain increased means for the war 
then existing, It was thought that the several rates might with 
“ little burden to the subject be increased ;” accordingly the 2d. 
letters were raised to 3d., and others in proportion. The revenue 
appears to have been still settled on the sovereign, but was de- 
clared to be inalienable beyond his or her life. Seven hundred 
pounds weekly was ordered to be paid into the Exchequer towards 
the supplies for the war from the Ist of June, 1711, until Ist of 
June, 1743, from the increase now anticipated, and a third of the 
remainder, if there should be still a surplus, was placed at the dis- 
posal of parliament. By the same Act the former laws for the 
establishment of separate Post-offices in England and Scotland 
were repealed, and one general office and officer created for the 
whole kingdom. Additional chief letter offices were established 
at the same time in Edinburgh, Dublin, New York, and the West 
Indies. Dr. D'Avenant, in his ‘‘ New Dialogues,” makes the ave 
net revenue for the years 1707, 8, and 9, to be 56,6647. 19s. 104d., 
which deducted from the gross receipts, as stated by the Act just 
mentioned, at 111,461/. 17s. 10d., leaves 54,7962. 17s. 114d. for 
the cost of management, or nearly 100/. per cent. In Act 1 Geo. 

* This department of the Post-office has been already noticed in our 
publication for 1838, consequently we omit further mention of it here. | 
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I., 1715, it is declared that the entire revenue, with the exceptions 
before mentioned, “shall be for the support of his Majesty’s 
household, and of the honour and dignity of his crown.” In 
1717 the weekly payments of 700/. were made perpetual. In 
the following year, the net revenue, according to the Commis- 
sioners of the Equivalent, was 62,050/. for England, and 2,0002. for 
Scotland. The year 1720 was distinguished by a new reform in 
the Post-office arrangement: this was the improvement of the 
cross-posts by Mr. Allen, who farmed them at a certain sum, with 
the understanding that whatever new profits might be realized by 
his plans should be his own during his lifetime. It is stated that 
he was so successful in his schemes as to make an average profit 
of nearly 12,0007. a year during 42 years. In 1724 the regular 
official accounts of the net revenue commence; in that year it was 
96,3391. 7s. 5d. Upon the demise of George I. the revenue was 
settled as before upon the successor to the throne, in the sixth 
year of whose reign, an attempt was made, remarkably illustrative 
of the want of a proper knowledge of the boundaries of legislation, 
or even of common justice. It was enacted that bills of exchange 
were not to be sent with a letter upon the same piece of paper, 
and still further, that persons were not to write different notes 
upon the same sheet! It isa pity we have not recorded, for the 
benefit of future legislators, the means by which this precious 
law was to be carried into effect. There could be but one way, 
namely, a wholesale opening of letters, a measure, the parliament 
that passed the law, would not have dared to recommend. Sothat 
the only effect of this regulation must have been, that persons 
scrupulously regardful of the law would be taxed for their honesty, 
whilst all other persons would escape free from the charge. A similar 
law was passed with respect to writs. These acts were passed in 
1732, and existed till the beginning of the present century. In 
1735, the House of: Commons agreed that the privilege of franking 
was coeval with the establishment of the Post-office it regulated 
at the same time the limits of the weight to be franked, namely 


two ounces ; made it imperative that franks should be signed with - 


a member's name, and confined the privilege to the period during 
which Parliament was sitting, or within 40 days before and after. 
In 1764 and 1765, the entire subjects of franking and rates of post- 
age were again reviewed, and important alterations made. The 
abuses of the former had become very flagrant. Up to this period, 
members were simply required to write their names in the corner. 
Their servants accordingly were in the habit of begging numbers 
of these franked covers, and making a trade of their sale. The 
injury thus done to the revenue was most serious. The amount 
of franked packages at the regular rates of postage amounted 
about this time to the enormous sum of 170,000/., a considerable 
portion of which was added to the revenue by the regulation we 
are about to notice. Forgeries also, it appears, were very common, 
owing to the simplicity of the requisite imitation, and the many 
facilities afforded for their sale. It was now declared that the 
entire superscription should be written by the member, and for- 
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gery was made punishable With seven years’ transportation. The 
principal alterations made in the rates of postage were in con- 
nexion with letters transmitted short distances. The postage 
previously had been 3d. for letters to places under 80 miles, it was 
now enacted that letters transmitted only one post stage were to be 
charged but 1d., and two stages 2d. By the same act postmasters 
were empowered to establish penny posts in any town of the 
British dominions ; ship letters were directed to be brought to the 
Post-office ; and embezzlement of letters, or taking notes or bills 
out of them, or robbing the mail, were each made felonious acts. 
Lastly, the post boys were rendered punishable by imprisonment 
and hard labour for neglect or improper conduct. 

We have now to notice one of the most important of the events 
connected with the Post-office history; we allude to the improve- 
ments of Mr. Palmer. The circumstances connected with this 
affair are deeply interesting, partly from the importance of the 
effects resulting from Mr. Palmer’s arrangements, but still more 
from the unparalleled difficulties he had personally to encounter at 
every step in his progress, and from the cruel injustice with which 
he was treated, when success was no longer doubtful. We have 
neither space nor inclination to enter fully into the painful details, 
but to a certain extent the history of the plan is the history of its 
author, and must be noticed accordingly. At the time the ma- 
nagement of the Post-office attracted Mr. Palmer's attention, he 
was the manager of the theatres of Bath and Bristol, and in the 
enjoyment of a considerable income. The first circumstance that 
particularly struck him was the great length of time consumed in 
the transmission of a letter from London to Bath, a distance of 
110 miles. A letter posted in London on Monday evening was 
seldom delivered earlier than Wednesday afternoon, frequently 
much later, whilst at the very samé time coaches were leaving 
London on Monday afternoon and reaching Bath By breakfast 
time the following morning. The postage of a letter was 6d., the 
carriage of a parcel 2s., yet Mr. Palmer discovered that the trades- 
men continually made parcels of their letters, the extra speed being 
of more consequence than the extra expense. From this indivi- 
dual specimen of the existing arrangements, Mr. Palmer carried 
his inquiries farther : he found that the Post-office was as irregular 
as it was slow; that its robbery was a matter of continual occurrence ; 
that the grossest mismanagement, and the most flagrant abuses 
pervaded every department; and, in short, that at horough reforma- 
tion was required, both for the sake of the public accommodation, 
and the government revenue. He fearaettintely devoted himself 
to the consideration of the remedy, and presented the first rude 
sketch of his plan to Mr. Pitt, the minister, in 1782, with an inti- 
mation that he was willing to devote his entire time and attention 
to the carrying it into operation ; that if he failed, he should not ex- 
pect a shilling for his services, but that, ifhe succeeded, he expected 
23 per cent. upon the increase on the net revenue. His proposal 
pleased the sagacious premier, who returned it to him in order that 
it might be further developed, stating at the same time that the 
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pecuniary proposition was fair, and would not be objected to. 
Early in 1783 the plan, prepared as desired, was again presented 
and about to be acted upon, when the administration was dissolved. 
The new ministers, however, took up the matter, but for the time 
did no more than transmit the plan to the Post-oflice for the 
opinion of the authorities. In the interim Mr. Palmer travelled 
through the country to clear up fresh doubts that had been ex- 
pressed, and from this period appears to have determined to pur- 
sue the affair at every personal risk, satisfied that success was fea- 
sible, and that a magnificent fortune would ultimately be his 
reward for all the difficulty, anxiety, and pecuniary danger he had 
to undergo. In July following, the Post-office authorities furnished 
their opinion in the shape of three volumes of objections! declaring 
generally that the plan was impracticable, and would be preju- 
icial to revenue and to commerce. Some of the objections 
offered show the extreme absurdities into which selfishness or 
bigotry may lead men, even upon matters with which ‘above all 
others they ought to be the best acquainted. One declared that the . 
coaches went too fast for the proper transaction of the business 
of the Post-office in the different towns, whilst another could not 
even see why the Post-office should be the swiftest conveyance in 
England. It was asserted that the time for the transmittal of the 
mails from London, namely, from midnight until two or three 
o'clock in the morning, could not be altered without throwing the 
whole correspondence of England into confusion. As to the ap- 
pointment of a guard, one gentleman observed pleasantly as well 
as shrewdly, that “he might be waited for at every ale-house he 
should pass by,” whilst another could not “think a guard to each 
mail would add to its safety ;” but the climax of the argument was 
reached by a third, who, evidently thinking there was danger in 
too much security, lest the robbers should grow outrageous at such 
unfair conduct, observed, “that when desperate fellows had once 
determined upon a mail robbery, the consequence would be mur- 
der in case of resistance!’ In conclusion, it was stated generally 
With respect to the affairs of the Post-office, ‘‘ that the constant 
eye that has long been kept toward their improvement in all situ- 
ations, and under all circumstances, has made them now almost as 
perfect as they can be without exhausting the revenue arising 
therefrom.” Seeing all this, we may excuse the merriment appa- 
rently produced among these gentlemen at the absurdity of Mr. 
Palmer's idea, that the Bath mail could be brought to London in 
16 or 18 hours. At all events, whether the plan was or was not 
practicable, there was no denying the firmness of its author. 
Instead of listening with humble conviction to the objections urged, 
he refuted them all, and decided government in his favour. 
Again delay was caused by a change of administration, but it was 
Mr. Pitt who came into power, and who lost no time in visiting 
the Post-office with Mr. Palmer to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. Fresh objections were here presented to the minister, 
the authorities were more than ever convinced that the scheme 
Was impracticable and destructive. Nearly seven more anxious 
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months were spent by Mr. Palmer in collecting information to 
overcome these new obstacles : at last a meeting took place, at which 
the Postmasters-General and their principal officers were confronted 
with Mr. Palmer, who triumphantly answered all their objections ; 
a trial was peremptorily ordered to be made. On the 2nd of 
August, 1784, the first mail coach left London for Bristol, and 
others to different parts followed, and, before many days had 
elapsed, it became evident to every unprejudiced person that the 
plan would be greatly successful. What was the conduct of the 
Post-office authorities at this period? Were they anxious to atone 
for their previous mistaken opposition by the most cordial assist- 
ance now? Let the Treasury minute of the 21st of the same 
month answer, which Mr. Palmer was necessitated to obtain, before 
he could proceed any further. It was to the effect “that every 
assistance be afforded, and such power furnished him [Mr. Pal- 
mer], as will effectually secure the obedience of the several post- 
masters to his direction.” Scarcely any attention was paid to this 
command. Upon the introduction of the system upon any new line 
of road, every conceivable difficulty was thrown in the way; the 
contractors in particular were rendered unable to fulfil their engage- 
ments, and were in consequence terribly harassed in mind, as well as 
seriously injured in circumstances. In July following, therefore, 
Mr. Palmer, whose spirit no opposition, however malignant or 
unceasing, could subdue, no injustice, however flagrant, turn aside 
from the path he had chosen, was again compelled to appeal to the 
Treasury for assistance. Their Lordships in consequence issued 
a peremptory order to enforce the further extension of the plan ; 
and circular letters were addressed to the principal postmasters 
of the kingdom, requiring that all directions from Mr. Palmer or 
his agents should be obeyed as their own, and threatening punish- 
ment, should they in future be neglected or misconstrued. By 
the autumn of the same year, that is within twelve months of the 
commencement of the plan, it had been carried into execution with 
complete success on the principal and direct cross roads. Mr. 
Palmer now asked for his reward ; he applied for the legal instru- 
ments of the appointment which had been promised to him, and 
received a draft thereof, by which he was declared Surveyor and 
Comptroller-General of the Post-office during life, with full au- 
thority to suspend any officers for neglect of his own or the 
Postmaster-General’s instructions. His salary was fixed at 
1500/. a year, with a commission of 2} per cent. upon the surplus 
of the net revenue beyond 240,000/. And now commences that 
part of the affair which is nationally disgraceful. This appoint- 
ment was delayed upon different pretexts from time to time and 
was ultimately done away with altogether, and an annuity large 
in itself, but which was infinitely below the amount Mr. Palmer 
was entitled to, settled upon him in professed compensation. The 
first objection to the legal instrument required, was that the ap- 
pointment must be under the Post-office, or require a new act, 
consequently a Treasury warrant was issued for the time to pre- 
vent any cessation of Mr. Palmer’s endeavours, Now the very 
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reason here given proves decisively Mr. Palmer’s position as inde- 
pendent of the Postmasters-General, and establishes beyond 
question the injustice of the subsequent treatment he experienced. 
The.plan was now successful, in some points even more so than 
its author had ventured to anticipate : will it be believed, then, that 
the Post-office authorities had by this time grown so desperately 
shameless as to come forward once more, in 1786, and declare 
their opinion that, from the trial which had taken place, the plan 
was and must be prejudicial to the revenue and to commerce ? 
However, they appear now to have been entirely unsupported in 
the position they had so pertinaciously defended ;—the government 
treated the opinion with the contempt it deserved. The Treasury 
warrant we have mentioned was now sent to the Post-office, but it 
was not ratified, because the Postmaster-General, Lord Tanker- 
ville, had “doubts about the per centage.” His doubts were ulti- 
mately removed, but too late to produce any beneficial effect, for 
he quitted office, leaving the appointment unsigned. Lord Cla- 
rendon, his successor, had also his doubts, and endeavoured to in- 
duce Mr. Pitt to authorise a different arrangement, but the minister 
wisely as well as justly refused, observing, that it would bea spur 
to exertion, and equitable and beneficial to both sides. On the 
11th of October, 1786, Mr. Palmer received a limited appointment, 
which ultimately proved to be as worthless as it was limited. He 
now introduced the plan into Scotland. He next went to France 
to arrange a better system of communication between that and 
our own country. From this time until 1792 he continued his 
exertions, perfecting and consolidating the plan he had already 
brought into operation, and preparing new ones, when he was 
suddenly suspended by the Postmasters-General, Lords. Carteret 
and Walsingham. He denied their authority over him, but 
discovered that their influence at all events was paramount. It 
would be useless entering into the details of the alleged causes of 
this proceeding, for it is evident that, from the very commence- 
ment of his exertions, his true opponents were the Postmasters- 
General. It is perfectly inconceivable that any officer of the 
establishment would have dared for one moment to thwart Mr. 
Palmer, if there had not been generally understood impunity 
for so doing, although, on the other side, there is no doubt Mr. 
Palmer was somewhat captious and irritable. In fact, when it 
was discovered that Mr. Palmer was determined there should be 
no longer such impunity, by his discharging Mr. Bonner, his deputy, 
for writing letters against his plan, the Postmasters-General re- 
stored the contumacious officer, on the plea that Mr. Palmer had 
given them no reasons for his suspension. They had written to 
him on a Thursday morning, requiring his reasons, but stating no 
particular time for the answer; within a few hours he was called 
away into the country by the dangerous illness ofa son, he returned 
harassed and ill on Monday night, and on Tuesday was waited upon 
by Mr. Bonner, who came to demand his key, for—he was restored ! 
Mr. Palmer now demanded his per centage, and had this been given 
cheerfully, he would still have experienced great injustice in being 
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compelled to depend for his-profits on the exertions of individuals 
in the highest degree hostile to him. Perhaps the Treasury saw 
this, and being unwilling to do what it ought to have done, that 
is, restore him with full power to bis position, it settled upon him 
an annuity of £3000 a year. Was this a just remuneration? The 
per centage in that very year would have amounted to above 37007. 
exclusive of his salary; and the annual progressive increase upon 
this would have been very large. Mr. Palmer strove in vain to in- 
duce the Lords of the Treasury to reverse this iniquitous decision ; 
in 1797 he petitioned Parliament. A committee was appointed ; 
the. evidence in favour of his claim was complete; but nothing 
further resulted from it. And thus the matter ended, to the shame 
of the Government, who could thus break faith with a helpless in- 
dividual, and to the people, who failed to remonstrate in favour of 
so great a public benefactor. We conclude our notice of this im- 
portant era in the history of the Post-office with a short summary 
of the beneficial effects of Mr. Palmer’s arrangements, incomplete 
as he was compelled to leave them. First, as to the revenue: for 
the nine years ending 1774, the average net amount was 162,534/. 
6s.; for the nine years ending 1783 (prior to the commencement 
of the new system), the net amount was only 149,333/. 18s., show- 
ing a decrease of 13,198/. 13s. This was the state of the revenue 
when Mr. Palmer commenced operations ; what was it afterwards ? 
In 1793, that is, the year immediately following that of his suspen- 
sion, the net revenue was 391,508/.; and in 1797, the year in which 
he petitioned Parliament, it was 541,833/.! The facilities afforded 
for the speedier transmission of correspondence is no less remark- 
able: generally speaking, the mails were conveyed in one-half of 
their previous time; in many cases, in one-third of the previous 
time ; and in some of the cross posts, in one-fourth ! - Posts were 
made daily to above 500 places, which had before only received 
them thrice a week! Lastly, the delivery of letters became as 
conspicuous for its regularity and adaptation to the public conveni- 
ence, as it*>had been previously notorious for the opposite qualities. 
The safety enjoyed by correspondents contrasts in an equally ex- 
traordinary manner with the previous insecurity. Robberies had 
been of continual occurrence, and the mere cost of the pursuit and 
apprehension of the offenders amounted in a single year to several 
thousand pounds. There is no mystery as to the cause of so 
wretched a state of things. Mr. Palmer states, in the plan presented 
to Mr. Pitt, that “ the mail is generally intrusted to some idle boy 
without character, mounted on a worn-out hack, and who, so far 
from being able to defend himself, or escape from a robber, is much 
more likely to be in league with him.” Mr. Palmer did indeed 
“ reform this altogether,” for up to 1797 not a single robbery of 
his mails had taken place, and therefore not a shilling had been 
lost by the public or expended by the Post-office in this way. 
Most important alterations were made in the domestic manage- 
ment of the Post-office. Many gross abuses and equally gross 
frauds were checked or destroyed for ever; the health and comfort 
of the clerks were incalculably improved by the abolition of so 
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much midnight employment; and, generally, the entire system 
was simplified and improved. Lastly, whilst the revenue had in- 
creased as we have seen, the number of newspapers carried free 
had increased from 2,000,000 to 8,000,000. 

‘One part of Mr. Palmer’s plan had been to raise the rates of 
postage. This was probably proposed as much with the idea of 
recommending the scheme to the minister as from any other motive. 
The rates were in consequence raised in 1784 to 2d. for the letters 
which had been previously 1d., 3d. for those which had been 2d., 
and so on generally through the scale. A suggestion of Mr. Pal- 
mer’s as to remedying the abuses of franking was adopted: it was 
made imperative that members should write the name of the place 
where they then were, and the date, in words at full, and that the 
letter should be posted only as a frank in the post-office of such place 
and on the day thereon named. In the same year the Irish Post- 
office was established independent of that of England, but the two 
have been now for several years consolidated. In 1795 the abuses 
of franking again attracted the attention of the Legislature ; franked 
letters were now only to carry one ounce, and they were only to pass 
freelwhen posted ‘within 29 milesof the place where the members 
concerned were on that or the preceding day. No more than 10 also 
were to be sent or 15 received daily. Soldiers and sailors were allowed 
by this act to send letters countersigned by their officers on payment 
of 1d., and patterns, with covers open at the ends, and containing 
no writing but the prices, and the name and address of the sender, 
were to be charged only single postage. Two years after, by the 
37th Act of George IIL., the rates of postage were again raised, an 
additional 1d. being levied upon the lower priced classes of letters, 
2d. on the higher. In 1799 the postmaster was empowered to 
send foreign letters by any vessels ; to charge 4d. upon ship letters 
received, for which the shipowner was to be allowed 2d. In 1801 
the rates of the higher priced classes of letters were considerably 
increased: 8d. had been hitherto the maximum, even for distances 
of 500 miles; the maximum was now made ls. Soon after this, — 
some inconveniences or losses appear to have been incurred by 
postmasters giving back letters to the professed writers ; this was 
to be done no longer, on any pretence. Members of Parlia- 
ment were authorised at this period to send or receive letters, 
printed votes, proceedings in Parliament, and printed newspapers. 
free, and the postage on such votes and newspapers was re- 
duced to 1d. to the public. The former part of this enactment 
was probably to legalise a privilege then existing—not to create 
anewone. It should seem that government thought the conti- 
nual increase of the net revenue was owing to the continual in- 
crease of the rates of postage, rather than, as was most probably 
the truth, in spite of them ; so it went on levying additional charges 
every few years, till its rapacity defeated itself. In 1805 an addi- 
tional 1d. was charged upon all. classes of letters; and again, in 
1812, on all but the two or three lowest priced classes. The fol- 
lowing table, illustrative of the progressive increase in the rates of 
postage from 1765 to 1812, applies strictly to England and Wales 
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only, but shows also with sufficient accuracy the progress of the 
different rates of postage for Ireland and Scotland :— 


1765 | 1784 | 1797 | 1801 | 1805 | 1812 


d d. d. d d. d. 
Not exceeding 15 miles. . « 1 2 3 3 4 4 
Above 20 and not exceeding 30 miles . 2 3 4 4 5 6 
» 450 o 80 ,, : 3 4 5 6 7 8 
» 17 ” 230 4 6 8 9/10} nl 

” 400 ” 500 ” ° 4 6 8 12 


138 | 14 


In 1816 the gross revenue amounted to 2,418,741/., the charges of 
collection of which amounted to 704,639/., leaving a net revenue of 
1,619,196/., since which time no increase has taken place. By 
the 6th of George 1V. the postage of 1d. on votes, proceedings in 
parliament, and newspapers, was virtually done away with by the 
repeal of the regulation requiring that amember’s name should be 
written on the covers. In 1837 the entire body of acts relating to 
the Post-office were repealed, and their chief provisions consoli- 
dated into one general statute, lst of Victoria. We conclude our 
paper with a brief notice of the great measure which is about to 
come into operation, and which, as we before observed, gives a pe- 
culiar interest to the subject of the Post-office at this moment. 
“Postage,” observed Mr. Palmer, “is really no tax, but a fair 
and reasonable price for so much labour, which Government by 
its monopoly is enabled to do cheaper than any individual, and 
should do with greater expedition and safety, or submit to the loss 
of the public employing other carriers in preference.” He does 
not here positively say the Post-office should be as economical as 
he says it should be expeditious and safe; but the passage shows 
clearly enough that it was not for want of perception of the truth, 
but that.the time was not ripe for its practical development. Ac- 
cordingly, since his time economy has been the great essential 
requisite. For want of it the revenue has been stationary since 
1816, in spite of the enormous increase in the population and in 
the trade and commerce of the country ; in spite, too, of the general 
demand for facilities of communication. We are, however, on the 
eve of a thorough reformation. A worthy successor to Mr. Palmer 
has arisen in the person of the author of the well-known pamphlet 
on Post-office Reform ; and through his endeavours the establish- 
ment is about to assume for the first time the rank to which its 


powers and capabilities entitle it, and become one of the greatest of 
the mechanical agencies in the promotion of the civilization of 


mankind. The history of Mr. Hill’s plan is most cheering: a 
more striking instance of a proposed national good being suddenly 
and universally appreciated by the people for whose benefit it was 
intended does not perhaps exist ; and this, too, in connexion with 
a plan, the details of which were unquestionably rather startling 
at the first glance. In 1837 the pamphlet in question appeared. 
It commenced with a view of the state of the Post-office revenue, 
and showed that the cause of its stationary condition was the enor- 
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mous rate of taxation charged upon letters, which was proved to 
be several hundred per cent. The great extent and univeral 
prevalence of the custom of sending letters by private carriers and 
by parcels was also shown to be the natural result of the same 
heavy rates of postage, and that a very low charge, by including 
all these, would tend in a great measure to make up the loss to 
the revenue from such low charge being made general. Attention 
was also called to the certain increase of correspondence, commer- 
cial, literary, and domestic, that must result, if the postage were 
thus reduced. Lastly, the almost incredible fact was stated, that 
the cost of transit for a letter from London to Edinburgh was only 
the 36th part of a penny, consequently that there was no coin small 
enough to denote the difference that should be made between let- 
ters transmitted the longest and shortest distances. From all this 
was deduced the conclusion that 1d. should be the general charge 
for letters throughout the country. The statements and proposi- 
tions were illustrated by a great amount of various and interesting 
information, and by details evidently well calculated for the safe 
and effectual operation of the plan. The public were at first sur- 
prised: some small portion of it, perhaps, thought the scheme 
simply ridiculous; another, that it was practicable and excellent ; 
but the larger proportion, we may safely conclude, looked upon 
the idea as too good to be true. Three editions were called for in 
the space of a few months ; objections were made, but so success- 
fully answered that they forwarded rather than retarded the mea- 
sure; public bodies began to petition; the press gave its cordial 
assistance ; a committee of the House of Commons was appointed, 
and the report was highly favourable, though it did not venture to 
recommend for the time more than a partial adoption of the 
scheme. Government accordingly prepared .to make a partial 
trial, but by this time the nation had become thoroughly satisfied 
ofits entire excellence and practicability, and the Houses of 
Parliament and the Government were at last fairly petitioned into 
its complete adoption. At this period (October), the necessary 
arrangements are being made, under Mr. Hill’s own superintend- 
ence; a fact as honourable to the Government—from evincing, 
as it does, the cordiality of its approbation—as it must be grati- 
fying to the public, tosee its benefactor so justly and appropriately 
rewarded. We append a brief tabular view of the progress of the 


Post Orrice REVENUE. 


Years. Net Receipts, Years. Net Receipts. 
1653 10,000 1749. 88,323 
1674 43,000 1799 . « 657,388 
718 . 64,050 1824 « 1,400,080 
*1724 96,339 1837 . « 1,511,026 


* Prior to this period there were no regular and exact official accounts kept, conse- 


quently the figures attached to the previous years must be considered as indications 
only of the truth. 
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The gross proceeds of the General Post in 1838, were 
Scotland. . . e « 223,491 


— 2.356384 
Deduct return letters and overcharges, 
Scotland . . . e 11,948 
Treland © © © © © 24,954 


‘2 


120,937 
Parliamentary pensions. . . 17,012 
137,949 


2,198,435 


Expenses : 
England . . « « £436,990 
Ireland. « 101,310 
—— 610,659 


Net produce. £1,587,776 
Two-penny Post,Gross produce . . . £130,831 


Net produce eee 71,735 


_ mes produce of Post Office revenue, year} £1,639,511 
[Since this was printed a Treasury Minute has been issued for regu- 
lating the postage, which we have given at the end, p 230.] 


VIIL—RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE general adoption of Railway communications in England, 
between all places which through their populousness or the extent 
of their manufactures offer a reasonable prospect of profitable 
returns, is no longer a question of doubtful result. The works of this 
kind which have been recently completed, or which are now in pro- 
gress through every quarter of the island, have been so well sup- 
ported through times of no ordinary trial with respect to the raising 
of capital, as to exhibit in the most unequivocal manner the opinion 
of the public concerning their utility and the gains that will re- 
sult from their operations. 

Before resuming the description of these aids to commerce and 
civilization upon the plan pursued in the last three volumes of the 
Companion, that of giving an account of such railways as have 
been wholly or partially completed and put to use since our pub- 
lication of last year, it may be well to take a retrospective glance 
at some of the more important of those works which have already 
been described, in order to ascertain how far they have answered 
the expectations of their projectors, and to what extent the expe- : 
rience which they afford justifies the confidence with which the | 
system is stil! pursued. | 
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The revenue and profits derived from the working of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester line in each half year from the beginning 
of 1836 to the 30th of June 1839, have been as follows :— 


Revenue. Profits. 
Half year ending 30 June 1836. © £109,355 £39 ,402 
>,  30June 1837. 105,951 35,762 
31 Dec. ,, e 120,048 47,148 
>> 380June 1838 . 123,610 46 ,556 
31 Dec. ,, « 136,693 55,714 
>>, 30June 1839 . . 123,814 48,211 


The increase in 1838 over the receipts of former years is re- 
markable. There was but little difference between the two pre- 
ceding years, but the traffic of 1838 shows an advantage over 
either of those years to the extent of 20 per cent., and the revenue 
of the first half of 1839 has more than kept pace with the cor- 
responding portion of 1838. 

The Grand Junction Railway between Birmingham and the 
Liverpool and Manchester line at Newton, opened on the 4th of 
July 1837, since which time the half yearly receipts have been :— 


Receipts. Profits. 
e e e £116,740 
e 125,130 
e e ° 178,039 e e e £73,714 
30 June 1839. 191,936. . 98,109 


The great increase realized during the last twelve months 
must be in a great degree attributed to the opening through its 
full extent of the London and Birmingham line, but it has also 
partly arisen from the conveyance of merchandise, the arrange- 
ments for which could not be. made for some time after the 
Grand Junction Railway was first opened. 

The London and Birmingham Railway was opened for use 
through its whole extent only in September 1838. The receipts 
during the first six months of 1839 have amounted to 270,814. 
and the profit, after deducting all the charges, and reserving 14,0002. 
for depreciation of stock, was 168,874/. The gross receipts since 
June have been at a much higher rate, so that the aggregate of 
the second half of 1839, if the traffic proceeds at an equal rate 
throughout the year, will exceed 370,000/. The completion of the 
Various lines now in progress, which will perform the part of 
affluents to this railway, must still further augment its revenues ; 
but, without waiting for the opening of these lines, the present 
rate of traffic proves equal to that which was put forward in the 
estimates of the projectors, and such is the steady rate of progres- 
sion which has hitherto been experienced in the amount of the 
traffic, that it seems not unreasonable to expect that the actual 
revenue will in time bear as favourable a proportion to the actual 
cost of the undertaking as the estimated revenue bore to the 
estimated cost of construction. 


It has been made a ground of reproach against the professional 


To3l Dec. 1837. . 
30 June 1838. . 
31 Dec. 1838. 
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gentlemen by whom estimates of many of our railway under- 
takings were formed, that the actual outlay has so enormously 
outrun their anticipations. That this should have been the case 
should not be very surprising. There is always a tendency to 
underrate the probable cost of works projected upon a large 
scale, even in those cases where ample experience has been afforded ; 
in the cases under our present consideration, there could be no 
aid derived from experience, and many sources of expense might 
therefore easily escape the most cautious calculator, On the other 
hand, it is on every account satisfactory to know that it all the 
important railway undertakings that have hitherto been suffi- 
ciently tested, the estimates of revenue formed by the projectors, 
proverbially a sanguine race of men, have been far exceeded. 
The estimated revenue on the Liverpool and Manchester line was 
62,5007. and it has been shown that, in the year 1838, the receipts 
amounted to-260,3037. On the Newcastle and Carlisle line, the 
estimated revenue was 28,000/., while the receipts in 1838 were 
61,2552. 

The number of passengers conveyed along the various lines 
that have hitherto been made available for travelling has been 
far beyond what was expected by the most sanguine. Great as it 
has been, however, there is good reason for believing, from the 
evidence afforded by the amount of railway travelling in Belgium, 
where the inducements to locomotion are not nearly so cogent as 
they are in England, but where very low rates are charged for the 
conveyance of passengers, that if the fares were materially lowered. 
in this country, not only would the amount of travelling be in- 
creased out of all proportion beyond the rate of reduction, but that 
the revenue of the proprietors would be improved also. The in- 
stances that can be offered from the experience of our country in 
support of this view are not many. On the Manchester, Bolton, 
and Bury Railway, it has been found that a comparatively trifling 
abatement of the fares has been productive of a far more active 
traffic and of increased revenue. Up to the 12thof July 1838 
the following rates were charged : 


Passengers in covered carriages Ist class, 2s. 6d. each 
ditto ditto 2nd class, 2s. Od. 
Passengers in open carriages ls. Od. 


During the six weeks ending 12th of July, the number of pas- 
sengers conveyed at these rates was 26,579, and the money paid 
by them 1,911/. 6s. 9d. The fares were then reduced as follows : 


In covered carriages Ist class, 2s. Od. 
ditto 2nd class, 1s. 6d. 
In open wagons (as before) _—1s. Od. 


In the following six weeks the travellers numbered 35,128, and 
the fares paid by them amounted to 2,129/. 7s. 9d. 

In the month of December following, the travelling in open 
wagons was discontinued, and the fare by, first class carriages 
was raised to 2s. 6d., that by second class carriages being con- 
tinued at 1s. 6d. The consequence of this further alteration may 
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be seen from the fact, that in the six weeks that preceded it, the 
number of passengers conveyed was 31,435, and the money re- 
ceived, 1,983/. 0s. 6d., while in the six weeks that followed the in- 
crease, the number of travellers fell-to 23,951, the money paid by 
whom was 2,029/. 16s. 6d. 

On the Leeds and Selby Railway, the fares charged in 1835 
were, by first class carriages, 3s. and by second class 2s. per head, 
and the number of persons conveyed was 100,895. In 1836, the 
fares were raised to 4s, by first class, and 3s. by second class car- 
riages, and the number of passengers was reduced to 88,957. In 
May, 1837, a further advance was made in the fares to 5s. and 4s. 
for the different kinds of carriages, and the number conveyed that 
year was only 70,625. This falling off occurred altogether after 
the raising of the fares, the number in the first four months of 1837 
having been 1,469 greater than in the corresponding portion of 
1836. In 1838 the fares were again lowered to 4s. for first class 
and 3s. for second class carriages, and the number of persons con- 
veyed in the year was 90,637. 

It will place these results in a stronger light to quote the fol- 
lowing figures from the evidence given by the chairman of the 
Leeds and Selby Railway Company before a Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1839. 

Six months from May to October— 

1836. Fares 4s. and 3s. Number carried 60,439 Money received £8,940 
1837. ,, 5s. and 4s. 41,830 £7,650 
1838, ,, 4s. and 3s. 60,174 £7,862 


The reduction of the fares in 1838 has thus had the effect of 
raising the number of travellers to nearly the same level as before 
the advance of price, but has by no means brought back the 
revenue to its former amount, from which it would appear pro- 
bable that the previous raising of the fares must have led to the adop- 
tion of the second class carriages, and that this habit has since 
continued. 

The following statement of the total number of passengers con- 
veyed on various lines of railroad, in the year 1838, is taken from 
the Second Report of the Committee of the House of Commons 
appointed in April, 1839. 

Liverpool and Manchester « 
Grand Junction 
London and Birmingham . 
London and Greenwich 
Newcastle and Carlisle 
Stockton and Darlington 
Dundee and Newtyle 
Durham and Sunderland 
Edinburgh and Dalkeith 
Gawkirk and Glasgow 
Leeds and Selby. 
Leicester and Swannington. 
Paisley and Renfrew . ° 
Dublin and Kingstown. 
Bolton and Leigh . e 


609,336 
445,290 
459,385 
1,544,266 
196,051 
«228, 946 
59,682 
299,201 
- ‘128,378 
90,637 
23,053 
143,180 
1,141,679 
- 86,320 
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In the same Report is given the traffic upon other lines that 
were opened in the course of 1838, as follows :— 


Dundee and Arbroath from 8 Oct. to3l Dec. 18,897 
Great Western >, 4Juneto dv. 270,892 
Manchester, Bolton, and Bury, 3, 29 May to do. . 227,727 

North Union . >, 22 Oct. to dv 22,739 
Sheffield and Rotherham ,. 31 Oct. to do . 82,175 
Southampton « e 21 May to do. . 216,172 


The great increase in the number of passengers by railroad 
communication is one of the most encouraging features of the 
system. When the Liverpool and Manchester line was opened in 
1830, and passengers flocked to avail themselves of it, a great 

art of the travelling was said to be the result of curiosity and the 
ove of novelty. This may, to some extent, have been the case, but 
different motives have since been productive of far greater results. 
The numbers conveyed upon it from its first opening to 30th of 
June, 1836, were as follows :— 

From 16 Sept. to 31 Dec. 1830 e e 71 3951 

» Jan. to30 June 1831 188,726 

” 1 July to 31 Dec. 1831 @ 256 ,321 


eeeee 


———_ 445, 047 

to30 June 1832 © © 174,122 

1 July to 31 Dec. 1832 «© «© 182,823 
——._ 356,945 

” 1 Jan. to 30 June 1833 . l/l »421 

»  IlJuly to3l Dec. 1833 2 © 215,071 
386,492 

»  lJan. to30 June 1834 . 200,676 

436 ,637 

»  1Jan. to30 June 1835 . 2. 205,741 

473,847 


From this time, until the numbers for 1838 were called for by 
the Committee of the House of Commons, no return of passengers 
has been made by the company, so that it is not possible to trace the 
progress of increase from year to year. Comparing 1835 with 
1838 we now see that the numbers have increased in these three 
years from 473,847 to 609,336, or at the rate of 28} per cent., a 
result which must, in some degree, be attributed to the opening of 
tributary lines, during the interval, in which case the maximum 
number has not yet been attained. 

In the infancy of every improvement from which great public 
benefits are expected to, arise, we are sure to encounter predictions 
unfavourable to continued success. When steam was first applied 
to the purposes of navigation, how confidently it was said that the 

eat wear and tear of the ships and machinery must speedily 

issipate all hopes of permanent profit from the employment. 
The event has happily and signally disproved the prediction. In 
like manner it has been said that,’in estimating the profits of rail- 
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ways the managers have not made due allowance for all contin- 
gencies, and that time will make manifest the insufficiency of the 
calculations as regards the upholding of the works. This prediction, 
too, is fast passing away without accomplishment, and it may now 
be said with some confidence, that every investigation that 
prudence could dictate has been gone through with a view to 
avoid the predicted danger. The cost of maintaining a line of 
railroad is probably as well known now as it ever can be. Some 
branches of expense have, indeed, since the system came exten- 
sively into operation, been importantly economised, and in this 
respect it is fair to presume that further experience will produce 
still greater means for economy. 

A most minute investigation has lately been made by the 
contractor for supplying locomotive power on the London and 
Birmingham line, into the performance of the engines, and each 
separate branch of expense attending their employment. The 
result of this investigation will be interesting to our readers. 
The period embraced is the six months from Ist of January to 30th 
of June, 1839, and the inquiry extends to 36 “‘ passenger engines” 
and 19 ‘goods’ engines.’ The result of these several employ- 
ments is given separately for each engine and for every head of 
expense. 

Thenumber of miles run by the 36 passenger engines was 253,112, 
and the weight conveyed one mile, 10,965,644 tons. The expense 
incurred for this performance was as follows :— 


£ 

Coke, 85 ,389 ewt. e Cost 7,905 
Oil, 6,675} quarts 
Hosepipes . 
Fire tools e e 
Engineers and Firemen’s Wages . 

Tenders 


Proportion of General Charges ° 


5 
‘Files . e ° e e 9 
e 7 

7 


Total e e £16,113 


It results from these figures, that, as regards the consumption 
and the cost of fuel, the weight of coke was 37§lbs. for each mile 
run, and 14 ounces for each ton conveyed one mile; the cost 
having been 74d. for each mile run, and a very small fraction 
beyond one sixth of a penny for each ton conveyed that distance. 
The expenditure for repairs was equal to 23d. per mile run, and 
one fifth part of a farthing perton per mile. The total cost of 
locomotive power, including, with the particular items of expense 
immediately connected therewith, the proportion of the general 
charges applicable to the passenger branch of the business, is 
shown to have been 1s. 33d. for each mile run, and seven twentieths, 
rather more than one third, of a penny for each ton per mile. 

The performance of the 19 ‘‘ goods’ engines” extended to 65,438 
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miles, and the weight conveyed was equal to 5,295,100 tons con- 
veyed one mile. The expenses attending this performance were :— 


£ s. d 
Oil, 1871 quarts e e e 77:19 2 
Hosepipes e e e 1015 6 
Fire tools e e . e e e e 2 6 10 
Engineers’ and Firemen’s Wages. - 372 3 9 
Repairs . Engines 558 17 5 

Tenders 39 6 8 


— 959 4 1 
Files e e e e 1115 9 
Proportion of General Charges . ° ° . - 1,064 5 7 

7 


Total . ° £4,485 16 


The proportions of these charges for each mile run, and for 
each ton weight that was conveyed one mile, were as follows :— 


Per Mile PerTon 
run. per Mile, 


Weight of Coke . Ibs, 433 
Cost of do. « e e 83d. 
Total cost of loco-motive power e O8d, 


It is further shown by the statement from which these caleu- 
lations are obtained, that the largest performance of any one of the 
passenger engines during the six months was 14,822 miles of 
distance run, and 650,246 tons conveyed one mile. The engine 
of smallest performance ran 2,275 miles in that time, and the load 
conveyed was equal to 89,338 tons drawn one mile. Comparing 
the expenses of those two engines, it is found that the one of least 
performance has cost 66 per cent., or two thirds more than that of 
the greatest performance when calculated with reference to the 
quantity of work done. 

An examination into the comparative expenses attending the 
performances of different goods’ enginés does not exhibit the like 
result, the cost of conveyance depending more upon the proportion- 
ate weight drawn than upon the number of miles run by the 
engine, from which circumstance we learn that high velocities are 
not to be attained but by means of a disproportioned expenditure. 
The greatest number of miles travelled in the six months by any 
one of the goods’ engines was 7,678, and the number of tons 
which it conveyed one mile was 484,364, showing an average load 
of 63 tons. The tost of conveyance in this case was 1s. 1}d. per 
mile run, and § ofa penny perton per mile. Another engine, which 
performed only 1,641 miles of distance, conveyed 211,756 tons: the 
average load in this case was 129 tons; and while the expense per 
mile was 1s. 53d., the cost of conveying each ton that distance was 
rather less than one seventh ofapenny. In another case, where the 
average load was only 47 tons, the cost of conveying each ton a 
mile amounted to four elevenths of a penny. Comparing the 
performances of these three engines, the result is as follows :— 
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Miles Goods Conveyed Cost A ia Cost per Ton 


‘Travelled. One Mile. Mile Run. per Mile. Actual Cost. 


s. d. £ d. 
7,678 484,364 1 1 0.209 423 9 10 
1,641 211,756 i & 0.138 12119 1 
1,980 93,240 1 43 0.357 138 19 O 


The greater expense attendant upon increased speed may be 
further shown by comparing the cost of conveying each ton a mile by 
the passenger and the goods’ trains. The former travel at the rate 
of 20 miles per hour, and the average charge of the whole working 
during the half year was 0.352d.; the goods’ trains travel at the 
rate of 14 miles per hour, the average charge during the same pe- 
riod having been 0.203d., thus proving that the additional speed of 
six miles per hour is obtained at the advance of 75/. per cent. upon 
the cost of the more moderate speed. 

Allusion has already been made to the Reports of a Committee 
of the House of Commons appointed in April, 1839, to inquire into 
the state of communication by railways. The investigations of this 
Committee were principally directed to three points, vizi— 

Ist, The financial situation of railway companies. 

2d, The power which has been given by the legislature to rail- 
way companies, and the probable effect which the exercise of this 
power will have upon the general convenience of the public, and 
the intercourse of the country. 

3d, The system under which railways are taxed. 

It is not necessary to notice here the first of these points. As 
regards the second, there has always been an impression on the 
part of the public, that the successful establishment of a railway 
must place an amount of power in the hands of its directors that 
- Inay very probably be used adversely to the general interest and 
convenience. There can be no doubt that whatever may have been 
the intention of the legislature in granting actsof incorporation to rail- 
way companies, it has created by means of those acts so many virtual 
monopolies. In most of those cases provision was made, reserving 
to any persons the right of placing and running engines and car- 
riages upon the road on payment of certain tolls to the company ; 
but it must be obvious that this provision can never be carried out 
but with the free assent of the directors of the railroads, who might 
refuse to supply the engines of other persons with water, or object 
to the taking up or setting down of passengers at any of the sta- 
stions, without which facilities no competition with the proprietors 
of the line would be practicable. Nor is this state of things at all 
to be regretted. If any persons, by the simple payment of tolls, 
could run engines and carriages on the line as provided by the acts 
of incorporation, there could not be maintained that system of su- 
perintendence which experience shows us is necessary for the safety 
of the public. Even the extensive powers to this end which are 
held by the managers of railways are, when exercised most 
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wisely, barely sufficient for guarding against accidents where every 
body acts under the same authority ; if the authority were divided 
the danger would be multiplied indefinitely and frightfully. 

Under these circumstances, the Committee has strongly recom- 
mended that, with the view to protect the public at large against 
the usual evils resulting from monopoly, extortion, carelessness, 
and a general disinclination to consult the wishes of the public, 
a Board should be formed by authority of Parliament, consist- 
ing of the President and Vice-president of the Board of Trade, 
assisted by one or more engineer officers of rank and experience, 
who should exercise a supervising authority over all the arrange- 
ments made for railroad management in which the public are in- 
terested :—‘“ That no new railroad should be opened for the con- 
veyance of passengers until an inspection shall have been made 
under the sanction of this Board, who, if dissatisfied with the con- 
dition and state of the railroad, should have the power of adopting 
legal proceedings on behalf of the public. It should possess no 
authority to lay down rules for the government of railroad compa- 
nies, but should have conferred on it a control over those regula- 
tions to which the public may be subjected by the exercise of the 
extensive powers now vested in such companies by their respective 
acts, nor should any bye-laws have the force of law without the 
previous sanction of this Board.” It is further suggested by the 
Committee, that this Board would be the fit tribunal of arbitra- 
tion in all matters of dispute between connecting lines. 

With regard to the third head of investigation, the Committee con- 
tent themselves with stating the present system of taxing railroads, 


but without offering any suggestion for a more equitable principle. 
The present tax of piecaehth of a penny per mile for each passenger 
actually carried is objected to by the proprietors of railroads, be- 
cause of its unequal operation, which compels them to charge a 
higher proportionate rate than would otherwise be necessary for 
the conveyance of passengers in their second and third classes of 
carriages, from which description of passengers the largest part of 
their income is derived. The present mode operates injuriously to 
the interests of the poorer classes, inasmuch as the tax bears a 
larger proportion to the lower than it does to the higher rate of 
fares. In some parts of England and in Scotland, the great bulk 
of the passengers upon railroads are mechanics and labourers, upon 
whom the tax bears hardly, but the objection does not apply so 
strongly to the great lines, where a large proportion of passengers 
use carriages of the first class. 

The existing system is objected to by the proprietors of stage- 
coaches, as giving the advantage to railroads, which is denied to 
themselves, of paying, not according to the number and capability 
of the carriages employed, but only upon the number of passen- 
gers actually conveyed. 

It is much to be wished that the state of the public revenue were 
such as to admit of the removal of these objections by the total 
repeal of all taxes on locomotion; a source of revenue which it 


with some of the objections that have been made to its operation, . 
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would be difficult to defend upon any other plea than the necessity 
for obtaining the revenue which it brings, and the impossibility of 
substituting for it any more satisfactory tax. 

_The following paragraph from the Report of the Committee will 
be read with much satisfaction by every one who is in any way 
friendly to the success of this great modern improvement. 

“Your Committee have also directed their attention to the ge- 
neral question, whether or not travelling by railways has been 
attended with danger to the passengers. Considering the great 
number of persons who have travelled over railroads, it may be 
confidently stated that very few accidents, occasioning any serious 
injury to passengers, have occurred. Under proper regulations, 
and with due vigilance on the part of the managers of these esta- 
blishments, it does not appear that the velocity of the conveyance 
is necessarily attended with that degree of risk which many per- 
oo with this new mode of travelling had antici- 
pated.” 

The Appendix to the Report contains an account of the mileage 
duty received from railways during the three years ended 5th Ja- 
nuary, 1839. The following statement taken from it has reference 
to English railroads in the year 1838 :— 


Aggregate Num- 
Name of Railway. of 
‘ravelled. 


Great Western (from 4th June) 

Liverpool and Manchester. . 

London and Birmingham . . 
_ Manchester, Bolton, and Bury (from June 

London and Southampton (from May) . 


128,360 
4,280,648 
12,942,700 
1,533,208 | 
18,648,576 
1,832,640 . 
2,927,928 


4,225,960 
3,189,840 
439,744 
62,264 
131,336 
1,015,600 
52,048 
882,904 
259,400 
217,224 | 
659,632 
447 ,512 


London and Greenwich. . 
Neweastle and Carlisle. . 
North Union. 2. 
St. Helen’s and Runcorn Gap 
Stanhope and Tyne. . . 
Stockton and Darlington . 
Stratford and Morton . . e 
Sheffield and Rotherham (five months) 
Whitby and Pickering. 
Warrington and Newton (eight months) 
Bolton and Leigh e . e e e ° 
Durham and Sunderland . . 


The last mentioned twelve lines compounded for the duty, and in 
every case made a considerable saving by that means. 

Of the lines of railroad, the partial opening of which has been 
noticed in former years, two have, in their advance towards com- 
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pletion, been still further made available to the public. These 
are :— 

The London and Southampton, to which the name of the South 
Western railway has lately been given; _ 

And the Great Western. 

One line, the London and Greenwich, partially opened to Dept- 
ford in 1836, and now completed, was sufficiently described in the 
Companion for 1837 (page 107.) 

Five lines, viz.— 

The Eastern Counties, ~ 
The Manchester and Leeds, 
The York and North Midland, 
The Midland Counties, 
The Glasgow and Ayr, 
have been first partially opened in 1839, 
_ And. five lines, viz.— 
The Birmingham and Derby, 
The London and Croydon, . 
The Newcastle and North Shields, 
The Brandling Junction, 
The Aylesbury branch of the Birmingham railway, 
have been opened in 1839 through their whole extent. 


Adhering to the course explained at the close of our description 
of railways in the Companion for 1839, we shall on this occasion 
restrict ourselves to the detail of the five works last mentioned, 
deferring, until their completion, all further description of such as 
are still in progress. It may, however, be proper to mention very 
briefly the portions of other lines which have been put to use 
during 1839. ; 

The South-Western railway, which was opened in 1838, between 
London and Shapley Heath, a distance of 38 miles, was made 
further available on 10th June, 1839, by its extension in the 
same direction eight miles to Basingstoke, and by opening the 
railway between Southampton and Winchester, leaving thus only 
the 18 miles between Winchester and Basingstoke to be com- 

leted. 
P The Great Western line was further opened on Ist July, 1839, 
to Twyford, five miles from Reading; it was previously opened as 
far only as Maidenhead. There are now 12 downward and as 
many upward passenger trains daily on this line, beginning at eight 
o’clock in the morning. ‘The last train from London conveys the 
western mails so far on their route: it leaves at a quarter before 
nine in the evening. There is besides these one train up and 
down every day, except Sunday, for the conveyance of goods and 
éattle. This train leaves Paddington every night at nine, and re- 
turns from Twyford at half-past eleven o’clock. 

The Eastern Counties railway, for which the act of incorporation p 
was obtained in 1836, is intended to have its termini at a place r 

I 


ealled Webb’s-square, between Bishopsgate-street Without and 
Shoreditch church, London, and at Great Yarmouth. Its course 
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will run through Stratford, by Ilford, to Romford, Ingatestone, 
Chelmsford, Witham, Kelvedon, Colchester, Ipswich, Norwich, 
and Great Yarmouth, a distance of 126 miles. The only part of 
this line that is completed is between the Mile-end-road, at a place 
called Dog-row, and the town of Romford, the length of which is 
104 miles, the whole of which may be represented asa series of 
viaducts and bridges. There are about 50 bridges; one of them 
crosses the river Lea with a span of 70 feet. This portion was 
opened on the 18th of June, from which time to the 26th of Oc- 
tober there were conveyed upon it 129,205 passengers, or, on the 
average, 994 per day. All description of the works upon this and 
other lines only partially opened, it will be more convenient to 
defer until their completion. It is not possible to state the cost 
attaching to particular portions of any work of this kind, where, as 
in this case, other portions have been advancing at the same time ; 
it may be mentioned, however, that the estimates which formed 
the groundwork of the case submitted by the promoters to Parlia- 
ment, have proved exceedingly inaccurate. It was assumed that 
the cost of the land through which the railroad was to be carried, 
would not in the whole exceed 200,000/., and already the directors 
have paid, or engaged to pay, on this head, 650,000/.! In this 
amount is included a sum of 120,000/. for land said not to be worth 
more than 20,000/., an agreement to pay the larger sum haviny been 
made in order to prevent a powerful opposition in Parliament! 

The Manchester and Leeds railway, for which an Act of 
Parliament was obtained in 1836, was noticed in the Companion 
for 1838 (page 65.) The portion of this Jine which is finished is 
between Manchester and Littleborough, a distance of 16 miles, 
which was opened for public use on the 3d of July. In seven 
weeks from that day there had been’ conveyed upon the line 
106,432 passengers. ‘There are nine trains each way daily between 
Manchester and Littleborough: which distance is performed in 35 
. Ininutes. The fares between Manchester and Rochdale, and 
Manchester and Littleborough respectively, are 


Between Manchester and 
Rochdale. Littleborough. 
d s. 


0.2.40 
3d 3°) etl é6 


Of the above 106,432 passengers there were conveyed in the first 
and second class carriages together, only 22,202 ; the remainder, 
84,230, travelled by the third class carriages. 

That part of the York and North Midland railway which was 
opened to the public on the 30th of May is the 14 miles which occur 
between the City of York and the junction of the railway with 
the Leeds and Selby lines. Itis computed by the directors that the 
cost of this part of the intended line, “ including locomotive engines, 
carriages, and other necessaries of outfit, has not been more than 
135,000." By means of this railway the mail is now conveyed 
between Yorkand Leeds in somewhat less thanan hour; the distance 
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is 29 miles. The number of passengers conveyed has hitherto 
averaged more than 450 per diem. 

The Midland Counties railway was likewise noticed in the Com- 
panion for 1838 (page 64.) That part of the line which connects 
the two important manufacturing towns Derby and Nottingham 
is finished, and was opened for travelling on the 4th of June. The 
distance is nearly 16 miles, which is usually performed in 40 
minutes. The trains pass between the two towns six times each 
way daily, and already it is found that the number of passengers 
is four times as great as was contemplated in the estinrates laid 
before Parliament. In eleven weeks from the opening, upwards 
ot 60,000 persons were conveyed upon the line. 

The part of the Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr railway 
which has been opened is the eleven miles between Ayr and Irvine. 
The opening took place on the 5th of August, and between that 
day and the 5th October there were conveyed upon it 29,815 
passengers, a single omnibus having previously sufficed for the 
traffic between the two towns. The trains do not travel on 
Sundays. 

The Birmingham and Derby Junction railway was opened 
throughout on the 12th of August, 1839. This line will have two 
termini at its southern extremity. One of these, at Hampton, in 
Arden, is finished, and it is from that point that the railway now 
runs to Derby through Coleshill and Tamworth, across the Tame 
and the Trent at their junction in Croxall parish, close to Burton- 
on-Trent, and through Willington and Normanton to Derby, where 
it forms a junction with the North Midland and the Midland 
Counties railways. The other southern terminus was intended to 
run from Coleshill to Stichford on the London and Birmingham 
line, three miles from the Birmingham station; but, since the ori- 
ginal survey was made, a new line has been proposed for this, 
which will run from Tamworth through the valley of the Tame 
direct to Birmingham. The length of this railway is 38} miles. 

This line is most important, as opening 2 direet communication 
from the north to Birmingham, Gloucester, Bristol, and Exeter. 
The Bristol and Exeter, Bristol and Gloucestershire, Birmingham 
and Gloucester, Birmingham and Derby, North Midland, York 
and North Midland, and Great North of England railways, make 
one continuous chain from Exeter to Newcastle, by which the ma- 
nufactures and imports of the north may be diffused in the west, 
and the imports of Bristol and Gloucester in groceries, &c. be con- 
veyed north ; the greater part of this traffic is now carried on either 
by sea-borne vessels, or by very expensive and circuitous canal 
navigation. The Bristol and Gloucestershire Railway Act, by which 
this continuous line is completed, passed in the last session. 

Shortly after leaving the Hampton Station, a deep cutting oe- 
curs which is a mile in extent, after which there is a lofty embank- 
ment. The river Blythe is then crossed and recrossed several 
times. Between Kingsbury and Tamworth is a beautiful viaduct 
over the Anker consisting of eighteen arches of thirty feet span 
each, and one oblique arch of sixty feet span; its elevation above 
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the bed of the Anker is twenty-three feet. The design of this via- 
duct is massive, and the effect is imposing; its cost was 18,0002. 
The embankment which occurs before reaching the town of Tam- 
worth is the highest on the line, rising occasionally more than 
thirty feet above the level of the surrounding country. On the 
other side of Tamworth is a cutting two miles long, and in some 

arts forty-five feetdeep. About midway between Tamworth and 

urton-on-Trent, near the confluence of the Tame and Trent, 
those rivers are crossed by a viaduct a quarter of a mile in length, 
standing upon 1000 piles driven fifteen feet below the beds of 
the rivers. The cost of this work was 14,0007. About halfway 
between Burton and Derby, the Mersey and Trent canal is crossed 
by an oblique iron bridge, and, before reaching Derby, another 
deep cutting nearly a mile in length occurs. 

One of the most remarkable features attending this work is the 
rapidity with which it has been. completed. The act of incorpora- 
tion was obtained in 1836, but the works were not begun till the 
next year. By its Act the Company was authorized to raise 
630,0002., in 1002. shares, and further to borrow 200,000/., and the 
cost of the works has not exceeded the sums thus sanctioned. 

The times of departure of the trains to and from Derby and 
Birmingham respectively are as follows :— 


From Birmingham, From Derby. 
h. m h. m. 


6 45 morning. 8 0 morning. 
10 11 

1 0 afternoon. 2 15 afternoon. 
545 415 ,, 

_ Passengers passing between Derby and London may be booked 
through, except on Sundays, by an arrangement made hetween 
the Company and the Directors of the London and Birmingham 
line. The fare from Derby to Birmingham is, P 

Ss. 

By First Class Carriages ee O10 O 

” Second ” eoreeee 0 7 6 

» Third » 05 0 
For intermediate distances, the fares are proportionate to the above. 
The London and Croydon railway was slightly noticed in the 
Companion for 1838 (page 62.) Theline was opened to the public 
through its entire length on the Ist of June, 1839, having occupied 
not quite three years in its construction: the works were begun on 

the 15th of August, 1836. 

* This railway properly commences at Corbett’s Lane in the 
parish of Rotherhithe, where it quits the London and Greenwich 
line, but although the rails on which the carriages run between 
London bridge and that point are the property of the Greenwich 
Company, the Croydon line has an independent station at the 
London terminus, where all the officers for the head establishment 
are placed. It appears a strange arrangement that this line, 
which enters the Greenwich railway from the south, should have 
its station on the north side, and that carriages to and from Croydon 
should thus be compelled to cross the line unnecessarily. It is 
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expected, when the Brighton and South-Eastern railways are com- 
pleted, and their traffic is brought to the same London terminus as 
the traflic of the Croydon and Greenwich lines, that the confusion 
and probably the danger to lives and property may be such as to 
make some alteration in this arrangement absolutely necessary. 
Such confusion and danger might possibly be obviated by great 
vigilance on the part of the officers and persons in attendance on 
the trains. In fact, the question has been already put to the test 
and decided favourably during the continuance of the Croydon 
fair in the first week of October. During that time the Croydon 
trains were run every twenty minutes from 8 o'clock in the 
morning till 2 o’clock on the following morning, and, during part 
of the day, every ten minutes. The Greenwich trains were, as 
usual, run every quarter of an hour, so that there were ten trains 
each way, or twenty trains in the whole, passing and crossing each 
other on the line within the hour, and yet not the slightest accident 
occurred. Itwill not be safe, however, to judge from the degree of 
carefulness successfully shown during the extraordinary oceurrence 
of a fair, that a like degree of carefulness is to be repeated day after 
day throughout the ordinary working of the railways, and, when the 
Brighton and South-Eastern lines shall come into full operation, 
every day’s occurrences may be expected to resemble the traffic of 
afair day. It has been proposed as the means of altogether 
obviating this inconvenience, that another line of railway shall be 
constructed from Croydon to the angle formed by the Brixton and 
Walworth roads near the Elephant and Castle at Newington. 
The estimate of the cost of this work was stated by Mr. Cubitt 
before the Committee of the House of Commons at 373,000/. 
Another plan, more reasonable in point of expense, but without 
any advantage to the traflic of the west end of the metropolis, is to 
shift the station of the Greenwich railway to the north side, so as to 
render unnecessary any crossing of the rails at the terminus, and, 
in addition, to widen the Greenwich’ wiaduct from the point of 
junction to the London terminus, so as to carry two additional lines 
of rails. This alteration could, it is thought, be made at the cost of 
150,0002. On allhands itappearsto be considered quite necessary 
to provide additional facilities before the great additional traflic 
expected on the Brighton and South-Eastern lines shall be brought 
into operation, and is recommended by the report. 

The distance from the station to the junction at Corbett’s Lane 
is 1 mile and 60 chains. At this point the Croydon rails branch 


off to the right in acurve of 90 chainsradius. A light-house, with ° 


a powerful gas lantern, is placed at the point of junction to prevent 
accidents when trains may chance to meet after dark. Men are 
constantly stationed there to place the switches in the proper direc- 
tion according to the course of the trains. The line is carried for 
a short distance on a viaduct similar to the Greenwich road, and 
afterwards along an embankment 20 feet high, to New Cross, where 
the ground rises to sucha degree that the embankment gives 
place to an excavation. At New Cross the company has an exten- 
sive, commodious, and handsome station occupying nearly three 
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~aeres of ground. The buildings consist of a set of offices for the 
resident engineer and his assistants, a stationary pumping-engine, 
booking office, passengers’ waiting-room, and workshops for the 
repair of the locomotive engines and the carriages. There is 
another large building, a depdt for locomotive engines, and near to 
this are coke sheds and blacksmiths’ workshops. The Dover 
road is carried across and over the railway by means of a bridge of 
one arch with 30 feet span; the height between the surface of the 
rails and the crown of the arch is 144 feet. Proceeding southward 
from this station, the inclined plane, ascending 1 in 100, begins; 
it is 2 miles and 50 chains in length, and during its course passes 
under six bridges. The heaviest part of this cutting is about 80 
feet deep. To this excavation succeeds a slight embankment. 
At this point is the Dartmouth Arms station, 5$ miles from Lon- 
don Bridge. During the remainder of the course the line is very 
nearly level, the greatest deviation from the horizontal line being 
1in 660. The station at Sydenham bridge is seven eighihs of a 
mile beyond the Dartmouth Arms. A mile and a furlong further 
is the Anerley station; seven furlongs beyond is the Norwood 
station, from which the Croydon terminus is distant about 2 miles. 
The whole distance between the two termini is 10 miles and a half 
and 16 yards. The Croydon station occupies an area of nearly 
seven acres, and contains booking offices, waiting-rooms, and a 
handsome paved corridor leading to the spot where the trains 
arrive and whence they depart. About the centre of the area are 
warehouses for depositing stores and for receiving goods intended 
to be sent bythe railway. There are besides these, a house for loco- 
motive engines and various workshops. In its course the railway 
is crossed by 18 bridges, some of which are of handsome elevation. 

The original estimate for the construction of this railway was 
150,0002., the insufficiency of which was early made apparent 
when the company began to bargain for the lands through which 
their works were to be carried. A revised estimate was therefore 
made in March, 1837, which stated 215,000/. as the probable cost, 
but this in its turn was found to be wholly inadequate to meet the 
expense; and from time to time, as the works proceeded, it became 
necessary to go to Parliament for liberty to raise more money, and 
at the completion of the work the joint stock of the company is 
found to consist of 32,000 instead of 7000 shares of 20/. each, in 
addition to which there is owing 110,000. on bonds. 

The traffic on the other hand is far beyond the calculations of 
the promoters of the work. During 118 days that followed the 
opening there were conveyed 213,837 passengers, or 1812 per diem, 
and this average has since been surpassed. During the same 
period of 118 days the daily receipts averaged 107/. 15s. 6d., being at 
the rate of about 40,000. per annum. These numbers will of 
course be very far exceeded when the two extension lines to 
Brighton and to Dover shall be opened. 

On six days in the week there are twelve trains to Croydon and 
as many to London: the first trains start at 20 minutes after 8 in 
the morning each way, and the last leave the stations at 20 minutes 
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after 9 in the evening. On Sunday, there are only 11 trains each 
way, as the carriages do not run during the time of morning ser- 
vice. The fares charged for the whole distance are ls. 9d. by first 
class and 1s. 3d. by second class carriages, with proportionate rates 
for intermediate distances. 

_ The Newcastle and North Shields railway, which was opened 
on the 18th of June, begins at the back of Pilgrim-street New- 
castle, and ends at Little Bedford-street, North Shields, a distance 
of 6} miles. The line commences with an embankment, and then 
passes under the Shields road through a tunnel 70 yards long. 
The roads and water-courses by which the railway is intersected 
are so numerous that 24 bridges are required ; two of them are of 
a novel construction, and have been much admired; one of these 
is carried over the Ouseburn near Newcastle, the other crosses 
the Willington Dean near North Shields. The bridge or viaduct 
over the Ouseburn consists of nine arches, two of which at either end 
are of stone and the intermediate five arches are of wood, erected 
however on stone piers and abutments. These wooden arches are 
formed with Dantzig three-inch deals disposed in laminee, so that 
except at the surface the edges in no part coincide ; there are eleven 
thicknesses of these planks, which are Kyanised, and between 
each thickness felt and tar are placed, the whole being firmly knit 
together by means of oak treenails and iron bolts. Each of the 
five arches consists of three ribs thus composed and lying parallel 
to each other. The timbers that support the way are fixed on the 
crown of these ribs, and are composed of transverse and longitu- 
dinal beams firmly bolted together. The three central of these 
arches are each of 116 feet span; the exterior arches are of 110 
feet span. The entire length of the viaduct is 750 feet, and its 
height from the water 108 feet. The Willington Dean viaduct is 
composed of seven of these timber arches, five of which are of 120 
feet, and each of the two exterior are of 115 feetspan. Thelength 
of the whole structure with the abutments is 1050 fe, and the 
height to the rails is 82 feet. The inducement that caused the 
adoption of wood instead of the more usual materials for the con- 
struction of these viaducts was economy, the saving effected being 
14,0007. on an outlay of 26,000/., the actual cost of the two viaducts. 

The trains between the two towns run each way nine times 
daily ; there are three classes of carriages, the fares in which are 
1s. 6d., 1s.,and 6d., respectively. The number of persons conveyed 
along the line averages nearly 2,500 daily. . 

The Brandling Junction railway, partially described in the 
Companion for i838, page 62, was opened to the public on the 
5th September, 1839. The line takes its name from the gentleman 
by whom it was projected, and who at first intended to complete it 
without aid in money from the public, but this intention was after- 
wards abandoned, and the property is now held in transferable 
shares under an act of incorporation granted in 1836. The object 
is to connect the Tyne and the Wear, and, by its junction at Gates- 
head with the Newcastle and Carlisle line, to complete a railway 
communication between the German Ocean and the Irish Sea. 
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The course of this line lies from Gateshead to the coast at Hed- 
worth, where it branches off to the south-east to Monk Wearmouth 
and to the north-east to South Shields. The objects contemplated 
by this work are the conveyance of passengers between Newcastle 
and Sunderland, and between Sunderland and South Shields, and 
also the transmission of coals, the produce of the rich mineral 
district through which it passes, to these two ports of shipment. 
Passenger trains pass each way between Gateshead and South 
Shields and Monk Wearmouth seven times daily, and as frequently 
between South Shields and Monk Wearmouth. Thefares charged are 

Ist class. 2nd class. 


s. d, s. d. 
Between Gateshead and South Shields . . « 1 O 0 6 


Between Monk Wearmouth and South Shields. 1 0 09 
Between Gateshead and Monk Wearmouth . . 1 6 1 0 


The Aylesbury railway is a straight line 73 miles long, between 
the town of Aylesbury and the London and Birmingham railway, 
the junction with which is made at the village of Cheddington, 35 
miles from London. The expense of the works amounted to 57,250/., 
or 7,633/. per mile. The concern has been taken on lease by the 
London and Birmingham Railway Company, and no separate 
accounts are given of its traffic. The Birmingham Company are 
to pay 5 percent. on the original estimated capital for the next five 
years. This capital has been exceeded to the amount of 7,2502., 
so that the proprietors get about 4 percent. The traffic far ex- 


‘ceeds in passengers what was expected, and when arrangements 
are made for conveying meat and dairy produce from the Vale of 
Aylesbury, the receipts must greatly increase. One effect of the 
railway already felt is, that the London mealmen now regularly 
attend the Aylesbury corn-market. 


IX.—ON THE CENSUS FOR 1841. 


Since the beginning of the present century there have been four 
enumerations made of the population of England and Scotland, 
Viz., in 1801, 1811, 1821, and 1831, and three enumerations in 
Treland, viz., in 1813, 1821, and 1831. The first of these attempts 
in Ireland must be pronounced a failure, inasmuch as the returns 
do not present us with any result in that year for the counties of 
Louth, Westmeath, Wexford, Cavan, Donegal, and Sligo, nor 
for the cities of Kilkenny and Limerick, which divisions contained, 
according to the census of 1831, very nearly one-sixth of the 
entire population of Ireland. If even the enumeration had been 
complete in 1813, it would hardly have afforded satisfactory 
means for comparative estimates with the rest of the kingdom, 
because of the different year in which it was made. The census 
of 1821 and the subsequent enumeration of 1831 were taken 
simultaneously throughout the different divisions of the kingdom, 
and the same objects were embraced throughout. In these 
respects there is, therefore, no ground for complaint, nor need we 
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apprehend that, on any future occasion, this uniformity of time or 
purpose will be infringed. 
To determine from time to time the number of people inhabiting 
a country and owing allegiance to its government is a matter of 
great national importance. A very little reflection must setve to 
convince us that an accurate acquaintance with the absolute 
numbers of the people, and, still more, with the various physical 
and moral conditions under which they take their places in the 
community, is necessary to the full developement of the national 
resources. When, by the recurrence, at stated intervals, of these 
-enumerations, we shall be enabled to compare the progress made 
by the nation at different periods as regards all those circum- 
stances which properly should be comprised in the inquiry, the 
task of the government and the legislature must be greatly sim- 
plified; and, on the other hand, it seems hardly possible, without 
such an intimate and accurate acquaintance with the progressive 
condition of a country as can alone be obtained by means of sta- 
tistical inquiries, that the art of government should ever advance 
beyond the region‘of experiment, or assume the dignity ofa science. 
The enumerations hitherto made in the United Kingdom have 
not been so conducted as to lead in any material or satisfactory 
degree to this desirable end. If it had been possible, at the first 
census in 1801, to suggest and carry out such a comprehensive 
plan as would have embraced all the principal points which it is 
desirable to ascertain, and which would have afforded means for 
comparison with the same class of facts ascertained at subsequent 
decennary enumerations, a great light would have been thereby 
thrown upon many questions connected with the public weal 
which are now involved in doubt and obscurity. The comparative 
progress made between the three decennary periods that occurred 
from 1801 to 1831 might have afforded peculiar means of instruc- 
tion. From 1801 to 1811 the nation was engaged in war; the 
next interval was of a mixed character, being almost equally 
divided between war and peace, and the ten years from 1821 to 
1831 were passed in profound peace. If the census of 1801 had 
been so conducted as to afford all the useful information which 
such inquiries are fitted to bring to light, and if the subsequent 
enumerations had been made so as to admit of comparing one 
period with another, we might, or rather we must, have been able 
far more accurately than we now can to estimate the consequences 
of war and its influence upon the material condition of the people. | 
It is not intended by these remarks to cast any censure upon 
those to whom so difficult a task was entrusted as that of con- 
ducting the census in 1801. Considering that it was a first 
attempt, and that in its prosecution a considerable amount of pre- 
judice had to be overcome, its execution is highly creditable to the 
mind by which it was directed, and it should be received as.an 
evidence of sound judgment, that success was not further put. to 
hazard by enlarging the scope of the inquiry, and thereby both 
rendering the labour more difficult, and calling forth a greater 
array of prejudices and fancied interests for its frustration. The 
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circumstance to be deplored is this—that our ancestors did not 
undertake similar inquiries, doing that for the guidance of them- 
selves and their successors which we in the present century have 
attempted for the enlightenment of our own and succeeding gene- 
rations. In the eighteenth century there occurred twelve years of 
war, followed by twenty-seven years of peace, when another period 


of war followed.lasting nine years; six years of peace then ensued, 


and next the seven years’ war ; fourteen years of peace then inter- 
vened before the war of American independence, which again 
lasted seven years, and then ten years of peace occurred before the 
breaking out of the war of the French revolution. If, during 
these alternations, periodical inquiries had been made concerning 
the number and circumstances of the population, it cannot be 
doubted that we should come to the consideration of various ques- 
tions of public interest, with far better means than any we now 
possess for their solution. Let it be our task to shield ourselves 
from any such reproach on the part of our successors as is implied 
in these remarks against our ancestors. 
The census of 1801 was limited to the following objects :— 


1, The number of individual inhabitants in each parish, dis- 
tinguishing males from females. 

2. The number of inhabited houses, and the number of 
families inhabiting the same in each parish. 

3. The number of uninhabited houses. 

4. A classification of the employment of individuals into the 
great divisions of agriculture, trade, manufactures, and 
handicraft, and a specification of the numbers not in- 
cluded in either of those divisions. 

5. The number of persons serving in the regular army, the 
militia, and the embodied local militia. 


These various heads of inquiry were all successfully pursued 
with the exception of the fourth, and that one entirely failed, 
through the impossibility in which the enumerators found them- 
selves of accurately determining whether only the heads of families 
were to be considered as engaged in any particular division, while 
the females, children, and servants were classed as if of no occu- 
pation, or whether all the individual members of each family were 
to be classed as of the occupation followed by its head. 

The only information obtained, therefore, by means of the census 
of 1801 consisted of the number of persons living in Great Britain, 
distinguishing the sexes, but without any account of their ages ; 
—the number of families of which they consisted ;—the number of 
houses which they inhabited, and the number of uninhabited 
houses. The information concerning the regular army and militia 
already existed in another form in the archives of the War-Office. 

The enumeration made in that year put an end tomany doubts 
and to much controversy on the question of the number of inha- 
bitants in Great Britain, as to which important point some very 
intelligent writers were found to have been grossly mistaken. 
Dr. Price, whose works are still received as undoubted authority 
on many points connected with mortality and population, gave it 
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as his opinion in 1780, that England and Wales contained no 
more than 4,763,000 souls. The enumeration made in 1801, only 
21 years thereafter, showed that the population of that part of the 
kingdom amounted to 8,872,980. This result must at once have 
opened the eyes of the people to the advantage of such inquiries, 
and may have been instrumental in determining the legislature to 
repeat the census at the intervals chosen. 

The census of 1811 embraced all the points which formed 
subjects of inquiry in 1801, with the exception of the fourth in 
the above list, which had so signally failed ; and for that inquiry, 
which was intended to show the pa or occupation of each indi- 
vidual, questions were substituted in 1811, in order to ascertain 
this matter, with regard to the number of families, the females, 
children, and servants being held to follow the calling of the head 
of the family. By this means individual errors to a great extent 
were no doubt made, but it is probable that, on the whole, the 
return was substantially accurate, as the cases would be compara- 
tively few in which a person, other than the head of a family, 
followed any distinct or different oceupation as a master or em- 
ployer, or as an independent workman. The proportions were at 
any rate correctly preserved between the respective occupations, 
by carrying out the inquiry as it affected so large a class as the 
heads of families. In the enumeration of houses, the plan of 1801 
was so far departed from that the number of uninhabited houses 
were so divided as to distinguish between houses being built and 
other uninhabited houses. The propriety of distinguishing un- 
finished houses, which must be taken as indicative of prosperity, 
from houses in decay or uninhabited from any other cause giving 
an opposite indication, does not require explanation. The dis- 
tinction has been continued on the two-subsequent occasions, and 
will, no doubt, be adopted in future. 

The census of 1821 was made to embrace all the points included 
in the inquiries of 1811, and with the same modifications, but in 
addition to those points it was sought to ascertain the ages of all 
persons living within the United pra abe distinguishing in Great 
Britain males from females, and dividing both sexes into classes 
according to their ages, as follows: viz.— 

Males and females respectively under 5 years of age. 


between 5 and 10 years. 
» lOand 15 ,, 
» l5and 20 ,, 
»  20and 30 ,, 
»  30and 40 ,, 
»  40and 50 ,, 
»  50and 60 ,, 
»  60and 70 ,, 
»  70and 80 ,, 
»  S80and 90 ,, 
» 90and100_ ,, 


ie » 100 years of age and upwards. 
This additional inquiry was so far successfully carried through, 
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that the ages of 92 out of every 100 persons living were ascer- 
tained. In Ireland, the measure of success was much greater, the 
returns of ages being defective in respect of only 8,597 individuals, 
in a population of 6,801,827, or 126 in each 100,000. The result 
in the different divisions of the kingdom was as follows :— 


Total Number of Persons. Ages ascertained in respect of 


Males. 


Females. 


11,261 ,437 4,808,898] 5,021,563] 9,830,461 
366,951| 717,438, 342,154] 358,056) 700,210 
,109,904 2,093,456] 923,540] 1,033,166] 1,956,7 
459,901] 6,801,827 6,793,230 
oe 319,300 ee 


Total. 


Males. Females. Total. 


England ...... | 5,483,679) 5 
Wales 350,487 

Scotland ...... 983,552) 1 
Ireland ....... | 3,341,926; 3 
Army, &c. 


Considering that the above was the first attempt ever made in 
this country to obtain this desirable information, the measure of 
success by which it was attended is highly satisfactory. The 
returns obtained in Ireland were indeed so nearly complete as to 
prove that, by using a due degree of carefulness, the most perfect 


accuracy might have been secured in all parts of the kingdom 
upon future occasions. 


If, after having made a perfect census, including the ages of 


the people, the registries of births and deaths were perfectly kept, 
it would not be necessary to repeat the labour of the enumeration, 
since by adding the number born, and subtracting those who die 
in the different classes to which they belong, as regard their ages, ~ 
we should at all times have a correct table of the population, pro- 
vided it were at the same time known how many of each class had 
quitted, and how many had entered the kingdom from foreign 


a countries. Until the year 1837, no systematic attempt was made 
1 to obtain such registers of births and deaths as would at all come 


Within the character supposed, and it would be very unreasonable 
to expect that a system of registration should all at once prove 
perfect, when success must depend not only upon the assiduity of 
the officers to whom the execution might be entrusted, but also 
upon the co-operation of the public, and it could hardly be expected 
that any scheme, however advantageous, and however well or- 
ganised, should at once attain perfection, when the masses of 
people for whose co-operation it calls are for the most part unin- 
structed as to its advantages, and therefore careless as to its 
effects. 

One. obvious advantage that must result from ascertaining the 
ages of the population in classes, and at intervals agreeing with 
those that occur between the enumerations, would be the proof 
which might be thence derived of the accuracy of those successive 
enumerations. 

Had the census of 1831 embraced the same inquiries in regard 
to ages as were so satisfactorily obtained in 1821, and if, as is 
greatly to be wished, the census to be made in 1841 should include 
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that por its various desirable heads of enquiry, the two opera- 
tions would materially assist in testing each one the accuracy of 
the other. The survivors of the individuals who, in 1821, were 
under ten years of age, would comprise all those who in 1831 were 
between ten and twenty, and also all who, in 1841, shall be living 
between the ages of twenty and thirty. It is therefore clear that, 
if the registers of deaths are faithfully kept, the number recorded 
in each decennary class must agree with the diminution in numbers 
of those living, who pass onward from one degree in the scale to 
another. In the absence of any register of deaths and births, 
such a classified enumeration would at all times afford data for 
determining the movement of the population, between the decen- 
nary periods of the census. 

It is much to be regretted that this classification, according to 
ages, was abandoned at the census of 1831. We learn from the 
preface to the last population returns, that the inquiry was discon- 
tinued “ not only as imposing too much labour in combination 
with the other inquiries, but as unnecessary and inconclusive at an 
interval of no more than ten years.” The discontinuance seems 
also to have been suggested by the fact which appeared in 1821, 
_ that one half of the male population were under and one half over 
twenty years of age. The inquiry concerning ages was, in con- 
sequence of this discovery, restricted in 1831 to the single fact, 
how many males out of the whole population had attained twenty 
years of age and upwards. The result of this inquiry produced an 
extraordinary confirmation of the tables of 1821 in this respect, 
the males of that age being. in Great Britain, 3,944,511 out of 
7,886,006; while in Ireland they amounted to 1,867,765 out of 
3,794,880. 

It is worthy of remark that the equal division into two parts, 
one below, the other above twenty years of age, which was dis- 
covered in 1821, was not found to extend to females. The pro- 
portions in that year were in each 100 females: 

Under 20 years. Above 20 years. 
In England . . 47.6 52.4 
Wales. . . 47 .6 me 52.4 
Scotland . 45.7 54.3 
Great Britain. . 47.3 « « 52.7 

The inquiry concerning ages in Ireland under the census of 
1821 did not distinguish between males and females. The result 
of the returns showed that there were in the whole population 
3,617,621 under twenty years out of 6,793,230 of all ages, or 53} in 
100, which result is at variance with the returns for Great Britain, 
where, taking males and females together, there were not quite 49 
(48.9) in each 100 under twenty years of age. These discrepan- 
cies serve to increase the pogees that an inquiry into the ages of 
the people, similar to that made in 1821, was not continued in 1831. 
The instructions issued to the overseers in England and the 
schoolmasters in Scotland in 1831, wherein they were directed to 
ascertain how many males were twenty years old, was accompanied 
by the remark, “If this number of males, upwards of twenty 
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years old, should differ materially from one half the total number 
of males, some error has probably been committed, and the an- 
swer to this question should be examined, and corrected, if neces- 
_sary.” It might be thought unfair or illiberal to suggest the pos- 
sibility of the extraordinary agreement dn this respect, found be- 
tween the returns of 1821 and 1831, having been produced by the 
suggestion here quoted. In the absence of all higher motives to 
accuracy, it is possible, however, that the suggestion may have 
occasioned some trimming or dressing of the figures so as to bring 
them in accordance with the expectation stated in the instructions, 
and this suspicion is not without strong confirmation from persons 
who were conversant at the time with the manner in which their 
task was performed by some, at least, of the officers entrusted to 
make the enumeration. Be this as it may, and even admittin 
for the moment that the proportions were correctly given, it woul 
still have been highly useful to have shown whether the like 
agreement between one period and another existed with regard to 
females. One very important branch of business in this country, 
that of life insurance, annuities, and endowments, and the deter- 
mining the value of reversions and leases for lives, is mainly de- 
pendent for the accuracy as well as the equity with which it is 
conducted upon the knowledge of every contingency that enters 
into the law of human life at all its stages, and it is greatly to be 
wished that no considerations of false economy will be allowed 
hereafter to prevent the collection of as much information con- 
nected with the subject as it is possible to procure. 

With the exception noticed in the foregoing remarks, all the 
various heads of inquiry adopted in 1821 were continued at the — 
enumeration of 1831, with the following additions, all of which 
applied to males twenty years old and upwards, with the exception 
of the enumeration of male servants under that age, and of female 
servants of all ages above and below twenty years. The subdivi- 


sions made with regard to males of twenty years and upwards 
were as follow :— 


Agricuiture— 
1. Occupiers employing labourers. 
2. Occupiers not employing labourers. 
3. Agricultural labourers. 
Trade, Manufactures, &c.— 
4. Persons employed in manufacture, or in making manufac- 
turing machinery. 
5. Persons employed in retail trade, or in handicraft, as 
masters or workmen. 
Other classes— 
6. Capitalists, bankers, professional and other educated men. 
7. Labourers employed in labour not agricultural, including 
miners, fishermen, boatmen, excavators of canals, road- 
makers, toll-collectors, or labourers employed by persons 
of the three preceding classes (4, 5, and 6), or otherwise 
employed in any kind of bodily labour, excepting in 
agriculture. 
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8. Other male persons twenty years old and upwards, except 
servants, 

9. Male servants twenty years of age and upwards. 
An attempt was made still further to subdivide the males, com- 
prised above, under the aumbers 4 and 5, by particularizing the 
number employed in each one of about 100 different denomina- 
tions of manufacture, and of retail trade and handicraft. The ill 
success that attended this attempt was such as will probably pre- 
vent any future efforts in that direction, even although some con- 
siderable advantage might be expected to follow from it, which-does 
not however appear to be the case. 

The persons appointed to conduct the actual enumerations 
were, in England and Wales, the overseers of the poor; in Scot- 
land, the official schoolmasters of each parish, “an institution pe- 
culiar to Scotland, which has existed in full vigour since the year 
1696.” In Ireland no particular class of men existed to whom the 
task could with propriety be entrusted, and persons were chosen 
and appointed by the chairman and assistant barristers, the recor- 
ders of cities and towns, and the magistrates assembled in sessions 
for the purpose; one person being so appointed in each parish, 
with power to call for the assistance, if needed, of the church- 
wardens and constables of the parish. 

The ultimate control and arrangement of the returns in Great 
Britain was entrusted to a gentleman of well known and highly 
estimated talents, Mr. Rickman, clerk assistant of the House of 
Commons. In Ireland, the same duty was judiciously and ably 
performed by Mr. Hatchell. ; 

Hitherto, the execution of each census in the United Kingdom 
has been more satisfactory than the execution~of that by which it 
was preceded, giving reasonable ground of hope that the task, 
when performed in 1841, will exhibit a still nearer approach to 
perfectness. There are indeed good reasons for believing that the 
improvement on the coming occasion will be satisfactory in a far 
higher degree than any previous attempt. The advancing intel- 
ligence of the people would of itself lead to such a result, but, in 
England at least, the functionaries to whose management the 
actual enumeration will, in all likelihood, be entrusted, have qua- 
lifications for the task of a much higher order, considering them as 
a class, than the parochial overseers who were appointed under the 
unreformed Poor Law. The clerks of the Boards of Guardianis, to 
whom the practical execution of the census will doubtless be con- 
fided, are necessarily men possessing a considerable amount of in- 
telligence and of business habits, and whose previous training has 
well prepared them for the task. The overseers of the poor in 
former times were in most cases persons filling the office on com- 
pulsion for a single year, and having at the same time their own 
trade or calling to follow, and to which the energies of their minds 
were naturally more directed than to the execution of their tem- 
porary and unrequited parochial duties. They were chosen, too, 
without regard to their fitness for the office, which was one that 
it was thought incumbent upon the parishioners to take upon them- 
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selves in turn. The office of clerk to the Board of Guardians is, 
on the contrary, a gainful post, and one requiring talents and 
energies beyond those ordinarily demanded in the overseer whose 
- field of duty was more limited. The extent of the Poor Law 
Unions is usually such as to make it practically impossible for any 
one person to collect the information that will be required within 
it, and it will still be necessary to employ at least two persons for 
the purpose in every parish. But these persons will of course be 
selected, and not appointed, as before, ex officto, and the selection 
will be made by persons well assured of their capability, and who 
are themselves answerable for the result of their labour. ‘Theim- 
provement in the quality of the returns will doubtless be commen- 
surate with the improvement in the quality of the machinery em- 
ployed, and will be suchas to diminish, in an important degree, the 
labour and anxiety that have hitherto been experienced by those 
to whom the ultimate arrangement of the returns was confided. 
This improvement applies only to England and Wales, where, 
indeed, it was most needed. The persons hitherto employed in 
‘Scotland have shown themselves to be fully competent for the per- 
formance of the task, so that any alteration as regards that part 
of the kingdom was unneeded. In like mannerit is probable that 
the selection of proper persons in Ireland will be again left to the 
functionaries by whom it has already been so well made. The 
law “ for the more effectual relief of the destitute poor in Ireland” 
received the royal assent on the 31st of July, 1838, and imme- 
diate steps were taken by Commissioners, already experienced in 
the administration of the English poor-law, to bring it into active 


operation ; but, as regards any legal provision for the poor, Ireland _ 


was previously a perfect blank, everything connected with the law 
had to be considered and brought into operation, and much time 
must necessarily elapse before the system can be made to assume 
such a degree of completeness as will admit of the employment of 
the officers connected with it in such an extensive work as the 
census of the population. 

It is desirable to embrace in the census to be made in 1841 all 
the information sought in 1831, with the exception of the subdi- 
vision of the males, 20 years old and upwards, into the numerous 
and minute denominations of retail trade and handicraft, then 
accompanied with such signal want of success. In addition, it is 
above all things desirable to ascertain the ages of males and 
females in the same classes as were adopted in 1821. It could not 
add in any sensible degree to the labour, while it would subserve 
the purposes of science, if a still further subdivision were made, and 
children under five years were returned in four classes, viz.,.— 


Under 1 year. 
Between 1 and 2 years. 
2and3 ,, 
Sands ,, 


It is essential to every community to know, not only whether 
the number of its inhabitants is increasing, but also to ascertain, 
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as far as possible, the causes and characteristics of the increase, 

and this cannot be so satisfactorily determined by any other means 

as by the periodical classification of the people according to their 

ages. The population of a country may increase through an 

excess in the number of births, or through improvement in the 

duration of life, or by reason of the conjoint operation of both these 
causes. The first condition may very well occur without affording 
any assurance of the advancing state of the country ; it may even 

be the result of a very opposite state of things, and in such case 

will be followed by an increased rate of mortality, having been 

accompanied in the meanwhile by discomfort and disease. An 

excessive number of births under such circumstances is unfavour- 
able to the progress of a country. Every child that is born con- 
stitutes a charge upon the community for its maintenance and 
education up to the time when it is able to provide for its own 
wants, and to replace, by its profitable exertions, the charge thus 
arising. Every one who dies before this end shall be accomplished 
proves, therefore, a source of loss tothe country, and in that respect 
had better not have been born. Where the population of a country 
increases without any such excess in the number of the births, 
but through the increased duration of life, it may with certainty 
be assumed that the community is experiencing a proportionate 
course of improvement. Longer duration of life gives assurance 
not only of greater happiness, which is incompatible with a retro- 
grade march, but also of more active and more productive exertion 
in those whose term of life is thus lengthened. When this state 
of things has continued for some time, the country will be pre- 
pared for a greater absolute number of births. The capital neces- 
sary for their sustenance in childhood being produced, no evil will 
follow from their appearance on the stage of life, and that best 
state of circumstances which can be disclosed by the enumeration 
of the people will be brought on, where the population increases 
by the simultaneous prolongation of life, and the greater absolute 
—not proportionate—number of births. 

To know the truth upon this most interesting subject, a some- 
what minute classification of the people, according to their ages, is 
indispensable. If by such means it becomes apparent that the 
increase of population arises only from additions to the unproduc- 
tive in point of age, we may be sure that there is something wrong 
in the political or social condition of the community, and with this 
knowledge we shall be far more likely to alter and reform the sys- 
tem than if we remained ignorant ofthe facts. There is reason to 
believe, from collateral evidence, that the duration of life in Great 
Britain is greater now than it was in the generations that have 
passed, and that the augmentation of our numbers has not proceeded 
so much from more numerous births as from diminished deaths. 
It would be satisfactory in a high degree to have this belief con- 
firmed by an accurate knowledge of the proportions living at dif- 
ferent ages, and this knowledge, it is to be hoped, will be among 
the benefits derived from the census of 1841. 

_ It might, on many occasions, throw considerable light upon 
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various questions of high political importance, if we had more 
precise information than we now possess as to the positions of the 
people, and the proportionate numbers to be found in each of the 
_ great classes into which society is divided. With this impression, 
it is of importance to know, as regards persons engaged in manu- 
_factures, trades, and handicrafts, how many among them are 
employed as principals, 7. e. on their own account, and how many 
work for others as journeymen, either by the piece or at daily or 
weekly wages respectively. A similar subdivision should be 
carried into other and higher professions or callings, with a view 
to determine by how many persons they are pursued as principals, 
and by how many as clerks or assistants. 

There are many considerations of a moral and economical 
nature which make it desirable to know the civil condition of the 
people—how many are married and unmarried—how many are 
widowers and widows, and the number and sex of the children 
of such as are or have been married. The occasion of a census 
is not the most convenient for ascertaining the numbers or pro- 
portion of children born out of wedlock. Such information might 
be more readily obtained in England and Wales through the 
returns of the registrar-general of births, deaths, and marriages, 
the benefits resulting from whose labours will, it is hoped, 
speedily cause the extension of the system of registration to the 
remaining parts of the kingdom. 

There is another branch of inquiry upon which it is very im- 

rtant to enter, that has never hitherto been undertaken in 

ngland, although it has been narrowly investigated in several 


foreign countries, and that is—the number, sex, and ages of. 


persons who are blind, or deaf and dumb, or idiots, or insane. It 
is desirable to know, with regard to the first three of these classes, 
whether or not they were born under those distressing circum- 
stances, and, with reference to the insane, how long they have 
been so afflicted. If the usual repugnance to any inquiries that 
bear any semblance of an inquisitorial quality could in this 
instance be overcome, a very great moral and social good might 
be accomplished by an inquiry concerning the degree of consan- 
guinity, if any, that subsisted between the parents of such as 
come under either of these melancholy conditions. The satis- 
factory elucidation of the question which is implied in this sug- 
gestion can only be obtained through very extensive researches, 
beyond the reach of private exertion, and no occasion so fitting as 
the census could arise for the purpose. The matter is one deeply 
affecting the happiness of families, nay, it would hardly be any 
exaggeration to say, that if the impression now generally received 
should prove to be well founded, the practice to which it has refe- 
rence may come to act most fatally upon the moral and physical 
capabilities of the more influential classes in the nation. In what 
has been thus recommended for adoption among the inquiries to 
be carried out in 1841, there is nothing new, nothing that has not 
been accomplished by foreign governments of all characters, 
despotic or free, as will appear from the following statements. 
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There have been six enumerations of the people in France 
during the present century, viz., in 1801, 1806, 1821, 1826, 
1831, and 1836. The rule inthat country is to take the census 
every five years, and when it is known how strictly the laws are 
enforced for the registration of births and deaths, we may estimate 
the importance which is attached in that country to the possession 
of accurate knowledge upon the subject of the population. The 
break between 1806 and 1821 was, doubtless, caused by political 
events. It might not be thought convenient by Napoleon to draw 
the attention of the people to the drain caused among their num- 
bers by the sanguinary wars in which he was engaged, and after 
the return of the Bourbons, the government would for some years 
have but little opportunity for considering such subjects. 

In 1801 distinction was made between the sexes, and between 
those in each sex who were single and those who were or who had 
been married. In 1806 the married persons of both sexes were 
further distinguished from widowers and widows. Thesame plan 
was followed in 1821. The returns of 1826 make no distinction 
whatever of sex or condition; but in 1831 the inquiries were made 
to resume the form used in 1806 and 1821, and the like plan was 
pursued in 1836. 

In Belgium the investigations concerning the population have 
of late years been made with considerable minuteness, which is 
owing, probably, in a great degree to the scientific inquiries pur- 
sued by M. Quetelet, the director of the Royal Observatory of 
Brussels. In each province of the kingdom, the town and country 
populations are considered separately; the ages of males and 
females, respectively, are ascertained with much miuuteness, dis- 
tinguishing the numbers who are under a year-old, then at every 
year up to six, then at intervals of two years to sixteen; next in 
quinquennial divisions from twenty to fifty; from which ages the 
distinctions are triennial for the next fifteen years; from sixty- 
five to eighty-nine the ages are stated every two years, and there- 
after at only yearly intervals. The number of families is ascer- 
tained as in England, and the number of houses which they 
inhabit. The number of unmarried persons of both sexes, of 
married persons, of widowers and widows, are also given. The 
population is further divided, according to?their leading employ- 


ments, into two classes, viz. liberal and industrial. In the first of 
these classes are— 


1. Clergy and persons attached to the service of the church, 
among Catholics. 


Protestants. 
Jews. 
2. Public officers of all kinds employed by 
The State. 
Provinces. 
Communes. 
3. Persons engaged in scientific pursuits, as 
Professors. 
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Literary persons. 
Journalists. 
Students. 
4. Persons prosecuting the fine arts, viz.— 
Painters. 
Professors of drawing. 
Architects. 
Sculptors. 
Lithographers. 
Musicians. 
5. Lawyers and Notaries. 
6. Persons practising Medicine, &c., as 
Physicians. 
Surgeons. 
Accoucheurs. 
Apothecaries. 
Sisters of Charity, &e. 
7. Military men of all ranks. 


The industrial professions are divided as follows :— 


1. Manufacturers, merchants, bankers, agents, brokers, shop- 
keepers, and hawkers. 

2. Proprietors of lands and rents. 

3. Agriculturists, gardeners, and their labourers. 

4, Persons professing mechanical arts and handicrafts. 

5. Bakers, millers, brewers, and butchers. 

6. Persons carrying on public and military works. 


7. Proprietors of public carriages, sailors, watermen, fisher- 


men, wagoners, and coachmen. 
8. Keepers of taverns and public-houses. 
9. Workmen and labourers not included above, and male 
servants. 
10. Other employments, women and children. 
11. Persons supported by charity. 
12. Beggars and persons living by immoral courses. 


The population of each province is further divided according to 
religious profession, and the number is given of persons entitled 
to vote at communal and other elections. 

In Saxony, the inquiries extend to sexes, ages, the number of 
families, the number unmarried and married, widowers and 
widows ; the divisions of the population as regards their religious 
profession, and the number of the blind, and deaf and dumb. 

In Prussia, where the subject has long been considered as of the 
greatest importance, the ages of males and females respectively, 
are given in five classes, viz.— 

Children under 7 years of age. 
— from 7 to 14 years. 
Persons from 14 to 45 years. : 
— 45 to 60 years. 


——— above 60 years. 
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The religious professions are also distinguished according to the 
numbers by which they are embraced. The numbers employed 
in the principal trades and manufactures are also given, and dis- 
tinction is made between those engaged as masters and as journey- 
men. 

The registers of births, deaths, and marriages in the Prussian 
States are kept with the greatest regularity and minuteness. The 
deaths are registered according to ages, and the causes of mortality. 
Our knowledge in regard to this highly interesting subject is so 
scanty, that every information of an authentic character concern- 
ing it must be welcome. The following statement, showing the 
proportionate number of deaths arising from different causes that 
occurred in each 100,000 during the 15 years from 1820 to 1834, 
has been published by the Prussian government. | 


Internal chronic complaints. . . . . . 37,937 
Internal inflammatory complaints . . . . 23,283 
Decay of nature 12,393 
Rapidly fataldiseases . . . . . 7,272 
Still-born . . « 4,711 
External complaints . ys 2,025 


Violent deaths, including suicides and acciden- 

Uncertain. . ee ee 8,617 


100,000 

Sweden long stood pre-eminent among the countries in Europe 
for attention to the statistics of human life, so that calculations 
founded upon the population returns of that country formed the 
chief elements for computations in other countries. Its reputa- 
tion in this respect has been maintained to the present time. The 
census taken in Sweden is made to distinguish in all respects be- 
tween the population of towns and of country districts. The ages 
of persons living of both sexes are ascertained with much minute- 
ness, distinguishing all under one year, from one to three, and from 
three to five, and then at intervals of only five years up to ninety, 
all beyond which age are classed together. The number of fami- 


lies is taken, and individuals are classed according to their pur- 
suits, as follows :— 


Learned Professions.—Clergymen. 


Professors. 

Students. 

Servants employed in Churches. 
Civil Officers. 
Military Officers. 
Sailors. 


Burgesses —Manufacturers, 
Merchants. 
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Tradesmen. 
Handicraftsmen. 
Apprentices. 
Private persons, including retired officers and tradesmen. 
Owners of landed estates. 
— funded property and mortgages. 
Peasants. 
Domestic servants. 
Paupers. 
Criminals under confinement. 
Orphans and foundlings. 


The civil condition of individuals of both sexes is likewise as- 
certained, the population being divided into the four classes of 
matried, unmarried, widowers, and widows. 

The practice in Norway, as might reasonably be expected, has 
been assimilated in this respect to that of Sweden; the Norwegian 
population returns of 1835 are as minute as could well be desired 
with hardly anyvariation from those of Sweden, as described above. 

At the census in 1834, the population of the kingdom of Den- 
mark was divided into 16 classes, distinguishing, with regard to 
each class, the population of the capital of the townships and of 
rural districts, and subdividing the individuals of each class into 
the persons actually employed in each, and the women and children 
dependent upon them. 

The 16 classes were :— 


1. Clergymen, church officers, schoolmasters, and teachers. 
2. Civil officers and clerks in public offices. 
3, Scientific and literary men, artists and students not in 
public employ. 
4. Officers of the army and persons employed in the military 
department. 
5. Officers in the navy, and persons employed in the nava 
department. 
6. Under officers and soldiers. 
7. Sailors of the navy. 
8. Persons employed in agriculture. 
9. Persons deriving their livelihood by the sea. 
10. Persons employed in manufactures and handicraft. 
11. Persons living by trade, or by the distribution of goods. 
12, Pensioners, capitalists, and persons living on the produce 
of their property. 
13. Day labourers. 
14. Persons whose occupations are not described. 
15. Paupers. 
16. Criminals in confinement, or condemned to hard labour. 


There are further distinctions made of sex, ages, social condition 
viz. whether married or single, or widowers and widows. 

The census in Tuscany appears to be carefully conducted. The 
inquiries embrace the number of each sex, and the number mar- 
ried; the ages are no further given than by dividing the sexes 
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into adults and non-adults. .The only classification as regard 
occupation consists in the enumeration of ecclesiastics and the 
division of the population according to religious profession. 

In the Roman States the same rule as is applied in Tuscany 
appears to be followed. 

It was provided by the constitution of the United States of 
America, that the first census of the population should be made 
within three years after the first meeting of congress, and within 
every subsequent term of ten years. The first census was accord- 
ingly taken in 1790, and the fifth in 1830. In the first census the 
whole population was divided into only five classes, viz. 


1. Free white males under 16 years of age. 
3. Free white females. 


4. All other free persons, without distinction of sex or age. 
5. Slaves of both sexes and all ages. 


At the second census the free white persons, males and females, 
are divided each into five classes, according to ages, viz. under 10, 
between 

10 and 16 
16 and 26 
26 and 45 
45 and upwards. 
No attempt was made to subdivide the remaining classes. The 
third census, in 1810, was taken in the same manner as the second. 
At the fourth census, free coloured persons and slaves were also 
classified according to sex and age, in nearly the same manner as 
white persons, and an attempt was made to classify them, accord- 
ing to theiremployment, in the three great divisions of agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures. At the last census in 1830, the 
white population is classed in more minute divisions according to 
age, each sex being distributed into quinquennial divisions under 
20 years, and into decennial divisions from 20 to 100 years. The 
coloured persons, both free and slaves, were classed, according to 
ages, in six divisions, showing, with regard to each sex, the numbers 
under 10 years, 
from 10 to 24 
» 24to 36 
» 36to 55 
» 95 to 100 
above 100. 
The numbers of blind, and of deaf and dumb persons, both white 
and coloured, free and slaves, were also ascertained and divided 
according to ages. 

Of late years the attention of the citizens of the United States 
has been increasingly given to statistical inquiries, the importance 
of which to a people so energetic and enterprising is now apparent 
to them, and there is reason to think that the census of 1840 will 


be made to embrace many inquiries which have not hitherto been 
included in their enumerations. 
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X.—REPORT ON THE BEST MEANS OF ESTABLISH- 
ING AN EFFICIENT CONSTABULARY FORCE. 


In 1836 a commission was appointed by William IV. to inquire 

as to the best means of establishing an efficient Constabulary 

Force in the counties of England and Wales, for the prevention of 

offences, the detection and punishment of criminals, the due pro- 

tection of property, and the more regular observance of the laws 
of the realm. This commission was revived by her present 
Majesty, and from it has emanated the Report now before us, 
~which is a remarkably full, explanatory, and searching document. 
Through it we obtain for the first time a tolerably correct idea of 
the real state of crime in our country, and of the number of 
- its criminals; it affords us a highly interesting glimpse of the 
habits of these moral outlaws, and furnishes a startling mass of 
evidence as to the temptations held out to them to continue a 
career of delinquency, rather than earn their living by the sweat 
of their brow, both from the consideration that it is more imme- 
diately profitable, and that the chance of impunity is so very great. 
The Report may, perhaps, be best examined in the order, and 
under the heads following. 
1. Nature and extent of the chief evils to be prevented or re- 
pressed. 

2. Existing force for their prevention or repression. 

3. The trials of a paid Constabulary Force in Cheshire, &c., and 
of a Trained Constabulary Force elsewhere. 

4. The public services which may be rendered by a Trained 
Force in addition to the prevention and repression of crime. 

5: Es proposed establishment of a general Trained Constabu- 
la orce. 

"As the commissioners in their “ Recapitulation” have summed 
up the chief conclusions, to which they arrived after an attentive 
- examination of the evidence submitted to their notice, we cannot 

do better than to quote one or more of these (marked thus §) at 
the head of each of the following paragraphs, illustrating them as 
we proceed from the body of the Report. First, as to the 


Nature and extent of the chief evtls to be prevented or 
repressed, 

§. “ Having, with a view to judge of the extent of any requisite 
remedy by means of a paid Constabulary Force, made a general 
investigation as well as to the state of crime as to the present state 
of the unpaid constabulary, we find in respect to the state of crime, 
that the public information as to the number of crimes com- 
mitted, inferred from the extent of crimes judicially pursued and 
punished, is widely erroneous.” This is caused generally by the 
impunity with which depredators are allowed to continue their 
career, from the inefficiency of the police, and in a minor degree from 
the expense of prosecution incurred by the injured party, and from 
the danger frequently apprehended of the vengeance of the crimi- 
nal or his confederates. Of the enormous disparity between the 
number of crimes committed and those judicially noticed, the 
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Report presents some strikifig proofs. Information was sought 
from the convicts themselves, whose confessions form the most novel 
and not the least valuable portion of the Report. ‘ When re- 

uested to enumerate the crimes they had committed, it was only 
those convicts who had been engaged in burglaries or the larger 
depredations who could enumerate the offences committed by them 
during any other than short periods. The common answers of 
those who had been engaged in petty depredations were, ‘ Impos- 
sible to state,’ ‘could not remember a tenth of them,’ ‘ Hundreds,’ 
‘Many hundreds,’ ‘ Sometimes more, sometimes less,’ ‘ Too many 
to remember,’ &c.” From a return furnished by the solicitor of 
the Bank of England, it appears that for the years 1815 to 1823, 
there was on the average but one conviction for forgery to every 
167 forged notes uttered; and for 1833 to 1837, although matters 
had grown somewhat better, the proportion was still but as 1 to 
106. Now as more than one forged note is rarely uttered at the 
same time, there was consequently, even in the latter period, nearly 
or quite 106 distinct offences to each conviction. Yet it is on the 
convictions mainly that the Legislature has relied as the founda- 
tion of its knowledge of the state of crime’! And thus certain 
districts, where, from the superior efficiency of the constables, or 
the superior facility of prosecution, the calendar has exceeded the 
average, have been seriously charged with an increase of crime. 
Rather ludicrous instances of the opposite error are those “ two 
instances where crime was remarkably frequent, where the only 
real security of the subject consisted in his own power of self 
defence, and where, as we have good reason to believe from the de- 
fective state of the Constabulary Force, there was no pursuit or 
apprehension, the gaols being empty, the judges were, according to 
custom, presented at the assizes with white gloves, as emblems of 
the purity of the districts !” 

§. “ That there is an average of upwards of 100,000 commitments 
annually tothe gaols, of the able-bodied population of England 
and Wales for criminal offences. 

§. “That there are from 11,000 to 20,000 persons constantly in 
the criminal gaols, of which number a large proportion are persons 
known as living wholly by habitual depredation, and from inqui- 
ries made in a large number of the individual cases of prisoners 
confined for thefts in these gaols, we find that, on the average, such 
prisoners in the rural districts, where there is no trained constabu- 
lary, have been at large, living by depredation (during average 
periods) upwards of five years ; and that the criminal prisoners in 
the gaols in the town where there is a paid and trained force have 
not been able to pursue their depredations more than half that 
time; but that nevertheless, in either districts, prisoners are 
liberated with the prospect, and the temptation of a career of un- 
known but long duration for the future, before permanent removal 
by process of law or by natural causes. 

§. “That with relation to the particular crimes committed by 
such habitual depredators, no information is possessed by the un- 
paid constables :” whilst, on the contrary, wherever the better force 
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has been located, it has not only made itself thoroughly acquainted 
with the persons and numbers of the criminal part of the popula- 
tion, but with their particular modes of depredation. As a specimen 
of the valuable statistics thus obtained, we have in the Report a 
tabular statement of the number of habitual depredators, known 
offenders, and suspected persons in the metropolitan district, in 
Liverpool, Bristol, Bath, Hull, and Newcastle-on-Tyne, divided 
into classes, of which there are no less than nineteen (as burglars, 
housebreakers, highway robbers, &c.) all differing from each other 
in the means of pursuit, but agreeing most unanimously in one 
common end—the preying upon the public. In the metropolitan 
districts, the depredators or suspected persons personally known to 
the police are thus estimated: burglars 107, housebreakers 110, 
highway robbers 38, pickpockets 773, common thieves 3,657, for- 
gers 3, obtainers of goods under false pretences 141, persons 
committing frauds of any other description 182, receivers of stolen 
goods 343, horse-stealers 11, dog-stealers 141, coiners 28, utterers 
of base coin 317, habitual disturbers of the peace 2,768, vagrants 
1,295, begging letter-writers 50, bearers of begging letters 86, 
prostitutes 6,371, classes not before enumerated 480 ; total 16,901: 
for whose accommodation there were, according to another table, 
houses for the reception of stolen goods 227, of the same descrip- 
tion suppressed by the new police 131, houses for the resort of 
thieves 276, of the same description suppressed by the police 159, 


brothels where prostitutes are kept 933, houses of ill-fame where — 


prostitutes resort 848, houses where prostitutes lodge 1,554, gam- 
bling houses 32, mendicants lodging-houses 221. Estimates of 


this character form a remarkable illustration of those founded on 


mere hypothesis. Dr. Colquhoun, the author of the well known 
work on the police of the metropolis, estimated the number of 
prostitutes in London at 50,000, whilst in a recent address for an 
association for the suppression of prostitution, this enormous num- 
ber was still further increased to 80,000! Of the profitable nature 
of the occupations generally of which we have given a list, there can 
be no doubt: the cost of crime and vice in Liverpool alone is esti- 
mated my the town council at nearly 750,000/. annually. 

§. “ That it results from a special investigation of the habits of 
the classes of habitual depredators, that a large proportion of them 
are migratory, that they migrate from town to town; and from 
the towns where they harbour, and where there are distinct houses 
for their accommodation, they issue forth, and commit depredations 
on the surrounding rural districts, the metropolis being the chief 
centre from which they migrate: and that they harbour in provin- 
cial towns according to their magnitude, and in proportion to the 
facilities for plunder, or to the absence of protection in the sur- 
rounding districts.” The practices of these migratory hordes are 
described in the Report from the best authorities, namely, the 
thieves and vagrants themselves, from many of whom confessions 
were obtained “ under assurances that the disclosures should in no 
way affect them prejudicially, but under no hopes that they would 
obtain anything by any statements they might make.” The first 
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quotation is from the confession of a thief, aged 21, the son of 
honest parents at Manchester, who began to steal not from want, 
“but to go to the shows.” He states, ‘‘ For the last four years, up 
to 1839, I have travelled for a maintenance. I carried a covered 
hawker’s basket, with an oil case on the top, with cutlery, trinkets, 
braces, Birmingham fancy goods, buttons of pearl, bone and wood. 
This pack was not what I and others chiefly depended upon; it 
was the excuse for travelling; and also something to fall back 
upon in case we could do no business of other kinds. The value of 
the contents would vary from 2/. to 4/. I have sold silk goods 
‘stolen’ bought of the shop-lifters: there are these in all towns, 
small as well as large. They will not sell to any unless they know 
them: if they supposed a man to be a ‘traveller,’ they would 
come up to him, and say, perhaps, ‘Will you stand for some 
handkerchiefs, ribbon, &c.’? There are cant words for everything 
you use or do. I have seen some old cant in print, but it is 
nothing to the cant now used. There are three sorts of cant, the 
gipsies’, the beggars’ (such as pretended sailors and others) and 
the thieves’. The cants are distinct in many words, but alike in 
others. A stranger could only understand a few words here and 
there. The gipsies are the worst of thieves; they live by fortune- 
telling; they make rings out of brass buttons and pewter, and the 
wives sell them as gold and silver. They have no religion; are 
heavy cursers; go in families; never marry ; many of them are 
sheep-stealers. Amongst thieves there are several kinds. 1st. 
Those confined to picking pockets, have boys to work for them, 
and close round them that no one shall see them. This is very 
gainful ; large towns furnish them, and they frequent all fairs, 
wakes, and races. They travel various ways, some with spring 
and covered carts. 2. Robbers of the person, with violence, mostly 
three together; two will hold the man, and the third rifle his 
pockets. All three will perhaps be behind when the attack is 
made, and one will put his arms round him, or he would hit him 
from behind with a stone ina handkerchief, or a heavy stick, to 
stun or ‘drop’ him, and when the plunder is got, throw him out 
of the way. Ifa man is in a gig, one will get behind, and get his 
arms round him and drag him out, or one will hold the horse and 
cut the reins. A horseman will do well to take to the fields. 1 
should think there are some thousands of ‘ travellers’ in England. 
I have seen 150 of different sorts at one place ; at Boughton Green 
Fair, near Northampton, in June every year, thousands of people 
assemble there ; the police from London come to it. Then there is 
Lincoln April Fair; Boston May Fair; Newmarket iv May ; then 
to Birmingham or Sheffield Fairs; then to Coventry, to Newport 
Pagnel (Bucks); then back to Boughton; and there is a place 
called Stow Green Fair. Then Peterborough Summer Fair ; 
then Fairlop Forest, 10 miles from London, where I have seen the 
most gipsies, hundreds at a time. Then to Liverpool spring 
meeting; and then follow the races in all the midland and 
northern counties ending up with Doncaster. Then come on the 
winter fairs, Nottingham Goose Fair, Leicester Cheese Fair, 
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Mansfield statties (statties mean fairs held by statute where ser- 
vants are hired), Rotherham statties, Leeds Fair Ottley statties, 
Knaresborough, York ; then come down to Sheffield Fair, 28th 
November, then end up until Wrexham Fair begins the year on 


~ the 6th of March. J have gone this round three times.” 


Another prisoner, also the son of respectable parents, aged 22, 
states “‘ 14th January, 1838, I left this town expressly to live by 
robbing, as I have been out of prison (six months) since November, 
and I first went to Chorley, stopped three days there, did some 
little ; me and another young man got about 4/., principally by pick- 
ing pockets. Then to Preston a fortnight; got adecentsum, about 
302. Thence to Garstang market-day; just as we got in, met a 
drunken man, we knocked him down, robbed him, did not hurt 
him much, got 12/., and went on without stopping ; got to Lancaster 
at night by coach, Stayed about a week. Just as about going 
out, a native of Lancaster, just out of the castle gaol, told us he 
would take us to a house, if we could get ‘ screws’ (housebreaking 
implements); it was a gentleman's house. Just as we had got the 
door open, two gentlemen at eleven at night came up the walk, 
took him, and we two escaped. At Hexham three days, got 25/. of 
a flour-dealer, the man was not drunk; flattened his nose; about 
three minutes about it,’ &c. A young thief, confined in Coldbath- 
fields prison, thus set out on a predatory excursion: a twelve- 
month before, he and P—— had been together in Coldbath-fields 
prison, where they planned this thieving journey to Kidderminster. 
They built a dog-cart, stole two dogs from Smithfield, bought 
hardware, brooms, &c. at a shop near Farringdon-street to he 
amount of 17s. While they were purchasing the articles, two 
companions stole for them a dozen and a half of hand-brooms from 
the door ; they valued them at five shillings, making, as four were 
concerned, 1s. 3d. each. He and P—— paid them 2s. 6d. They 
also took with them twenty sixpences and ten shillings bad money, 
which they concealed in a large false bottom of the cart. Thus 
equipped, H—— with 5s.and P—— with lis. 6d., they started off 
about twelve at noon, in the winteror endofautumn. At Wands- 
worth they sold a mat for 1s. 4d., and a broom for 11d. They went 
on to Wimbledon, and called at a public-house, where they had a pint 
of beer, for which they gave abad sixpence. The landlord served 
them, and then went into the inner bar and continued serving. 
The boy H—— reached round and took four silver salt spoons 
which were on a shelf; he would have taken the salt cellars, but 
was afraid they might soon be missed. They decamped, bought 
some bread and cheese, and hastened out of the town in about ten 
minutes after the robbery. At Kingston they went to a travellers’ 
house, and sold the spoons to their landlord, who gave them board 
and lodging for the night and next day, with 5s. into the bargain. 
They proceeded on their journey, and at about half past ten a 
coach passed them on the road ; a small trunk was fastened on be- 
hind the seat. P—— ran after the coach, climbed up and cut it 
down. It contained a quantity of papers and nothing else. They 
tore the papers into shreds, and having destroyed the box, they 
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hid the pieces. The box was sabseq cently advertised, and a re- 
ward of 50/. offered for the recovery, &c. From the confessions of 
J.R., aged 19, a sailor, we learn that burglaries are generally 
effected by skeleton keys. If they failed this way, they got in at 
the back cellar windows by small crow bars. In offices used~ 
braces and bits, gouges and small saws to cut round a bolt which 
was inside, After the lock picked, easily found where the bolt 
was by pressure; then work a hole at each corner of the bolt, so 
as to get in a little saw, and then the door would open, leaving the 
bolt in its place, ¢. e. fast tothe lintel. A chain isa deal preferable 
to a bolt, for it is impossible to get it out without making a noise. 
Think it would be a sufficient impediment to stop the work alto- 
gether. The drop latch is formidable, as when the door is thus 
fast, they may work for an hour thinking it is the lock not picked. 
There is a general deficiency of caution, careless servants not 
fastening what bolts there were, or a deficiency of bolts. Would 
recommend every door to have a drop latch, a chain right across 
the door, or a bell, which he thinks the best. Windows are not 
liked on account of the glass, afraid of letting some drop, and the 
sharp noise easily wakes people. To take out a pane, they run a 
small sprig bit, or nail, into the frame at the corner, and star the 
glass, then running the thumb-nail in any direction you think 
proper from any one of the radii, it (the crack) will accompany 
the nail. The glass is then removed with putty or pitch plaster, 
to prevent it falling. If a bell were upon a shutter, it would be 
impossible to break in. Cellar window bars are prized up with a 
piece of wood five or six feet long, one holding the bar to avoid 
noise by its falling. Never heard of a man being turned by these 
cellar window bars, unless interrupted. Could take a spring cart 
to Bolton, now three o’clock, and return before ten o’clock, half full 
of cloth, cheese, &c. exposed at shop doors, which are so choked 
with handkerchiefs, checks, &c., as to render it impossible to see 
from the inside what was going on without. Knows some men 
who now go regularly every Saturday evening, market day, and 
bring back on an average 10/. worth. One night got 2732. in 
Liverpool by picking a foreign lady’s pocket. It lasted six weeks; 
spent in drinking and on prostitutes. Pocket picking is called 
*‘ Buzzing” and “ Tooling ;” the former is men’s, the latter women's. 
Men’s are done with wires made on purpose. Wire-workers that 
are bad characters will make them for 10s. a piece; they are like 
the wire for getting corks out of a bottle, with three hooks to it ; 
all the hooks incline inwards. There is a spring on the top, and 
when you think you have got it, you touch it, and it closes like a 
crab’s claw. These are very successful with those who are expert 
at using them ; at cattle fairs, for instance, on old country farmers. 
The female pocket is picked by the hand; and to do it, the thief 
must get on her right side, for the pocket is mostly there ; he must 
get into step with her, and at the moment she advances her right 
leg, leaving the pocket perpendicular, he gets his left hand inte 
the mouth of the pocket as she goes along, and then watches the 
moment. Another man is all along drawing her attention off by 
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walking in her way, and baffling her; then down goes the left 
hand, the nght supports the bottom of the pocket, and the money 
is extracted.” 

- These confessions are from thieves; the other great class of 
habitual depredators are the vagrants, of whom 18,000 are com- 
mitted annually. In fact, the witnesses generally agree in the 
opinion of Mr. Burgess, the governor of Knutsford gaol, who con- 
ceived “ the vagrant system to be quite as bad as common thieving.” 
Other witnesses concur in thinking the greater part of them 
thieves, and where they have not already become so, vagrancy they 
consider is almost sure to make them. In the upper division of 
Radlow, in Herefordshire, the constable was employed to take a 
nightly account of the trampers at the lodging-houses ; the number 
was found to exceed 5,600 within the year, almost all fresh people. 
The lodging-houses here alluded to are a most fruitful source of 
vice and crime. Thieves and vagrants there mingle together— 
young and old, men, women, and children; it is commonly the 
most infamous brothel in the district, and the keepers are gene- 
rally receivers of stolen goods. The houses are small, yet as 
many as thirty or thirty-five travellers have been found in one of 
them, fifteen sleeping in one room, three or four in a bed, sex and 
age mingled promiscuously. Here the principal robberies intended 
in the neighbourhood are concocted, country lads and young men 
are introduced and fresh victims made, and doubtless the latest 
information as to the best mode of plundering the public generally 
diffused. The commissioner found but few of the magisterial divi- 
sions not thus afflicted. -Of the habits and practices of the pro- 
fessed vagrant, the following extract from the confession received 
by Mr. Miles, from B , an experienced traveller, gives a very 
sufficient idea. ‘‘There is a low lodging-house in every village for 
travellers; they tell the people that they are travelling to find 
work, but pray to God that they may never get it. They telleach 


to interfere with each other. Every tramper is accompanied by 
his fancy girl or his wife. These women seldom beg; they some- 
times disguise themselves as gipsies and go fortune-telling. It is 
very profitable ; they watch for the master and mistress to leave 
the house, and then try to get hold of the servants. They beg 
anything, and if a silver spoon is in their way, they will not 
‘tumble over it.’ The price of their bed is 3d.; always two ina 
bed, sometimes ten or fifteen ina room. Among the classes of 
vagrants described by B—— are—Men who go about almost naked 
begging clothes and food, which they sell; they get about 3s, 
a-day ;—ring-droppers, who sometimes make 20s. or 25s. a-day ; 
travelling tinkers make the sham gold rings out of brass buttons ; 
—fellows who collect rags for their master, which they leave him 
to pay for ;—fellows in decent apparel with quack medicines, sold 
at from 10s. down to 6d. a bottle, according to the credulity of the 
party, made of salt and water, some tea, and coloured green with 
nettle tops, or compounded of any other rubbish nearer at hand; 
they sometimes obtain as much as 2/. per week; men in shabby 
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genteel attire, who have been ‘ better off '—this is very profitable 
if well managed ;—some carry begging letters, which they get on 
payment of ls. each ;—fortune-tellers ;—real beggars ;—* prigs’ 
who go in couples :—match-sellers ;—ballad-singers ;—fellows who 
boil up fat and a little soap over night, run it out in a cloth, and 
sell it next morning for Windsor soap; they drive a good trade ; 
—fellows seeking umbrellas to mend, who will make a clean sweep 
of all the umbrellas in a village before dinner, &c. 

§. “ That judging from particular cases in which we have made 
inquiries, a large proportion, if not always the majority, of prison- 
ers in the county gaols for offences committed within the rural 
districts are persons who have migrated from the towns.” 

§. “That from the impunity enjoyed by the classes of depreda- 
tors, migrant or resident, property is rendered insecure: in some 
places so much so on the part of the labouring classes, as greatly 
to impair the value of property to them, and their motives to 
industry and frugality.’ These peculiarly cruel depredations 
fall not uncommonly upon the little gardens of the cottagers where 
the allotment system is in operation. Still it is difficult to repress 
a smile at such cool audacious villany as that practised by the 
thieves in Edmonton. They took “ orders from purchasers for 
fruit and other produce whilst it was growing.” 

§. “ That in the rural districts agricultural produce is subjected 
to extensive depredation, which often interferes with the most 
advantageous course of production.” Thus, in addition to the more 
serious robberies,—as horse, cattle, and sheep-stealing—there are 
a countless number of different kinds of petty thefts to harass and 
injure the farmer. Hurdles and gates are pulled even for fire- 
wood, poultry, bee-hives with their honey, fruit, even the wheel 
from a barrow, and handfuls of turnips from the field, are inces- 
santly being stolen. The extent to which these depredations are 
carried is truly alarming, not alone for the collective loss but for 
the fearful amount of the all-pervading immorality among the 
poorer classes which they indicate, as crimes of this character are 
generally perpetrated by local residents. One gentleman, residing 
in Little Laver parish, Essex, states that “since 1835 more than 
20 sheep have been separately slaughtered within two miles of 
my house, without detection.” In the parish of Braughing, in the 
Bishop’s Stortford Union, in the same county, “ during the whole 
of last winter, scarcely a week passed without sheep, pigs, corn, or 
straw, being stolen generally with impunity,” and “scarcely a hen- 
roost in the parish escaped robbery.” The depredations on 
farmers by their servants form an important item in the general 
amount of crime. The men will rise in the morning early and 
help themselves to every kind of produce, which the carters dispose 
of at the different watering-places on their way to market. It is 
an ascertained fact that at some of these way-side houses the 
ostlers, who are generally the receivers, pay “from 5s..and 10s., 
up even to 20s. or 30s. a-week for their places.” One gentleman, 
who was aware of this custom, watched. He says—‘ 1 sawa man 
put a truss of hay into a place with ‘dry skittle ground’ written 
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over. I got a policeman, took him with me to the public-house, 
and there we found in the same spot fifteen or twenty of the dif- 
ferent farm baits (allowed for the horses by the master), two 
trusses of hay, a truss of straw, and some potatoes and mangel 
wurzel, I had the ostler taken to Lambeth-street police-cffice to 
answer for the contents of his cupboard, ‘ the dry skittle ground.’ ” 
Jobbers coming to the farm to buy will corrupt the labourers and 
get (as in one instance mentioned in the report) 22 cwt. in mistake 
for 10. Of the state of personal security in the remote districts, 
it is so far gratifying that crimes accompanied by violence are 
diminishing, but, on the other hand, those effected by fraud have, 
it is feared, increased in a still greater proportion. As a mark of 
the advancing civilization to which the decrease of the former is 
owing, we may mention that the majority of such crimes attended 
with violence are now perpetrated in the rural districts, although 
the population and property of towns increase so rapidly. It is, 
however, melancholy to observe, that even crimes of this nature, 
in some cases of so deep a dye as murder itself, are allowed to 
escape justice from the popular disinclination to pursue the cri- 
minals; thus depriving the country, in the absence of an efficient 
police, of the only tolerable substitute. No less than seven or 
eight cases of murder were brought under the notice of the Com- 
missioners, in all of which the perpetrators escaped, either from 
the cause we have mentioned, or from the inefficiency of the 
police. 

§. “ That a large proportion of the highways are left without any 
protection whatsoever from any constabulary or other civil force. 

§. ‘‘ That on the highways of a large part of the country com- 
mercial travellers and strangers who travel singly, otherwise than 
by public conveyances, and carry money about them, abstain from 
travelling after dark, from fear of robbery and violence, and that 
farmers return from market in company, from the like fear after 
dark.” Mounted highwaymen have entirely disappeared ; their 
suppression around the metropolis was accomplished by the horse 
patrol, and in the country probably by the increase of turnpikes 
and other modes of facilitating their recognition and detection. 
The robberies alluded to in the text are now perpetrated by 
footpads. 

§. “ That the products of commercial industry, im ¢ransitu, on the 
highways, being almost entirely without protection from any civil 
force, are subject to extensive and systematic depredation.” The 
great bulk of such property is conveyed on canals, and is tolerably 
safe from any great or violent robberies, but subject to systematic 
petty thefts to an immense amount. Bales of silk and of Man- 
chester goods, boxes, and cases, are opened and plundered—wool, 
flour, malt, nail bags, &c., are all subjected to pillage—the thieves 
being, generally, the boatmen, and the receiving persons having 
houses on the line. It is also worthy of notice that particular 
parts of the country through which canals pass are subject to petty 
depredations ; it is even stated that the canal boats travelling by 
night are used by the thieves to transport property thus obtained. 
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The great point in these cases is evidently to check the receivers, 
and particularly by causing the boats to be watched whenever they 
stop. We extract the following from the criminal confessions :— 
K. B. says, ‘I was in the employ of the Harrington Company 
when I was taken. I was taught to pilferbythe boatmen. They 
used to swear them not to ‘ split.’ The whole crew were engaged 
in depredations, and I did as my companions did, and took goods of 
all sorts, which they sold to the different receivers on the canal. 
If we got one-half for it we thought well; the captain was the 
salesman, and used to have two shares for his trouble and risk, he 
having to make all deficiencies good.” J.C., another criminal, 
observes, ‘“‘ We had a borer for drawing sugar or dry goods; we 
slipped the hoop, made a small hole under it, and introduced the 
borer. We eluded detection by the manner we made up our 
packages again. Sometimes the warehouseman thought a pack 
had been opened; we tipped him something, and he would say 
nothing about it. The captain would Keep a Lata of twine by: 
him to suit the different packages opened; hen we took wine 
or spirits we knocked a hoop aside and made a hole on one side 
for letting out the liquor, and one on the other for letting in the 
air; when we had taken what we wanted we put water in to make 
it up, and pegged up the hole and replacedthe hoop. The highest 
sum I got on one trip was 9/. 17s. for my own share.” Thecarriers 
do not appear to concern themselves very much in repressing this 
state of things, as they are only answerable for losses which admit 
of distinct specification, which the plunder in question scarcely 
ever does. 

§. “That in the absence of due protection, property carried by 
sea in ships which are wrecked on those parts of the coast where 
shipwrecks occasionally or frequently occur, is subject to extensive 
habitual depredation, and life is endangered or lost under circum- 
stances of barbarity disgraceful to a civilized nation.” On the 
Cheshire coast, when the police from Liverpool arrive in time to 
prevent depredations, they are compelled frequently to use force 
for the attainment of that object. hatever the inhabitants can 
seize is directly carried off into the country, and such is the feeling 
of the wreckers, that if aman saw a bale of goods, or a barrel, 
floating in the water, he would run almost any risk of his life to 
touch it; if he succeeded, he called out, “ That is mine!’ and 
accordingly his claim was considered sacred, and others would even 
assist him. An Italian vessel was wrecked on the same coast, and 
before assistance arrived, even the sailors who had escaped from 
the wreck were robbed, and their chests pillaged before their faces. 
So common is the practice, that Mr. Dowling, the commissioner of 
the Liverpool police, says—“ Ifa decided wreck take place, if the 
vessel is sufficiently injured to form a wreck, the accumulation of 
wreckers is the most instantaneous thing youcan imagine. They 
see from their residences what is likely to happen when a vessel is 
on the coast. They look out for it, and they are there before we 
can possibly get to them.” Under such circumstances dead bodies 
are stripped, fingers cut off to obtain their rings, and in one instance 
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a female bit off the ears for the sake of the ear-rings. On the 
coasts of Kent, Hampshire, Dorsetshire, Durham, Lincolnshire, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Glamorganshire, and Cornwall, these atrocities 
are also perpetrated, and with almost entire impunity. Not the 
least dreadful feature of the case is the indifference cf the mer- 
chants by whom the cargoes are consigned, and to whom the vessels 
belong, which results from their being protected from loss by the 
assurance ; and in consequence of which, startling as the fact may 
appear, it has been proved before a Committee of the House of 
Commons that not only the loss of cargoes takes place, but a loss 
of human life to a fearful amount, from “ carelessness as to the 
seaworthiness of the vessel as well as ta the choice of trustworthy 
hands.” The commissioners recommend that, in addition to an 
efficient police, shippers should be liable to return all passage 
money in cases of wreck, and to make reparation to survivors, 
instead of, as at present, paying deodands to the crown. 

§. “* Having investigated the general causes of depredation, of 
vagrancy, and medicancy, as developed by examinations of the 
previous lives of criminals and vagrants in the gaols, we find that 
in scarcely any cases is it ascribable to the pressure of unavoidable 
want, or destitution ; and that in the great mass of cases it arises 
from the temptation of obtaining property with a less degree of 
labour than by regular industry, which they are enabled to do by 
the impunity occasioned by the absence of the proper constitutional 
protection to the subject.” Very few of the depredators themselves 
allege distress as the immediate impulse to crime, and Mr. Ches- 
terton, the governor of Coldbath-fields, out of 60 prisoners at one 
time in the yard whom he caused to be examined as to their habits 
and circumstances, could not discover one who appeared to have 
been driven by want into evil courses ! 

§. “ Having specially examined the state of public security 
against breaches of the peace in the manufacturing districts, we 
find that the free investment of capital and employment of labour- 
ers, and the progress of manufacturing industry, is impeded and 
endangered, and combinatious carried on by violent and unlawful 
means,—that murder has been resorted to, and that threats of 
murder and arson and personal violence are resorted to by such 
combiners as means to effect their object.” As the information 
on this point is principally derived from evidence previously laid 
before Parliament, and from the recent criminal trials in Scotland, 
and therefore is already pretty generally known, we shall merely 
Notice, as briefly as possible, the chief conclusions to which the 
commissioners arrived. In strikes distinguished by acts of vio- 
lence, the prime movers are generally individuals belonging to the 
better paid classes, as, for instance, in a cotton manufactory the 
spinners and dressers, fifty of whom, in one large establishment, 
can stop the labours of fifteen hundred persons. The folly, as well 
as wickedness, of endeavouring by violence to make a strike 
unanimous is now indisputable, for nearly every recent attempt of 
that kind has produced injury to the workmen, instead of the benefit 
anticipated. Sena of the objectsof the trade unions are also mani- 
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festly unjust and absurd; among these may be mentioned the en- 
deavour to make the capitalist select his workmen according to a 
rotation, by which skill, industry, and good conduct, are reduced to 
the level of their opposites. The prohibition of piece work is a regu- 
lation having the same tendency. On the subject of machinery it 
appears that in some instances its introduction has been decidedly 
prejudicial to particular branches, whilst, on the whole, the number 
of workmen employed at good wages, and the general amount of 
wages distributed, has increased from the same cause. The 
working men are frequently encouraged to strike by particular 
masters to forward their own sinister interests, as, for instance, 
when pressed by “low-priced manufacturers, they discharge their 
men, telling them that until such masters alter their course, no 
work will be given.” As may be expected, the men do what is 
desired, namely, use violence towards the obnoxious manufac- 
turers. Asa consequence of the violent proceedings connected 
with strikes, great injury has resulted to some of the districts 
where they occurred, by the diversion of capital. Ashton and Staly- 
bridge, for instance, where the populations are largely employed 
in power-loom weaving, owe their rise and a great portion of their 
prosperity to the destruction of power-looms at Stockport, Black- 
burn, Westhoughton, and other places. Norwich has also greatly 
suffered from similar causes. A still more serious evil is the 
removal of capital from our own to other countries, a circumstance 
that is known to have occurred, and at which we cannot wonder 
when we consider that, apart from the evil pecuniary conse- 
quences resulting from strikes, the manufacturers are personally in 
danger at sucha time. In Norwich, during the last few years, 
the lives of more than one manufacturer have been placed in the 
most imminent jeopardy. 

§. “ That for the prevention of the disturbances peculiar to such 
districts, as well as for the prevention of the more ordinary breaches 
of the peace amidst the new and increasing population, no other 
efficient force than a military force is provided.” With respect to 
breaches of the peace by riotous assemblages in the rural districts, 
these observations apply with equal force. In the agricultural 
riots of 1830 and 1831 this evil was lamentably apparent. The 
more recent outrages by Thom and his followers are in every one’s 
memory. With regard to the former, the commissioners observe. 
that even where the gentry, farmers, &c., united themselves and 
offered a successful resistance to the rioters, it was done at the cost 
of exciting bitter and lasting animosities between master and 
servant. 

§. “ That such force is inadequate for the purpose of the preven- 
tion of disorders, and that from the reluctance which is felt in 
having recourse to it for the purpose of repression, it is rarely used 
until considerable evil has been occasioned. ’ 

§. “ And we further find that from the want of an efficient pre- 
ventive force, the peace and manufacturing prosperity of the country 
are exposed to considerable danger.” Having thus seen the nature 


and extent of the chief evils to be prevented or repressed, we now 
proceed to notice— 
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2. Existing Force for their prevention or repression. 

§. “ Having specially investigated the state of the constabulary 
force, and the execution of the constitutional principles of penal 
administration connected with that force, we find—that the only 
constitutional principles of local responsibility for offences 
committed, by compensation to the sufferers, or by amercements 
to the crown, has been impaired; and that there does not 
exist an adequate local interest to ensure the adoption of 
efficient means for the prevention of crimes, especially of crimes 
committed against the persons of strangers, travellers, or 
wayfarers.” Here is an illustration of the severity with which 
the principle of local and individual responsibility was enforced in 
the reign of Edward I. “Item. A quarrel in an alehouse at 
Hodley, in which a man is struck on the head and dies four days 
afterwards. The offender escapes, and all the persons present in 
the alehouse are amerced because they did not secure him.” Sir 
Thomas Smith observes, as a matter of praise in his days (during 
the reign of Elizabeth) “That parish which doth not his dutie, 
but letteth by their negligence the theife to depart, doth not only 
pay a fine to the King, but must repay to the party robbed his 
damages.” And as the principles of the penal administration have 
thus lost their former vitality, so the chief agent of their practical 
application, the constable, has degenerated; for the same writer, 
referring to their condition at a time anterior to his own, says, 
“there was a credit given unto them, not altogether unlike to that 
which is now given to justices of the peace.” 

§. “That in the majority of instances, the courts leet or other 
functionaries charged with the duty of appointing fit and proper 
persons to act as constables, do not appoint persons who possess 
the requisite legal qualifications, in respect of intelligence, sub- 
stance, character, and connexions.” The magistrates of the New- 
castle and Ogmore division, in Glamorganshire, consider “ that the 
present constabulary force of this part of the country cannot by 
any possibility be worse than itis.” In the division of Howden- 
shire, in the hast Riding of Yorkshire, a constable was sent for to 
repress a riot: he sent an answer to the effect that he could not 
come himself, “ but that he had sent his staff by the bearer.” In 
the Monmouth Union a murder was committed at midnight, and 
the constable called for, but he refused to quit his bed, and in con- 
sequence the murderer escaped. Three of the constables in a 
parish in Berkshire are reputed drunkards, and the brother of one 
of them keeps a disorderly house. In some of the parishes of the 
Torrington Union it is stated that the constables are frequently 
the masters of beer-shops, whose interest, therefore, it is to encou- 
rage rather than check disorder and crime. It is evident that 
depredators generally have the utmost contempt for this ancient 
body, a piece of gross ingratitude on their part, considering the 
impunity it allows them. The causes of this wretched state of 
things are chiefly these—the want of care and discretion in ap- 
pointing the constables, their insufficient pay, their local con- | 
nexions ‘and interests, their insufficient protection, which leads 
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them to dread the vengeanceof convicted offenders ; and lastly, the 
absence of an intelligent direction over them to which they might 
be responsible. 

§. “That the modes of carrying out the early constitutional 
principles of action of a constabulary force, of seeking information 
of offences, felonies, or misdemeanors committed, and of instituting 
quick and fresh pursuit for the apprehension of the offenders, have 
fallen into desuetude, and that no new modes adapted to the 
present circumstances of society have been introduced. 

§. “That offenders, after having committed extensive depre- 
dations in one district, have recourse to another; the people in 
which, having received no warning, are enabled to take no measures 
of prevention; and that, until detected and pursued by some 
private individuals, usually at their own cost, the depredators 
proceed without interruption by any public officers from district to 

istrict. 

§. “ That the criminal law is often extensively dispensed with, 
and its execution left to the discretion of private and unauthorized 
individuals. 

§. “That in consequence of the extensive dereliction of the con- 
stitutional principles of penal administration, self protection is 
extensively resorted to by private individuals separately, as well 
as by individuals associating together for mutual protection. 

§. “That there are upwards of 500 private or voluntary asso- 
ciations for self-protection in different parts of the country, by the 
payment of rewards for the apprehension of felons, and the 
expense of their prosecution, independently of a large number of 
associations for self-protection by subscription for the maintenance 
of private watchmen ; and of other private associations for the 
removal of various evils, such as the suppression of vagrancy and 
mendicancy, which it is the business of the government to prevent 
or redress. 

§. “That the protection obtained by such associations is, 
in proportion to the cost, extremely inadequate, and that 
the practice of investing private hands with public powers 
for their own use is fraught with much inconvenience, and 
some danger of mischief to the public by large associations.’ ’ 
The Commissioners object to the principle that would cause 
“each description of property and each description of personal 
interest ” to have its peculiar police force ; and, as an instance, they 
disapprove of the regulation that railroad companies should be 
compelled to maintain a police force on their works. Their reasons 
are, that however large such a force might collectively be, it would 
be peculiarly expensive, partial, and inefficient ; that it would act 
more immediately with reference to the particular interest by 
which it was appointed than to the public good; and that the 
narrow view of immediate saving must be fallacious: as, to suppose 
a case, “when the land-owner or the farmer who recognizes no 
interest in the protection of goods when conveyed on roads or 
canals, or when shipwrecked on the coast, and who, therefore, on 
the ground of expense, exclaims against any application of the 
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local force to such a purpose, and calls not for a general provision, 
but for a special provision to be paid for by the carriers, would, 
since that mode is in reality the most expensive, pay for it, in the 
_inereased expense of the carriage of his implements, and his 
clothing, his tea or his sugar, or other necessaries or luxuries.” 

§. “ That the proper performance of the legal duties of constables 
in the present state of the law and circumstances of the com- 
munity would require, from persons otherwise properly qualified in 
respect to substance and character, a sacrifice of time and labour 
which would render the compulsory service of the office grievously 
burthensome, and that within the time allowed for such service 
the requisite information and experience for its proper performance 
could not ordinarily be obtained. , 

§. “ That it is essential to the proper performance of the duties 
in question that they should be performed by an agency specially 
trained, paid and appointed, during good behaviour, for the purpose, 
and subjected to the control of superior and trained officers, who 
are themselves specially qualified and subjected to effective re- 
sponsibility." In concluding this section, we may remark that, 
‘bad in every respect as the system in operation is, and which a 
large class of persons maintain, from objection to the supposed 
expense of a paid agency to carry out a better system, it is in 
reality the most expensive, In several districts “the expenses in- 
curred by the devastations of rioters would have sufficed to main- 
tain for many years the expense of an adequate force, by means of 
which not only would such riotous proceedings have been sup- 
pressed at their commencement, but the great mass of ordinary 
depredation would have been prevented.” The expense occasioned 
by the riots of 1826 in the hundred of Blackburn cost the inhabitants 
upwards of 15,0007. But, apart from these heavy irregular ex-. 
penses, we may mention some of continual occurrence in con- 
nexion with the present system, and which would be abolished. 
under a better. The courts of justice are frequently put to a con- 
siderable expense from the incapability of the constables concerned 
in the getting up of cases. Criminals are allowed to escape when 
they might have been taken on the spot, and consequently ex- 
pensive pursuits are necessitated. Frauds are carried on to a. 
great extent: as by charging for assistants who were not employed, . 
for carriages not used (the prisoners being compelled to walk), 
for the full mileage allowed by the courts for the conveyance of 
witnesses, while contracts are made with the coach proprietors to. 
convey all such passengers at half fares, and for witnesses’ allow-- 
ances, part of which is kept back. In addition to all this, stolen. 
goods are passed from hand to hand unnecessarily, in order to 
make more witnesses requisite, and occasionally money found on 
criminals is embezzled. All these things, however, are the natural 
consequences of the character, circumstances, and general position 

of the men employed. 
3. The trials of a Paid Constabulary Force in Cheshire, and of 
. @ Trained Constabulary Force elsewhere. 
§. “ Having specially investigated the cases of the trial of paid 
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constables, in the case of the trial of a Paid Constabulary Force, 
appointed and controlled according to an Act of Parliament for 
the county of Chester, by the magistrates at quarter and petty 
sessions, we find that the appointment and management of a Paid 
Constabulary Force in separate divisions, separately managed, 
at the discretion of the justices at the petty sessions of those divi- 
sions, is an arrangement of itself incompatible with any efficient 
and economical system for the prevention of crime.” The Com- 
missioners found “no combination of regulations deserving the 
name of a system ;” nocomprehensive “ specifications of the duties 
of a Constabulary ;” no method “for securing regular information 
of the courses of delinquency, no well-regulated communication of 
intelligence between one division and another; no regular com- 
bined action between one set of officers and another ;”” no systema- 
tised control over the whole. They found the appointments ‘fre- 
quently bad, and every where insufficient. 

§. “That such a mode of local appointment and separate 
management in separate divisions does not comprehend any ade- 
quate local interest or proper security for the due protection of 
property on persons unconnected with the vicinity on the high- 
ways, or for the enforcement of the constitutional responsibilities in 
that behalf to the sovereign authority. 

§. “That any administration of a Paid Constabulary on a less 
scale than for a whole county does not comprehend a sufficiently 
wide basis for ultimate and complete efficiency and economy, either 
as to the county regarded separately, or in its general relation to, 
the rest of the kingdom.” It appears that such strong local jea- 
lousies exist between the paid officers and magistrates of the 
boroughs and those of the county, that uffity of action on their 
part under the present arrangements is out of the question. 

§. “That the appointment and executive control of any Paid 


‘Constabulary Force for the conservation of the peace are proved to 


be incompatible with the due and impartial discharge of the func- 
tions of the justice of the peace, with the maintenance of proper 
respect for the office, or the efficient direction and control of the 
force itself, or the avoidance of party or local animosities, or the 
jealousies arising, on the part of the labouring classes, from the re- 
lation of employer and workmen.” This is a very important and 
admirable principle. Where the magistrate is directly concerned 
in the apprehension of offenders, it is almost impossible that he 
should avoid forming a judgment as to the guilt of the party, and 
consequently he cannot enter the court, as he should, entirely free 
from bias. Mr. Forster, the late stipendary magistrate of Man- 
chester, now chairman of the Lancashire quarter-sessions, says— 
“My decided opinion is, that it is very desirable and important 
that the judicial functions of a magistrate should be kept wholly 
distinct from anything like the control or direction of a police 
force, or of the constables and officers that appear before him as 
witnesses.” And being asked whether it is not unavoidable that 
the magistrates should take an interest in pursuit, and should re- 
ceive information extra-judicial, and of which it would be exceed- 
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ingly difficult to clear their minds when they have to act judicially, 
he replies, “I think so; and it appears to me that a magistrate 
would not be able to decide with the same impartiality and free- 
dom from bias in cases supported by or instituted against officers 
who are appointed and governed by himself, and whose conduct he 
might therefore feel more or less an interest to defend.” Never- 
theless, observe the Commissioners, ‘* where the demands of time 
for the performance of the judicial duties of the magistrates are 
not seriously heavy, they may, we conceive, be advantageously re- 
quired, not to perform, but to supervise the performance of execu- 
tive duties.” Whilst upon this subject, we cannot but remark 
that cases of the following nature must tend to deprive the judg- 
ment-seat of its most essential attribute, a character for purity in 
the minds of the mass of the people. On the occasion of an 
offence connected with a strike, a woman applied to a magistrate, 
saying, “ For God’s sake come and sit upon the bench, or let my 
husband’s case be heard at another petty sessions.” He said, “ Why, 
my good woman ?” She replied, “ All the magistrates on the bench 
where he is to be tried are master manufacturers.” 

§. “That whilst the paid force which have been instituted, on the 
model of the Metropolitan Police Force, in many of the municipal 
towns, have rendered considerable benefit to the inhabitants of 
those towns, they have not gained these benefits by preventing or 
suppressing the whole of the evils from which they are freed, but 
by shifting a portion of it, or driving depredators into adjacent 
districts.” Mr. M‘Manus, the superintendent of the Hull police, 
states there are 2 burglars, 8 housebreakers, 37 pickpockets, and 43 
common thieves living in Hull; that they go out of town “ every 
morning, and come in again at night, or perhaps they will go out 
one morning, and not come in again for three nights. The men 
meet them going out. The farmers know them too. They are 
always afraid every night some burglary will be committed, or 
some robbery by our Hull thieves, merely because we will not let 
them do anything in Hull, they say.” Asa natural consequence, 
he states that depredations have undoubtedly increased in the neigh- 
bouring country. 


§. “That a considerable proportion of the habitual depredators 


in the rural districts harbour in the towns, where, since they do- 


not, unless under safe opportunities, pursue their practices, they 
receive no molestation. 

§. “That in consequence of the absence of a proper Constabu- 
lary Force, and the want of due protection in the rural districts, the 
towns are subject to the occasional escapes of delinquents, and are 
obliged to maintain a stronger or more expensive Constabulary 
Force than would otherwise be necessary to guard against 
criminals who subsist chiefly by depredations in the surrounding 
country. 

§. “That the like results must be produced by separate or un- 
combined arrangements for the prevention of crime. 

§. “ Having investigated the most favourable instances of the 
trial of a paid and well-appointed Constabulary Force in the rural 
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districts, we find that, by means of such force, the habitual depre- 
dations of resident delinquents have been prevented, and that they 
have been reformed or constrained to courses of honest industry.” 
The late lord mayor of London (Alderman Wilson), whose country 
seat is at Beckenham, in Kent, has given some valuable evidence 
on this important and gratifying fact. About four years ago, the 
condition of that village was very bad. Daring robberies were 
perpetrated, farm produce extensively pillaged, and the place in- 
fested by vagrants. His lordship obtained two trained policemen 
from the Metropolitan Commissioners, who were to be supported by 
subscriptions. The result has been remarkable. His lordship 
says, “ Those who knew the parish three years ago, would ‘not sup- 
pose it to be the same parish now.” Five individuals in particular, 
who were known depredators, disappeared for awhile, their trade 
broken up by the police, but ultimately returned, one by one, ob- 
tained work, and they are now all earning an honest livelihood. 
From other places the returns present equally satisfactory intelli- 
nee. 

§. “That the districts in which such force has acted have 
been kept from vagrants and mendicants, and from migratory de- 
predators, and that habitual depredations on agricultural produce 
and crimes in general against property have been prevented.” In 
Beckenham, for instance, which, as we have seen, was greatly in- 
fested with vagrants, the lord mayor says, ‘‘ They hardly now know 

*what a beggar is.” At Stow-on-the-Wold, Gloucestershire, the 
number of these wanderers has diminished in a marked manner, 
whilst the greater criminals have almost entirely disappeared. 
“Sheep stealing, once so common that during the winter months 
a sheep was stolen in the neighbourhood on-an average once a fort- 
night, has so far been kept under, that one sheep only has been 
stolen within the circuit of our paid officers since they have been 
stationed at Stow,” a period of three or four years. 

§. “ That the disorders in beer shops and ill-regulated houses of 
public resort, and other sources of temptation, and causes of domestic 
distress and immorality, have been repressed.” At Stow (before 
mentioned) this object was accomplished by a careful and regular 
inspection of the public houses, beer shops, &c. 

§. “That for a time, and during the continuance of the full 
efficiency of the force, the public peace, the efficiency of the laws, 
and the authority of the magistrates, have been restored or in- 
creased as regards rioters or individual infractions, and a state of 
order produced, such as to leave but little immediate anxiety in the 
minds of the peaceable and well-disposed of the population for 
further amendment.” So satisfactory were the results obtained 
from the presence of two officers only at Stow, that on the occasion 
of the removal of one of them to another part, a subscription, 
originating with the farmers, was made, and a handsome sum col- 
lected and divided between them. Altogether officers from the 
metropolitan police have been appointed in nearly two hundred 
places, a circumstance in itself decisive of the character, efficiency, 
and necessity of the force thus employed. We must not omit to 
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record the opinion of the Commissioners, “that any new force, pro- 
perly appoinied and superintended, would, after a sufficient trial, 
become popular with the great body of the labouring classes, and 
. all other classes of society.” 
4. The Public Services which may be rendered by a Trained 
Force in addition to the prevention and repression of crime. 
The following return will be found interesting, as showing what has 
actually already been accomplished in this way. It is an account 
of some portion of the services of the kind alluded to rendered b 
the metropolitan police to the public during the years 1836-7 and 8. 
Fires at which assistance was rendered, 775; fires extinguished at 
their commencement, 241; dives saved from fire, 89; lives saved 
from drowning, 110; dangerous accidents prevented from horses 
running away, or from coaches overturning, or assistance rendered 
at, 996 ; persons ridden over by coaches, carts, waggons, horses, &c. 
to whom assistance was rendered,1,436 ; persons found helpless from 
sudden sickness, assisted to their homes or to hospitals, 872 ; insane 
persons found at large and taken care of, 227; children found and 
restored to their parents, &c. 2,832 ; destitute persons in danger of 
perishing in the streets relieved or removed to workhouses, 774; 
suicides prevented by the police, 152, other cases of danger assisted, 
61; persons found dead, and inquiries instituted into cases of— 
murder, 40, suicide, 330, accidental death, 389, unknown, 12,—total 
771. Making a grand total of 9,336 cases in which assistance has 
been rendered by the metropolitan police to the public in three 
years, in addition to the performance of its duty in repressing and 
preventing crime and disorder. In the same period it has saved 
or recovered the following amounts of property ; from depredators, 
4,078/.; from drunken persons, 25,933/.; from swindlers, 991. ; 
from careless exposure, 28,279/.; from depredators out of metropo- 
litan district, 10,246/.; total 68,635/., exclusive of a considerable 
but unknown amount of property saved from fire. In addition to 
the service herein enumerated, the police station has been made 
a place for the care of found things, and the men the agents for 
giving notice of things lost, and for recoveringthem. The services 
attached to the Humane Society’s Association have been also un- 
dertaken by the force. What has been done in and around the 
metropolis can of course be done elsewhere, with the addition of 
many little peculiar services connected with different districts. 
The Commissioners decidedly recommend that the duties of public 
firemen should be entirely undertaken by the Paid Constabulary. 
On the coasts they would not only prevent those disgraceful out- 
rages to which we have before alluded, but render the unfortunate 
passengers and seamen the most prompt and effectual assistance. | 
§. “ That they may render various local, civil, and administra- 
tive services, as in reporting on the state of the roads, and in 
maintaining ‘the free transit of persons and goods.” In Lincoln 
the paid force does now report to the surveyor on the state of the 
streets, the lighting, &c. ; and in Leeds it is instructed to lay in- 
formations against persons for cruelty to animals. In the rural 
districts, the Constabulary Force might render considerable service 
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to the farmer by taking care of strayed cattle, informing him of 
broken hedges or gates ; and the magistrates in some parts ob- 
serve that it might collect the parishrates. Civil processes might 
be served at a tithe of the present expense. And lastly, 

§. “ That they may aid the public service of administrative de- 
partments of the government, and especially that they may, to an 
important extent, prevent the infraction of the laws of the excise 
customs, and thereby increase the revenue.” 

5. The proposed establishment of a General Trained 
Constabulary Force. ~ 

§. “ Having inquired as to the mode in which such a force should 
be appointed, and the probable expense, we find that it is essential 
for the efficiency and attainment of all compatible services from a 
Constabulary Force, first, that the constables should be trained or 
appointed from a trained force; secondly, that neither by appoint- 
ment or otherwise should they be privately connected with the 
district in which they act; thirdly, that they should at periods be 
changed from district to district ; fourthly, that whilst they should 
act under local direction for the performance of various local and 
administrative duties, they must, for the repression of the practices 
of migratory depredators, vagrancy, and offences which concern 
the community at large more than the particular locality, act under 
general rules and principles, and in subordination to general direc- 
tions from one general and responsible executive authority. 

§. “That such a trained and moveable force, under general and 
responsible direction, will produce greater advantages than at 
least double the number of untrained, irremoveable constables, 
acting more expensively under separate, independent, and volun- 
tary, or untrained and irresponsible direction. 

§. “ That the expense of a general and uniform force, which we 
believe would be adequate to the attainment of these objects, would 
be under half a million sterling per annum. 

§. “ That the saving from the services of such a force would be 
considerable; that, independently of the saving to individuals of 
the greater proportion of the money or produce now taken by 
habitual depredators, there would be much saving effected on 
upwards of two millions of money, now expended chiefly in the 
cost of repression and of punishment in various ways; amongst 
others, in the maintenance of delinquents in gaols, in transports, 
and in the penal colonies, as well as in the prevention of frauds 
upon the revenue. 

§. “That much time, which we cannot accurately determine, 
would be required to ob:ain proper persons and fit them by train- 
ing for the proper discharge of their duties, and to organise an 
efficient trained force. 

§. “That the only available trained force that can at present be 
obtained is the new metropolitan police force. 

§. “That in the great majority of instances, or nearly all, of the 
successful trial of a paid constabulary force, have been instances 
where trained men have been obtained from the metropolitan 
police force, comprehending about 200 instances, in towns and 
rural districts.’ The Commissioners therefore propose,— 
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I. “ That, as a primary remedy for the evils set forth, a paid con- 
stabulary force should be trained, appointed, and organiséd on the 


principles of management recognised by the legislature in the 


_ appointment of the new Metropolitan Police Force. 

I. “That for this purpose, on an application in writing under 
the hands and seals of a majority of the justices assembled at any 
quarter-sessions of the peace for the county, setting forth the 
insecurity of person and,property, and the want of paid constables, 
the Commissioner pf Police shall, with the approbation of the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, direct the location 
of such constables and such officers as may, upon examination by 


the said Commissioner, be deemed adequate for the due protection — 


of life or property within the county. 

III. “ The force shall be paid one-fourth from the consolidated 
fund, and three-fourths from the county rates, as a part of the 
general expenses of the whole county. 

IV. “ That the constables so appointed shall report their pro- 
ceedings to the justices of the peace of the quarter and petty 
sessions where they are stationed. 

V. “That the superintendents shall be subject to dismissal upon 
the representation of the justices of the peace in quarter-sessions, 
and that the serjeants and constables shall be subject to dismissal 
upon the representation of the justices of the peace in petty 
sessions. 

VI. “ That the justices of the peace shall‘frame rules and 
regulations for the service of process and attendance at petty or 
quarter-sessions of such force, which rules shall be submitted to 
the Secretary of State, and, if approved by him, shall be binding. 

VII. “That the Commissioners shall frame rules and regula- 
tions for the general management of the police, which rules shall, 
on the approbation of the Secretary of State, be binding.” 

The Commissioners, in the conclusion of their Report, allude to 
the supposition that the force proposed may be used in a manner 
hostile to political liberty. They say the trained police would 
amount to little more than one constable for 2000 inhabitants, 
and justly remark that the safe course for maintaining the 
freedom of the subject appears to them to be not to render the 
authorities impotent but strictly responsible. 

It is gratifying to see that they ‘can find no solid grounds for 
the supposition often entertained, that a large amount of crime is 
a necessary evil incident to the present condition of society, and 
that the most ignorant and base of the community may defeat the 
exertions of a well-appointed agency instituted for the repression 
of their crimes.” 

The Commissioners conclude their Report in the following 
words :—“ If a constabulary force were well appointed and trained 
on a uniform system, and were placed under trained and respon- 
sible direction for the whole country, it would, we are assured, 
soon enable all your Majesty’s subjects to sleep under a feeling of 
security from midnight plunder and violence ; it would give pro- 
tection to the industrious classes in the enjoyment - property, 
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and, by enhancing its value, create additional motives to industry 
and frtigality; it would give freedom and security to travellers on 
the roads, and humane succour to natives, and hospitality to 
strangers thrown on our coasts; it would free the country from 
mendicancy and vagrancy, and the various evils that follow in 
their course; it would free the industry of the manufacturing 
labourers, and increase the inducements to the investment of 
capital by protecting them from lawless violence; it would tend 
to secure the people from the alarms and dangers of riotous dis- 
turbers of the peace, by affording a powerful means of repressing 
them without the risk of military execution and bloodshed, with- 
out putting hostile parties in array against each other, without 
engendering animosities by arming neighbour to conflict with 
neighbour and master with servant:—all this and much more 
beneficent service it might be made to render at an immediate 
expense of less than one-fourth of the sum recently saved by one 
amendment in local administration ; or, as we feel confident, all 
these great objects may be accomplished with an ultimate saving 
of the whole expense from upwards of two millions of money now 
chiefly expended on what has been proved before committees of 
both houses of parliament, and pronounced by them, to be inef- 
fective or demoralising systems of punishments.” 


XI.—CRIMINAL TABLES FOR ENGLAND AND WALES. 


1838. 
OrriciAL STATEMENT. 


THOUGH an increase in the number of commitments cannot be 
received as conclusive proof of an increase of crime, inasmuch as 
it may arise from a more active and vigilant police, from increased 
facilities of prosecution, and other causes,—yet it may justly be 
assumed, that a decrease in the number of commitments, at a time 
when the police is improved, and the means of detection as well 
as the facilities of prosecution are also improved, may be looked 
upon as a proof of the decrease of offences. 

The Criminal Tables for 1838 show a decrease of 2.2 per cent. 
in the commitments, as compared with the great increase in the 
year preceding, but still leave an increase of 5.2 per cent. when com- 
pared with the average of the four preceding years, the gross num- 
bers being,— 

In 1834 . 22,451 
» 1835 20731 
1836 . 20,984 
3» 1837 - 23,612 
» 1838 23,094 


On a comparison of the two last years, there appears to be a de- 
crease in twenty English and eight Welsh counties, and an increase 
in twenty English and four Welsh counties. In each of the seven 
English counties, where the increase was greatest in 1837, there 
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was a decrease in 1838. Middlesex and Surrey were pointed out 
in the Tables of 1837* as the only two English couuties in which 
a continued decrease of commitments had taken place during the 
three preceding years. This decrease has continued in Surrey: 
’ in Middlesex there is an increase amounting to 6.56 per cent. 
Of the great manufacturing and commercial counties, there is a 
decrease in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Staffordshire: in War- 
wickshire the numbers ‘are nearly stationary. In the twenty 
English counties, which have the largest manufacturing and com- 
mercial population, there is a decrease in ten of them. In the 
twenty counties also, which have the largest proportional agricul- 
tural population, the result is the same, namely, a decrease in ten 
of those counties. 

The increase or decrease last year, in each of the six classes of 
ofiences, has been as follows, viz.— 

Per Cent. 

lst Class, Offences against the person . «© e« 
2nd ,, Offences against property,committed with violence 9.8 
Offences against property, committed without 


violence »« « « « e« decrease. 
4th ,, Malicious offences against property -21.9 


oth ,, Forgery, and offences against the currency . . 10.3 increase. 
6th ,, Other offences, not included in the above classes 20.4 decrease. 

It has been shown by the Tables of the four years preceding 
1838, that, whether the number of offences prosecuted had in- 
creased or diminished, there had been a gradual decrease in the 
proportion of offenders charged with offences of violence. This 
decrease has not continued during the last year,—at least so far 
as.the number of offenders committed may be taken as a just cri- 
terion (for it should be remembered that the punishment for the 
worst offences of violence being greatly reduced by the acts of the 
ist Vict., it is probable that the lighter descriptions of this class of 
offences are now proceeded against with more rigour, and indicted 
under a more severe, but at the same time more correct form, than 
they would have been had they remained subject to the capital 
punishment.) The truth of this remark will be evident from the 
punishments inflicted for stabbing, wounding, &c., with intent to 
maim, nearly one-third of which punishments last year were such 
as persons convicted of common assaults are liable to, though these 
offences were capital until the passing of the acts of the Ist Vict. 
The proportion charged with offences of violence comprised in the 
two first classes, compared with the total number of offences, was— 
Per Cent. 

In 1834 « 17.44 

16.25 


2? 


15.50 
13.21 

This computation still leaves a decrease of nearly one per cent. 
last year, if the comparison is made with the average of the four 
preceding years, 


* Companion to Almanac, 1839, p. 90. 
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It may be generally remarked, that offences chiefly committed 
by a rural population have decreased,—such as cattle-stealing and 
sheep-stealing in the third class; nearly all the offences of the 
fifth class, but particularly the maliciously killing and maiming of 
cattle: and in the sixth class, the offences against the game laws 
have decreased nearly 45 per cent. 

The year 1838 is the first, over the whole period of which (with 
an exception that will be pointed out) the acts of the Ist Vict. have 
been in full operation ; and such alterations have been made in the 
description of the offences, and in the division of the sentences, as 
were necessary to show clearly the effects which have resulted 
from the extensive abolition of capital punishments and the re- 
duced severity of the secondary punishments. In the seventy-five 
heads, under which crimes have been defined in the Criminal 
Tables, every offence of probable occurrence is separately shown : 
of these heads, the offences classed under no less than thirty-one 
were subject to capital punishment after the passing of the acts of 
the 7th and 8th Geo. IV., in 1827, for consolidating and amending 
the Criminal Laws. In 1832, capital punishment was abolished 
for cattle-stealing, horse-stealing, sheep-stealing, larceny to the 
value of 5/. in a dwelling-house, coining, and forgery (except of 
wills and powers of attorney to transfer stock) ; in 1833, for house- 
breaking; in 1834, for returning from transportation; in 1835, 
for sacrilege, and letter-stealing by servants of the Post-office ; 
and in 1837, by the acts of the Ist year of the present reign, for 
all offences except the following :—murder and attempts to mur- 
der, when accompanied with injuries dangerous to life; rape and 
carnally abusing girls under ten years of age; unnatural offences ; 
burglary, when attended with violence to persons; robbery, when 
attended with cutting or wounding ; arson of dwelling-houses or 
ships, when the lives of persons therein are endangered ; piracy, 
when murder is attempted; showing false signals to cause ship- 
wreck ; setting fire to Her Majesty's ships of war; riot and felo- 
niously destroying buildings; embezzlement by servants of the 
Bank of England; high treason. | 

These last six offences, from their unfrequent occurrence, have 
not found heads in the Tables, so that of the offences classed under 
thirty-one heads in the Tables, which remained capital till the 
year 1833, only the six first of the foregoing are now subject to 
the extreme penalty of the law. 

In the Table in the following page a comparison is made of the — 
Capital Sentences and Executions in each year, commencing 
the three last decennial periods. 

“In the first of the above periods, in 1818, the criminal proceed- 
ings are shown at a time of the greatest severity of the criminal 
code. Between that year and 1824 (on the recommendation of a 
Committee of the House of Commons) capital punishment was 
abolished for twenty-one offences; but little effect was produced 
on the numbers sentenced to death or executed, the remission not 
having reached any of the larger classes of offences, and some of 
the offences having indeed become obsolete. In 1827, on the 
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to 


Offences. 


Sentenced 
Sentenced 
to Death. 
| Executed. 
Sentenced 
to Death. 


oo | Executed. 


Bur, glary ee 
Cattle-stealing 

Feloniously uttering counterfeit coin 


to. 


Forgery *. . 
Horse-stealing 
Larceny, in dwelling-houses, to the value of 40s. 
- Larceny, privately in shops, to the value of 5s. 
Larceny, on navigable rivers, to the value of 40s. 
Larceny, of naval stores, to the value of 20s. . 
Letter-stealing, by servants of the Post-office . 
Shooting, stabbing, &c., to murder or maim 
Rape, and carnally abusing infants. 
Riot and felony . 
Smugglers—being feloniously armed to resist. 11 
Transports—being at large under sentence . : 7 


e ee e e e 7° 
h- 


We 


— 
et CO 


Total «© {1,254 


passing of the acts for the consolidation and amendment of the 


Criminal Law, the only offence in the list of crimes in the Tables | 


in which any alteration of the capital punishment was made, was 


that the amount of theft constituting larceny in a dwelling-house | 


a capital offence was raised from 40s. to 57. In the next period, 
therefore, 1828, the criminal procedure is shown after the passing 
of these laws ; and, in 1838, the results produced by the abolition 
of capital punishment in the years 1832-33-34-35, and by the 
important changes effected by the acts of the Ist Vict..—except 
that sixty-two offences, which had been committed before the 
passing of these acts, were necessarily indicted as capital, though 
at the time of conviction they were not capital. These offences 
were :—shooting at, stabbing, wounding, &c., 11; burglary, simple, 
273; robbery, simple, 23; and riot and felony 1: so that, in fact, 
the number of capital convictions last year, under the existing 
laws, were only 54. 

Of the six persons executed last year, two were for one offence 
in Hertfordshire ; one in Lancashire ; one in Warwickshire; one 
in Wiltshire, and one in Staffordshire. The changes in the laws, 
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and their more lenient administration, will be made strikingly ap- 
parent, when, in comparison with these numbers, it is stated, that 
in five separate years of the last twenty-five years, the numbers 
executed have exceeded one hundred, viz.— 


1817. 115 


» 1819 108 
1820 107 
1821 e 114 


The acts of the ist Vict. have, both directly and indirectly, 
caused a great reduction in the severity of the secondary punish- 
ments. Of thirteen, offences subject to transportation for life, for 
six of which that punishment was a fixed term, the’ period has 
been reduced to aterm of transportation not exceeding fifteen 
years as a maximum, or to imprisonment for any term. The Sen- 
tences passed during each of the last five years are given in the, 
following Table, and the great diminution in the severer sentences 
in 1838 will show the effects of these changes in the law :— 


1834! 1835]1836| 1837 | 1838 


Death . © ec « 
Transportation for life . . 
23 15 years . 


523) 494] 438! 116 
864 770| 
66 
14 years 668 585! 479 


10 years ee 179 


7 years . 2,501! 2,249) 2,413 

other periods 7 7 12 

Imprisonment for 3 yrs.,and above 2 yrs. 6 1 14 
2 yrs.,and above l year, 308 285} 394 
1 yr., and above’6 mios./] ,582 1,455) 1,628 

6 months, and under .|8,825 8,384/10,258 
Whipped, fined, and discharged. . .| 727 535} 562 


Comparing the numbers in this Table sentenced to death or to 
transportation, in 1838, with the average of the four preceding 


years, the proportion those numbers bear to the total convicted is 
as follows :— 


Average. 


1834-37. 1838. 


29 transportation generally . lin 3.7 lin 4.5 

tor life. . iin 20.7 lin 63 

os = 15 or 14 yrs. 1 in 26.4 lin 23 
underliyrs.lin 65 lin 6.1 
But instead of one in 145 being the proportion sentenced to 
death in 1838, if the number convicted last year of offences not 
capital at the time of conviction (being committed before the abo- 
lition of the capital punishment) are excluded from the calcula- 
tion, the proportion will be reduced to one in 311: so that the 
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sentence of death has become ten times less frequent since the 
acts of Ist Vict. than before. These results will be made more 
apparent by a comparative detail of the sentences passed upon 
some of the larger classes of offences committed without violence ; 
but, in making the comparison, reference must be had to the in- 
crease or decrease of the total numbers convicted. The four first 
offences in the following Table, on the abolition of the capital 
punishment, were made subject to transportation for life as a fixed 
term, and remained so till the passing of the acts of the Ist Vict. : 
for the next offence, larceny from the person, the extreme penalty 
was, by these acts, reduced from transportation for life to trans- 
portation for fifteen years, asa maximum term. The punishments 
of the other four offences remain unchanged. 


Offences. 


prisoned 2 Years, 
and above year. 
Imprisoned 1 Year, 


and under. 
Whipped, Fined, &c. 


2 Years. 


15 years. 
‘Transported 15 or 


Years. 
Imprisoned above 


Transported tor 
Life. 
| Transported above 
‘Transported 10 
Transported 7 


Executed. 


Im 


Cattle-stealing 


Horse-stealing 


Sheep-stealing 


Larceny, in a dwell- 


ing-house . . 1838 


Larceny, from the 1834 
Larceny, by  ser- § 1854 
vants . . «1888 
1834) .. . : 
1833) ..).. 7 10,057 
Receiving stolen $1838 386 
goods . . .t1838).. 333 


Larceny, simple. . 


1834] ..}.. 186 
1838} ..]..]. 16 210 


Embezzlement . 


These details show clearly the effects which have resulted from 
the abolition of the more severe punishments, not only directly as 
to the particular offences to which the acts of the 1st Vict. relate, 
but also as to all other offences, the punishment of which has been 
greatly reduced; and thus a very considerable indirect effect has 
been produced on the general administration of the criminal law. 
The small proportion of cases in which the maximum of the re- 
duced punishments has been resorted to,—though in many 
instances the offence is aggravated by a previous conviction of 
felony, which subjects to transportation for life—is, at the same 
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time, a proof that the extensive reduction of punishments by the 
alteration in the law during the present reign has not exceeded 
the opinions of those by whom the law is administered. This 
observation applies with peculiar force to the four first offences in 
the preceding Table which, as before stated, were, from 1832 to 
1837, subject to the fixed punishment of transportation for life. 

In the degrees of instruction or ages of the persons proceeded 
against last year there has been but little change as compared 
with the preceding years. The following Table shows the cente- 
simal proportion of persons of the different degrees of instruction :— 


34.40 35.85 33.52 
53.41 52.08 52.33 


Unable to read and write. . . « « 
Able to read and write imperfectly . 


Instruction superior to reading and writing wel 
Instruction could not be ascertained . «. « 


0.34 0.43 0.91 
2.08 2.18 2.68 


Able to read and writewell. . . . . 9.77 946 10.56 


The following Tables are taken from an elaborate ‘ Inquiry into 
the Statistics of Crime in England and Wales,’ by Rawson W. 
Rawson, Esq., read before the Statistical Section of the British 
Association at the meeting at Birmingham in August last. This 
Inquiry is based on the Tables of Criminal Offenders for the years 
1834 to 1838 inclusive; and, with the exception of Table i. the 
averages are those for the above five years :— 


_ Table i.—Centesimal Proportion of Offenders at each Age. 


1836. 1837. 1838. Greatest difference 
Under 12 ‘years 1.84 1.58 


From 12 to 16 9.71 9.72 9.92 0.21 
29.03 29.23 ~ 29.13 0.20 

31.42 31.74 31.24 0.50 

14.43 14.56 14.75 0.32 

6.76 6.65 7.02 0.37 

3.33 3.24 3.00 0.33 

1.40 1.55 1.58 0.18 

Not ascertained 2.08 1.79 1.78 0.30 


Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 


ii—Offenders at each Age compared with the total number of 
Offenders, and also with the mean Population of similar Age. 
Of the total number of Criminal 
Offenders. Of the total Population.* 
11.7 per cent. were under 17 41.1 per cent. were under J7 
2 from 17 to 21 0 +s from 17 to 21 
22, , 30 393 393 22, , 30 
ss 31,,40] 1 >» 31,, 40 
s> 41,, 50 2» >» 41,,50 
51,, 60 »> 51,, 60 
above 60 + above 60 


100.0 
* Given in another formin Mr. Rawson’s‘ Inquiry.’ 
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iii.— Proportion of Offences to the Population at each Age, cal- 
culated upon the mean Population of the five years from 1834 
to 1838 inclusive. 
; Population No. of Offences anuually Proportion of 


at each committed on the Offences to the 
Age. average of the five years. Population. 


one offence in 2,432 individuals. 
232 


Under 17 
From 17 to 21 


1,081,729 


Above 60 


iv.—Centesimal Proportion of Offenders (of both Sexes united) 
oe Periods of Age, distinguishing several Classes of 
ences, 


NATURE OF OFFENCES. 


Malicious, 


Robbery. 


. | Against | Against 
Pro- the 
perty. | Person. 


Simple Thefts. 
Thefts by Fraud. 
Housebreaking. 

Coining 

Other Offences 

against the State. 


Underl]12 . 
From 12 to 16 
21 
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40 

50 

60 
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v.—Comparative View of Crime in different Counties: the pro- 
portion of all the Criminals to the total Population is taken as 
unity (1.00) in this Table, and also in Tables vi., vii., viii., 
and ix. | 
Agricultural. 


Eastern. Southern, Other. 
Hertford..... 1.34 Somerset...1.27 Hereford .... 1.04 
Oxford.......1.13 Hants.....1.16  Liincoln...... 
Norfolk......1.09 Wilts......1.08 Salop....... 
Suffolk ...... 1.08 Sussex.... .97 Cumberland. 
Berks ......- 1.07 Dorset..... .89 | Westmoreland 
Cambridge... 1.02 Devon .... .74 

Bedford ..... 1.01 

Bucks ...... 1.01 Average . 1.01 

Northampton .86 

Huntingdon. 

Rutland..... .7L 


Average... 1.07 


1,500,576 6,468 
»» 31,,40 . 1,786,224 3,184 561 
41,,50 . 1,392,441 1,501 941 
5l,,60 . 991,930 703 1,410 
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Manufacturing. - 
A 


Northern. 


Lancaster . 1.18 


Leicester .. 
Nottingham .86 
Derby.....  .56 


Southern. 
Warwick .. 1.42 
Gloucester. 1.42 
Worcgster . 1.09 
Monmouth .85 


Average. 1.30 


Mining. 
Cornwall ....... .48 
Glamorgan...... 
Northumberland . 
42 


Metropolitan. 
Middlesex . 1.61 
Essex ..-.. 1.27 
Surrey .... 1.23 
Kent ...... 1.19 


Average .... .45 Average. 1,23 


Average. 1.08 


vi.—Comparative View of Crime as influenced by Occupation. 
(Unity 1.00.) 


Centesimal Proportion Amount 
Mean Population. of the ‘of 
Total Population. Crime. 
1,866,700 


12.4 1.07 
2,000,798 1.01 


Totalt . . . 4,785,298 .99 


Manufacturing, Northern§ 3,048,671 1.08 
9 Southern|| 1,134,296 1.30 


Districts. 


Agricultural, Eastern* 
Southernt . 


4,182,867 1.14 


1,490,583 ; -60 
713,301 ‘ 
Mining** . . . . . 987 ,776 
Metropolitan Countiest¢ 2,866,622 1.23 

Middlesex. ee 1.61 


vii.— Nature of Offences inthe Districts comprised in Table vi. 
Description of Agricul- Manufac- Metro- Middle- 
ffences. tural. turing. York, Wales. Mining. politan. sex. 
Sexnal . . . .79 1.07 edd 1.00 2.20 


Malicious against 
1.21 2.61 


Malicious against 
the person. } -80 
e 
1.08 1.95 


Larceny. 
1.13 .45 .37  .37 1.44 1.05 


Fraud . . . .84 

Housebreaking . 1.13 
1.13 27 232 1.14 
1.14 -60 .45 -09 -67 Nil. 


Robbery. . . 1.19 

Poaching. 1.67 
1.11 1.33 2.94 
1.16 683 1.15 


Coining . . . 
Riots e e 1.22 
- Includes all the eastern counties south of the Wash, except Middlesex, Essex, and 

ent. 

+ Devon, Somerset, Dorset, Wilts, Hants, and Sussex. 

¢ Lincolushire is excluded; and there are four other agricultural counties whose 
situation precluded their combination with the others, viz. Hereford, Shropshire, Cum- 
derland, and Westmoreland. 

§ Lancashire, Cheshire, Stafford, Derby, Nottingham, and Leicester. 

| Warwick, Worcester, Monmouth, and Gloucester. . 

4 Exclusive of the mining county of Glamorgan. 

** Cornwall, Glamorgan, Durham, and Northumberland, 

tt Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and Essex. 


Total 


Yorkshire. 
Wales] . . . 


i 
4 4 
4 
af 
i 
| 
i 


91 48 «454 


1.15 62 2.52 4,29 
1.11 27.43 053 


=) 


q 
= 
Stafford ... 1.12 
Chester... 1.11 
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viii— Offences against the Person in the same Districts 
Attempts to Maim 
Districts. Assaults. and Murder. Manslaughter. Murder. 

Agricultural . .77 oe 1.11 oe .88 1.00 
Manufacturing .72 ee 1.09 oe 1.38 1.43 
York . . . 34 ee -65 
Wales. e 239 ee ee 1.04 
Mining e 003 62 et 79 
Metropolitan . 1.31 1.11 
Middlesex, . 3.91 1.31 


Average . 1.00 ee 1.00 oe 1.00 
ix.—Ages of Offenders in the same Districts. 


Males. Females. 


. 


Agricultural. 

Manufacturing. 
Wales. 

York 

Middlesex 
Agricultural. 
Manufacturing. 
York. 

Mining. 
Middlesex. 


| Average, 


Actual Proportion. 
Under 12... 
From 12 to 16... 


to 09 


Who 


oH 


to 


SB 


1. 
ll. 
30. 
31 

14 

6. 
l. 


tom 
| 


eee 


Oe 
to 


4 
6 
2 
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Relative Proportion. 
Under 12... 
From 12 to 16... 

17. 2l... 

92 eee 

31 40... 

41. 50... 

51 . 60... 

Above 60... 


XII.—BANKRUPTCY ANALYSIS. 
From November 1, 1838, to November 1, 1539. 


Acrents, 7. Ale, Beer, and Porter Dealers, 4. Army Accoutrement 
Maker, 1. Attorney, 1. Auctioneers, 4. Bakers, 10. Bacon Factor, 1. 
Bookbinder, 1. Booksellers, 12. Brass Founder, 1. Brewers, 22. 
Brokers, 2. Bill and Share Brokers, 5. Brush Maker, ]. Builders, 31. 
Butchers, 6. Bankers, 6. Button Makers, 4. Bath Manufacturer, 1. 
Bath Proprietor, 1. Bleacher, 1. Boat Builder, 1. Cabinet Makers, 
12. Calenderer, 1. Calico Printers, 4. Commission Merchant, 1. 
Caoutchouc Maker, 1. Carpenters and Joiners, 10. Cart Owner, 1. 
Carpet Manufacturer, 1. Carvers and Gilders, 4. Clothes Salesmen 
and.Dealers, 9. Cattle and Sheep Salesmen and Dealers, 6. Cheese- 
mongers, 4, . Calico Dealer, 1. Chemists, Druggists, and Apothecaries,, 
19. Coach Makers, 4. Coach Proprietors, 3. Coal Merchants, 13 

Coffee House Keeper, 1. Corn Merchants and Dealers, 24, Cotton 
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1.00 ae \ 
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17. Ql... 
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51. 60... 
Above 60... 
78 |100 | 55 | 61 {150 }139 87/107 |120 {100 {120 | 87 
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Spinners and Manufacturers, 26. Cotton Dealers, 3. Curriers, 13. 
Clock Maker, 1. Cutlers, 2. Contractor, 1. Cloth Merchant, 1. Cheese 
Dealers, 2. Dealers, 3. Drover, 1. Drapers,30. Dairyman, 1. Dry- 
salters, 3. Dyers,3. Engravers, 2. Earthenware Dealers, 3. Eating 
House Keeper, 1. Engineers, 2. Feather Merchant, 1. Fellmongers, 4, 
Florist, Artificial, 1. Farmers and Graziers, 4. Flax and Tow Spin- 
ners, 2. Fruiterers, 2. Furriers, 2. Factors, 2, Flour Dealers, 2. 
Fancy Merchants, 2. Fishmongers,2. Gardener, Physic, 1. Glass and 
China Dealer, 1. Goldsmith, 1. Grocers,46. Hackney Men,4. Hat 
Manufacturers and Hatters, 7. Hair Dresser, 1. Horse Dealers, 3. 
Hosiers, 5. Hop Dealers, 2. Haberdasher, 1. Iron Merchant, 1. Iron 
Founders, 6. Ironmongers, 12, Jewellers, 4. Lace Dealers, 3. Leather 
Factors and Sellers, 3. Linen Manufacturers and Merchants, 3. Livery 
Stable Keeper, 1. Lodging House Keepers, 5. Licensed Victual- 
Jers, 33. Linen Drapers, 28. Lead Merchant, 1. Maltsters,7.. Machine 
Makers, 3. Marble and Stone Masons, 3. Mercers, 3. Merchants, 38. 
Marine Store Dealers, 4. Millers, 11. Milliners,2. Meal Dealers, 2. 
Market Gardener, 1. Master Mariner, 1. Manufacturers, 2. Manufac-. 
turers of various articles:—Earthenware, 1. China, 3. Mustard, 1. 
Horse Hair, 1. Gloves, 1. Snuff and Cigars, 4. List, 1. Fancy 
Cloth, 2. Plated Wares, 1. Coke, 1. Blankets, 1. Bobbin, 1. Thim- 
bles, 1. Fustian, 2. Bed Tick, 1. Starch, 1. Spoons, 1. Fringe, 2. 
Zinc Plate, 2. Cases,1. Muslin, 1. Spring Knives, 1. Newspaper 
Agent, 1. Nail Manufacturers, 2. Organ Builder, 1. Oil and Colour- 
men, 5. Oil Merchant, 1. Potatoe Dealer, 1. Painters, 5. Paper 
Makers, 2. Perfumers, 3. Plumbers,4. Printers,17. Print Seller, 1. 
Provision Dealer, 1. Printed Furniture Dealer, 1. Picture Dealers, 2. 
Plasterer, 1. Pawnbroker, 1. Paper Stainers, 2. Quill Merchant, 1. 
Ribbon Manufacturers, 2. Rope Maker, 1. Rag Merchant, 1. Stiffener, 1. 
Saddlers, 2. Scriveners, 14. Sculptor, 1. Ship Builders, 2. Ship 
Chandler, 1, Ship Owners, 4. Shoemakers, 5. Shop Keepers, 3. Silk 
Throwsters, 3. Silk Merchants, 2. Statiomers, 3. Soda Water Manu- 
facturer, ]. Silver Plater, 1. Ship Brokers, 3. Ship Carpenters, 2, 
Stuff Merchants, 5. Steam Engine Boiler Makers,2. Soap Boiler, 1. 
Slop Sellers, 2. Stock Broker, 1. Smiths and Farriers,2. Stone and 
Limestone Quarriers and Dealers, 3. Surgeons, 5. Tallow Chandler, 1, 
Tailors, 23. Tanner, 1. Tea Dealers, 5. Timber Dealers and Mer- 
chants, 11.. Tobacconist, 1. Tavern and Hotel Keepers, 8. Tin 
Plate Merchant, 1. Upholsterers,5. Victuallers, 41. Varnish Manu- 
facturer, 1. Warehousemen, 6. Watch Makers, 4. Wharfingers, 5. 
Wheelwrights, 2. Wine and Spirit Merchants, 21. Wool Staplers, 5. 
Woollen Drapers, 10. Worsted Manufacturers, 2. Worsted Spinners, 4. 
Wool Dealers, 4. Wire Drawer, 1. Yarn Merchant, 1. Total—930. 
Total corresponding period 1837-8—956. 


XIII.—NECROLOGICAL TABLE 


OF LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, AND PUBLIC CHARACTERS. 


1838. Sept. 2. Godard, wood-engraver 
— Pheodor Kokoshkin, Russian author, Moscow. 


Age 
38 


Oct. 15. Mrs. Maclean (L. E. Landon), poetry . - 3 
14. H. Lancaster, founder of Lancasterian schools . 60 
Noy. 12. Amaury Duval, fine arts . 79 
15. J. F. Leybold, engraver, Vienna . . 2 8 
27. Ludwig Ossinski, Polish dramatist ° - 63 


Dec. 9. Graf von Sternberg, naturalist. 
20, J. E. Schotels, marine painter, Holland . 52 
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1838. Dec. 21. F.C.H. L. Pouqueville, “Travels in the Morea,” &c. 
27. Jerome Mart. Langlois, historical painter 
30. Prof. Herrmann, statistics e 
1839.. Jan. 1. Dr. Arthur Kochen, archeology . 
2. Duchess Marie of Wurtemberg, sculpture 
— Landriani, architect and painter, Milan . 
8. C. J. Wagenseil, sia and belles-lettres 
9. Le Roy, pdinter. 
12. J. A. Koch, painter 
16. Charles Lloy d, poetry, &c. 
— Edmund Lodge, antiquities and biography 
17. James Lonsdale, portrait-painter 
28. Sir W. Beechey, R.A., portrait-painter 
2. Joseph Valadier, architect, Rome. 
7. Karl August Nikander, Swedish poet 
10. John Vendramini, engraver. 
13. Dr. H. Blumner (German), literature and drama 
14, Adelaide Reinbold, novelist 
21. Charles Rossi, R.A., sculptor . 
24. Schneider, landscape-painter 
25. Adolph Straube, sculptor . 
— James Boaden, “ Life of Siddons,” &c. 
March 13. Dr. J. Schon, statistics, &c. ° 
14. Prof. Van Kampen (Holland), history & jiterature 
— Dr. G. A. Ruperti, classical literature 
16. Otto Sigism. Runge (St. Petersburg), sculptor. 
21. E. H. Barker, editor of Valpy’s Stephen’s The- 
1. Emeric David, fine arts . 
2. P. G. Von Os, painter (Belgium), 
3. D. Boguet, painter 
4. Johu Bromley, engraver . 
7. Dr. B. F. Fries, Swedish naturalist 
8. Prof. P. Prevost, philosophy 
— Mich. Jerome Lalande, astronomer ; 
10. Paul P. Svinin (Russia), topography, &e. . 
J1. John Galt, “ Annals of the Parish,’ &e. . 
13. Robert Millhouse, poet, “ Destiny of Man” 
18. J. G. Von Pfahl, history and politics. 
22. Thomas Haynes Bayley, poetry. 
— Dan. Oblmiiller, architect 
3. Paer, composer . 
5. Prof. Gans (Berlin), jurisprudence . 
6. Dr. W. Blumenhagen, novelist. &c. ° 
11. Alex. Lenoir, founder of the Musée des Augustin 
22. Sam. Holberg (Russia), sculptor. . 
2. Fred. Mosengeil, German poet. 
5. Karl Aug. Witzleben (Tromlitz), eclebrated Ger} 
11. Mori, the celebrated violinist. 
July 10. Alex. Phedor. Voeikov, Russian poet, &c. 
Aug. 28. William Smith, LL.D., geology . ‘ 
31. W. Wilkins, R.A., architect ‘ 
— Rev. Archibald Alison, “ On Taste,”’ &c. 
Sept. 15. H. Singleton, painter. 
Oct. 1, Jos. Goodyear, engraver 
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68 
59 
72 
23 
81 
82 
80 
63 
83 
; 81 
46 
70 
73 
37 
85 
80 
36 
34 
84 
84 
44 
d 88 
73 
70 
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) 67 
58 
78 14 
8 66 
6 
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9 71 
3 
82 
73 
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PART III. 


THE LEGISLATION, STATISTICS, PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 
AND CHRONICLE OF 1839. 


XIV.—ABSTRACTS OF IMPORTANT PUBLIC-ACTS 


PASSED IN THE FOURTH SESSION OF THE TWELFTH PARLIAMENT OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


POOR LAW, IRELAND. 
(2 Victoria, c. i.—15th March, 1839.] 


Tuis Act amends the Act of last session, the 1 and 2 Vict. c. 56. (see 
Companion for 1839, p. 153) for the relief of the poor in Ireland, in severai 
particulars. It extends the Act to any place in Ireland, whether known 
as a townland or not; and bys. 2, directs that all cities and towns, &c., 
with a population exceeding 10,000, may be constituted electoral divisions, 
and that such electoral divisions may be divided into wards. 

- 3and 4. Places may be declared to be townlands for the purposes of the 
recited Act. 

5. All rate-payers shall vote at elections of Guardians, according to the 
scale in the recited Act. 

6. Sums not exceeding 200]. may be borrowed to defray expenses, pre- 
vious to the levying of a rate. 

9. Appeals may be heard at sessions at which an assistant barrister does 
not attend; and when they are against a rate, and the rateable heredita- 
ment in respect of which the rate is made and the cause of complaint 
arises is situate within the limits of the jurisdiction of two or more ses- 
sions, then it shall be referred to the sessions of a county in preference to 
that of a county of a city or town; and when the jurisdictions are of the 
same nature, then to the sessions which the appellant shall choose. 

10. Provisions of recited Act, as to removal of rates by certiorari, 


repealed. 


IRISH TITHE COMPOSITION ARREARS. 
[2 Victoria, c.3.—27th March, 1839.] 


An Act to authorize the immediate Distribution of a Portion of the Fund 
applicable to the Relief of Persons entitled to certain Arrears of Tithe 
Compositions under an Act of the last Session of Parliament. 


Reciting the Irish Tithe Composition Act, the 1 and 2 Vict. c. 109. (see 
Companion for 1839, p. 164) ‘and that it has been found that the proceed- 
ings necessary to be taken before the amount of the several claims to 
relief under the said Act can be precisely ascertained, or the fund appli- 
cable to such purposes fully realized, will be attended with a delay which 
makes it expedient to allow of an immediate partial distribution of the said 
fund,” enacts that when any memorialist shall have been declared to be 
entitled ‘to relief under 1 and 2 Vict. c. 109. the lord-lieutenant may cer- 
tify to the Treasury the sum due to such memorialist, and the sum proper 
to be paid upon account to him; and the Treasury may direct payment 
accordingly; but no greater sum shall be so advanced than the propor- 
tionate sum which would be payable to him out of the said monies if the 
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claims of all other memorialists were allowed; and a sufficient sum shall 
be reserved out of the said monies to defray the expenses which may be 
incurred in carrying the said Act into execution; and also, in the final 
distribution of the monies applicable to the relief of memorialists, any 
sum previously advanced on account to any memorialist shall be deducted 
from the proportionate sum to which he would have been entitled if no 
such advance had been made, 

3. In parishes where a composition for tithes has not yet been esta- 
blished, such composition shall be made, and rent-charges substituted, as 
in cases of parishes previously compounded. 

4, ‘And as the said Act empowered the lord-lieutenant in council to 
remit the instalments payable to her Majesty under the recited Act of the 
3 and 4 Will. IV., under certain restrictions, whereof one was, that where 
the whole or some part of the sums added in respect of the advances there- 
under to any compositions for tithes were found to be payable to the 
person liable to any such instalment by persons being both the owners 
and occupiers at the same time of the lands charged with such compo- 
sitions, such instalment, or so much thereof as should be equivalent to 
the said sums payable by such persons, should not be remitted; and the 
said Act provided that, from such persons, the person liable to any such 
instalment might sue for the sums so added to the said compositions, and 
which remaining due as compositions for tithes might have been recovered 
if the said Act had not been passed : and as it is expedient to make further 
provision for the relief of the persons liable to the said instalments,” em- 
powers the lord-lieutenant in council to remit the whole or any part of 
any such instalment, although the whole or any part of the said sums so 
added to the said compositions shall be found to be payable to the person 
liable to such instalment by persons being both the owners and occupiers 
at the same time of the lands charged with such compositions; but so 
soon as the whole or any part shall be remitted, the right to all sums so 


added to the said compositions, and remaining due to the person so re- 
lieved, by persons being both owners and occupiers, shall vest in her 
Majesty ; and the like proceedings shall be had for enforcing payment 
thereof as are directed to be taken touching all compositions for tithe, the 
right to which is vested in her Majesty. 


_ DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S ESTATE. 


. [2 Victoria, c. 4.—27th March, 1839.] 
This Act alters the powers of jointuring contained in several Acts for 
purchasing and providing a residence and estates for the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and to settle certain articles to go as heirlooms with the said estates. 


PROTECTION OF PURCHASERS. 
[2 Victoria, c, 1].—4th June, 1839.] 


An Act for the better Protection of Purchasers against Judgments, Crown 
Debts, Lis Pendens, and Fiats in Bankruptcy. 


1 and 2. No judgments are to be hereafter docketted under the pro- 
visions of 4 and 5 Will. and M. c. 20; and those already docketted shall 
not, afterfist August, 1841, affect any lands, as to purchasers, mortgagees, 
or creditors, until such memorandum or minute thereof as is prescribed 
by the 1 Vict. ¢. 110. (see Companion for 1839, p. 167) shall be left with 
the senior master of the Court of Common Pleas at Westminster, who 
shall forthwith enter the same in manner thereby directed in regard to 
judgments; and shall be entitled, for any such entry, to 5s, 

4. Judgments, after five years from entry, to be void, unless a fresh 

memorandum is left, 
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“ 5 and 6. Judgments duly registered not, however, to affect purchasers 


or mortgagees more extensively than judgments of superior courts would 
hitherto have done; nor shall judgments already extinguished be revived. 

7. Purchasers not to be affected by any lis pendens, unless such suit is 
duly registered as directed by this Act. 

8. Recognizances entered into, not to affect purchasers unless duly re- 
gistered as directed by this Act; and the registry is to be open to public 
inspection. 

9. Quietus to debtors, or accountants to the crown, to be registered, 

10. ‘And as it is expedient to make further provision for the discharge 
of an estate belonging to a debtor or accountant to the Crown from the 
claim of the Crown in the hands of a purchaser or mortgagee, although 
the debt or liability shall not be fully discharged ;”” empowers the Trea- 
sury, upon payment of such sums as they may require into the Exchequer, 
to be applied in liquidation of the debt of any accountant to the Crown, 
or upon such other terms as they may think proper, to certify that any 
lands of any such Crown debtor shall-be held by the purchaser or mort- 

gee, or intended purchaser or mortgagee thereof, his or their heirs, 
wholly discharged from all further claims of her Majesty, or in respect of 
any liability of the debtor to whom such lands belonged, or, in cases of 
leases for fines, that the lessees shall hold without prejudice to the rights 
“n the Crown against the reversion of the lands comprised in any such 

eases. 

11. But the discharge of part of the estate of a debtor or creditor to the 
Crown is not to affect the claim of the Crown on other lands liable. 

12. *‘ And as it is expedient that further provision should be made for 
the protection of purchasers against secret acts of bankruptcy and fiats in 
bankruptcy,” enacts that all conveyances by any bankrupt, bond fide made 
before the issuing of the fiat, shall be valid, notwithstanding any prior 
act of bankruptcy by him committed, provided the person to whom such 
bankrupt so conveyed had not, at the time of such conveyance, notice of 
any such act. 

13. And no purchases from bankrupts shall be impeached, unless the 
commission is sued out within twelve month | 

14. Act not to extend to Ireland. = 


SEDITIOUS SOCIETIES ACT AMENDMENT. 
. [2 Victoria, c. 12.—4th June, 1839.] 


This Act repeals so much of the 39 Geo. III. c. 79, as enacts that every 
erson who shall print any paper or book whatsoever, intended to be pub- 
ished, whether sold or given away, shall print upon the front of every 

such paper, if printed on one side only, and upon the first and last leaves 
of every paper or book which shall consist of more than one leaf, in legible 
characters, his or her name, and the name of the city or place in which 
his or her dwelling-house or usual place of abode shall be, under a penalty 
of 20/., and substitutes a penalty for such omission in any printer and 
publisher of 5/. | 

4. But no actions for penalties shall be commenced, except in the name | 
of the Attorney or Solicitor-General in England, or the Queen’s Advocate 
in Scotland. ‘ 

5. Persons sued before the passing of this Act, for penalties incurred 
under the recited Act, may apply to the court, or to a judge, or a justice 
of peace, to stay proceedings upon payment of costs, as-therein particu- 
larly described. 


COPYRIGHT OF DESIGNS, 
[2 Victoria, c. 13.—4th June, 1839.] 
This Act extends the protection afforded by the 27 Geo. ILI, c. 38, and 
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the 34 Geo. III. c. 23, to copyright in designs for calico-printing, to all 
fabrics woven of wool, silk, or hair, and to mixed fabrics composed of 
any two or more of the materials, linen, cotton, wool, silk, or hair, It 
also extends the protection to Ireland. 


‘STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERIES,—STIPENDIARY JUSTICE. 
(2 Victoria, c. 15.—4th June, 1839.] 


This Act provides for the more effectual execution of the office of 
justice of the peace in the district called the Staffordshire Potteries, by 
empowering the magistrates to appoint a stipendiary justice therein. His 


duties are prescribed; but, as the Act contains forty-one sections, it is 
too long for insertion. 


DESIGNS COPYRIGHT. 
[2 Victoria, c. 17—14th June, 1839.] 


An Act to secure to Proprietors of Designs for Articles of Manufacture the 
Copyright of such Designs for a limited Time. 


“ This Act, po, that it is expedient that provision should be made 
for securing the exclusive benefit of designs for articles of manufacture to 
the authors and proprietors thereof for a limited time, enacts that every 
proprietor of a new and original design, made for any of the following 
purposes, and not published before the 1st July, 1839, shall have the sole 
right to use the same for any such purpose during twelve calendar 
months from its being registered according to this Act:—lst. For the 
pattern or print to be either worked into or worked on, or printed on or 
painted on, any article of manufacture, being a tissue or textile fabric, 
except lace, and also except linens, cottons, calicoes, muslins, and any 
other article within the meaning of the Acts in the schedule. 2d. For 
the modelling, or the casting, or the embossment, or the chasing, or the 
engraving, or for any other kind of impression or ornament, on any ar- 
ticle of manufacture, not being a tissue or textile fabric. 3d. For the 
shape or configuration of any article of manufacture, except lace, and 
also except linens, cottons, calicoes, muslins, and any other article within 
the meaning of the Acts in the schedule. But every proprietor of a new 
and original design made for the modelling, or the casting, or the emboss- 

. ment, or the chasing, or the engraving, or for any other kind of impres- 
sion or ornament on any article of manufacture, being of any metal or 
mixed metals, shall have the sole right to use the same during three 
years; and the proprietor must register his name according to this Act; 
and every article of manufacture published by him, on which such design 
is used, must have thereon the name of the first registered proprietor, 
and the number of the design in the register, and the date of the regis- 
tration: and the author of every such design shall be considered the pro- 
prietor, unless he have executed the work on behalf of another person 
for a valuable consideration, who shall then be considered the proprietor; 
and every person purchasing for a valuable consideration shall be con- 

sidered the proprietor. 

2. Regulates the mode of transferring copyright and registering it. 

3. And, during the existence of such exclusive or lp right, no per- 
son shall either do or cause to be done any of the following acts in regard 
to a registered design, without the licence, in writing, of the registered 
proprietor ; viz.—Use for the purposes aforesaid, or print, or work, or 
copy such registered design, or any part, on any article of manufacture 
for sale; nor publish, sell or expose to sale or barter, or in any other 
manner dispose of for profit, any article whereon such design or any part | 
has been used, knowing that the proprietor has not given his consent ; 
nor adopt any such design on any article of manufacture for sale, either 
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wholly or partially, by making any addition to or any subtraction from 
mad = under a penalty for each piracy of not less than 5/., nor more 
than 300, 

4. Regulates the mode of recovery of penalties for piracy, by action or 
summary proceeding, in England, Scotland, and Ireland; but all proceed- 
ings must be instituted in six months, 

5 to 9. Direct the appointment, by the Board of Trade, of a registrar, 
deputy registrar, and clerks, who are to give certificates of registration, 
to be entitled to the fees to be paid by the Treasury, and liable to a pe- 
nalty of 501. for extortion. hedule—27 Geo. III. c.38; 29 Geo. III. 
c. 19; 34 Geo, II, c. 23; 2 Vict. c. 15. 


BISHOPS’ RESIDENCES. 
[2 and 3 Victoria, c. 18.—1st July, 1839.] 

This Act empowers any archbishop or bishop to raise money on mort- 
gage of the possessions of his see for rebuilding or improving the palace 
or mansion; or for building a new palace or mansion for his occupation ; 
or for purchasing any freehold mansion-house, &c.; or for purchasing 
land for a site, &c.; but the interest of the money borrowed must be paid 
half-yearly, and one-thirtieth part of the principal at the end of the third 
year, anda like thirtieth part at the end of each succeeding year; nor 
shall any messuage, &c., be purchased, unless situated within the province 
or diocese. 

The remainder of the Act, containing twenty-one sections, prescribes 
various regulations in reference to the ascertainment of the yearly income 
of the see, the certificate of a surveyor, &c., the consent of the Lord High 
Treasurer, the removal of legal disabilities in vendors, &c., &c., to which 
we can only thus summarily refer. 


PAPER DUTIES. 
[2 and 3 Victoria, c. 23.—19th July, 1839.] 


This Act, reciting that the laws for collecting and securing the duties 
of excise on paper, button-board, millboard, pasteboard, and scaleboard 
have become numerous and complicated, and it is expedient to consoli- 
date and amend the same, enacts that there sha!l be raised and granted 
the duties and allowances following :—On every pound weight avoirdu- 
pois of all paper, &c., by whatsoever name any paper may be known, and 
on all button-board, millboard, pasteboard, and scaleboard, made in the 
U. K., 14d. For all such glazed or other press papers, made and charged 
with duty in the U.K., for clothiers and hotpressers, as shall be bona fide 
used in the pressing woollen cloths and stuffs in the U. K., an allowance 
in the duty of 14d the pound avoirdupois. For all paper made and charged 
with duty in the U. K., used in the printing of any books in the Latin, 
Greek, oriental, or northern languages within the universities, or in the 
printing of Bibles, Testaments, Psalm-books, books of Common Prayer, 
&c., an allowance in the duty of 14d. the pound avoirdupois. For every 
pound weight avoirdupois of all paper, &c., duly exported as merchandise, 
a drawback of 13d. For every pound weight avoirdupois of printed books 
in perfect and complete sets, or, if periodical publications, in perfect parts 
or numbers, and of blank, plain, or ruled account-books, whether bound 
or unbound, made of or printed or ruled on paper made and charged with 
duty in the U. K., and exported as merchandise, a drawback of 14d, For 
every dozen _ are yards of paper made and charged with duty, and 
printed, painted, or stained in the U. K., and exported as merchandise, 
a drawback of 2d. 

Pes Duties and drawbacks to be under the management of commissioners 
of excise. 
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3 to 7. Provide for the entry of premises used in paper-making, and for 
inspection by officers of excise, as therein particularly mentioned. 

This Act is too long for insertion. It contains regulations of great im- 

to the paper trade, but not of general interest. We can there 

ore only surnmarily say that it directs the mode in which paper-makers 

are to make up, tie up, and weigh their paper, in which the export of 

paper is to be conducted, and the allowances and drawbacks procured. 


It also repeals several previous Acts, and amongst others, 6 and 7 Will. IV. 
c.52 (see Companion for 1837, p. 123). 


BRICK DUTIES. 
[2 and 3 Victoria, c. 24—19th July, 1839.] 


This Act, reciting that it is expedient to repeal the duties and draw- 
backs of excise on bricks, and to grant other duties and drawbacks in 
lieu thereof, and to consolidate and amend the regulations for the se- 
curing and collecting the said duties, and claiming and paying the said 
drawbacks, repeals the preceding duties and drawbacks, and the Acts for 
collecting them, and substitutes the following :—For every 1,000 bricks, 
of a size not exceeding 150 cubic inches each brick, made in G. B., or 
brought from Ireland into G. B., a duty of 5s. 10d. For every 1,000 
bricks exceeding the foregoing size, made in G. B., or brought from Ire- 
land into G, B., a duty of 10s. For all bricks made in G. B., on which 
the duties imposed in respect thereof shall have been charged, and duly 
removed to Ireland, or exported to foreign parts as merchandise, a draw- 
back of the duties paid. 

This Act, like the preceding, contains regulations important only to the 
trade. We therefore summarily refer to it by saying that it provides for 
brickmakers duly entering their fields, for the inspection of the officers 


of excise, for the accounting with them, for the conducting of exporta- 
tion and the allowance of drawbacks, &c. 


GLASS DUTIES. 
[2 and 3 Victoria, c. 25.—19th July, 1839.] 


= This Act, reciting the 1 and 2 Vict. c.44 (see Companion for 1839, p. 151), 
and that doubts had arisen whether the duty of 1/. 10s. charged thereby 
on broad glass should be charged on any other glass than such as was 
commonly known as broad glass before the passing of the recited Act, 
removes them, by declaring that the said duty shall be charged only on 
broad or spread glass, and that no glass shall be taken to be broad or 
spread glass which shall not be blown in cones and opened and spread on 
sand, and in all respects manufactured in the manner practised, and be 


such glass as was commonly known as broad or spread glass before the 
passing of the recited Act. 


JAMAICA, 
{2 and 3 Victoria, c. 26.—19th July, 1839.] 


An Act to provide for the Enactment of certain Laws in the Island of 
Jamaiea, 


Reciting that it is expedient to take measures for the good government 
of the island of Jamaica; and that the house of ‘genera! assembly of the 
said island, by an address to the governor, stated that, for the reasons 
therein set forth, they had come to the determination to abstain from the 
exercise of any legislative functions except such as might be necessary to 
preserve inviolate the faith of the island with the public creditor, until 
they shall be left to the free exercise of their inherent rights as British 
subjects; and that the legislature, having been prorogued, did subse- 
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quently meet and declare their adherence to such their former determina- 
tion ; and that the house of assembly having been dissolved, the legislature 
did subsequently meet, and the newly-elected house of general assembly 
declared their adherence to the determination of the preceding house of 
general assembly, whereupon the governor prorogued the said house of 
general assembly, and has continued the same under prorogation; and 
that several temporary laws of the said island have been suffered to expire, 
some of which ought, without delay, to be revived or re-enacted; and it 
is necessary that provision should be made by Parliament for the purpose 
aforesaid; enacts that, after the expiration of two calendar months from 
the time of the house of general assembly being assembled, the governor 
and council may revive expired laws; but they are not to be in force be- 
yond 31st December, 1840; and a copy of the reviving ordinance must be 
laid before Parliament. 


BOROUGH COURTS. 
(2 and 3 Victoria, c. 27.—19th July, 1839.] 


An Act for regulating the Proceedings in the Borough Courts of England 
and Wales, 


Reciting that great difficulty has been found in framing legal and con- 
venient rules for regulating the practice of borough courts under the 
authority given for that purpose by the 5 and 6 Will. 1V. c. 76 (see Com- 
panion for 1836, p. 132), and by the 6 and 7 Will. 1V. c, 105 (see Companion 
for 1837, p. 145), accordingly empowers the judges of courts of record for 
the trial of civil actions in boroughs under the Municipal Reform Act, to 
make rules for regulating the times of holding and practice in such 
courts; but such rules must be confirmed by three judges. 

2. Such courts to be held four times yearly, and with no greater interval 
between the holding of any two successive courts than four calendar 
months. 

3. Personal actions to be commenced by summons, 


— 


BOROUGH WATCH RATES. 
[2 and 3 Victoria, c.28.—19th July, 1839.] 


An Act for more equally assessing and levying Watch Rates in certain 
Boroughs. 


Reciting that, by the restrictions in the Municipal Reform Act, 5 and 6 
Will. IV. c. 76 (see Companion for 1836, p. 132), the watch rate authorized 
by the said Act to be levied upon those parts of the boroughs within its 
provisions which are regularly watched is insufficient for that purpose, 
and the deficiency in many cases is paid out of the borough rate, to which 
all parts of the borough, whether or not regularly watched, are liable, 
empowers the council of any borough to. levy a watch rate within those 
parts of the borough which shall be watched by day and by night, and 
which from time to time, by any order of the council, shall be declared 
liable to such watch rate; butno such rate shall exceed, in any one year, 
the rate of 6d. in the pound, unless in those boroughs in which, at the 
time of passing the said Act, the sum authorized to be levied by way of 
watch rate exceeded the sum which might have been then raised by the 
said rate of 6d. in the pound; and in such cases it shall be lawful to levy 
a watch rate under this Act upon all the hereditaments liable thereunto, 
at such rate as would have sufficed to raise such greater sum; but nothing 
shall extend to either of the universities, or affect the liability of the 
borough fund to make good any deficiency of the watch rate towards the 
a age or the police, should any such deficiency arise, nor to make 
liable to the watch rate any lands now exempted by any local Act from 
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the payment of watch rates, or to alter the comparative liability of any 


lands to the watch rate, which by any local Act are now entitled to any 
deduction. 


PROTECTION AGAINST BANKRUPTCY. 
[2 and 3 Victoria, c. 29.—19th July, 1839.] 


An Act for the better Protection of Parties dealing with Persons liable to 
the Bankrupt Laws. 


Reciting the Bankrupt Act, 6 Geo. IV. c. 16, and also the preceding 
cap. 11, and that it is expedient further protection should. be given to 
persons dealing with bankrupts before the issuing of any fiat against 
them, enacts that all contracts, &c., bona fide made by and with any bank. 
rupt previous to the date and issuing of any fiat, shall be valid, &c., if no 


notice were had of any prioract of bankruptcy; but all fraudulent prefer- 
ences are still to be void. 


SPIRITUAL SERVICE OF PARISHES. 
'(2 and 3 Victoria, c. 30.—19th July, 1839.] 


* Reciting that there are several benefices, in every of which more than 
one spiritual person is instituted or otherwise admitted to the cure of 
souls generally within the same, and that it would conduce to the spiri- 
tual good of the inhabitants if the cure of souls were apportioned between 
or among the said spiritual persons, accordingly empowers the bishop, in 
such cases, to order an apportionment of spiritual duties, if no cause is 
shown to the contrary; and the person neglecting his duty is to be pro- 
ceeded against by the bishop for neglect, subject to an appeal to the arch- 
bishop, as therein particularly provided. — 


SOAP DUTIES. 
(2 and 3 Victoria, c. 32.—29th July, 1839.] 


This Act continues the allowances for soap used in manufactures, 
granted by the 3 and 4 Will. 1V. c. 16 (see Companion for 1834, p. 109), 
except for soap used in whitening new linen in the piece for sale. 


ASSESSED TAXES.—GAME, 
[2 and 3 Victpria c.35.—29th July, 1839.) 


An Act to continue, fur One Year, Compositions for Assessed Taxes, and to 
alter the Period for the Expiration of Game Certificates, and for granting 
Licences to deal in Game. 


Reciting that the 4 and 5 Will. 1V. c. 54, authorizing compositions for 
the assessed taxes (see Companion for 1835, p. 150), is about to expire, 
extends such compositions for the further term of one year ending 
5th April, 1841, unless parties shall give notice to determine the same on 
the 5th April, 1840. : 

3. Game certificates to expire on the 5th of July, instead of the 5th of 
April. 

". Justices to hold a special session as often as they think fit, for granting 
licences to persons to deal in game. 
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SUPREME-COURTS, SCOTLAND. 
.[2 and 8 Victoria, c. 36.—29th July, 1839.] 


An Act to regulate the Duties to be performed by the Judges in the Supreme 


Courts of Scotland, and to increase the Salaries of certain of the said 
Judges. 


1. Judges of court of session are to perform duties of justiciary and 
exchequer. | 
_ 2. Court of justiciary shall consist of the lord justice-general, the lord 
jJustice-clerk, and five judges of the court of session. 

_3. Clerks of justiciary to be appointed by the Crown. ~ 

<4. Two judges of session to perform the duties of the exchequer. 

5 to 11. Regulate the sittings and proceedings of the bill chamber, teind 
court, and court of session. 

12. And as a saving in the expense of the judicial establishments of 
Scotland has been effected tothe amountof more than 50,000/. per annum, 
and the judicial business of the supreme courts is by this Act distributed 
among the judges, and therefore the salaries of the ordinary judges ought 
also to be equalised and in some respects increased, fixes the annual 
salary of the lord president of the court of session at 4,800/., and the 
annual salary of the lord justice-clerk at 4,500/., and the annual salaries 
of all the other Judges of the court of session, performing the duties of 
the courts of session, justiciary, and exchequer, and of the bill chamber, 
in manner herein provided, at an equal amount of 3,000I. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE.—USURY. 
[2 and 3 Victoria, c. 37.—29th July, 1839.] 
Reciting that it is expedient to extend the provisions of the 7 Will. IV. 


~ and 1 Vict. c. 80 (see Companion for 1838, p. 158), enacts that bills of ex- 


change and contracts for loans or forbearance of money above 10/., and 
not having more than twelve months to run, shall not be affected by the 
usury laws; but loans upon the security of lands are not to be within the 
protection of the Act. 

2. And no person is to claim, in any court of law or equity, more than 
five per cent. interest on any account, or on any contract or engagement, 
although relieved from the penalties against usury, unless it shall appear 
to the court that any different rate of interest was agreed to between the 

arties. 
3. Not to affect the law as to pawnbrokers, 

4. Act to continue till ist January, 1842. - 


ELECTION PETITIONS. 
[2 and 3 Victoria, c. 38.—17th August, 1839.] 
An Act to amend the Jurisdiction for the Trial of Election Petitions.’ ~ 


This Act, reciting that it is expedient to amend the laws relating to the 
trial of controverted elections or returns of Members to serve in Parlia= 


‘ment, constitutes a new tribunal for that purpose, called the General 


Committee, to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of Commons, at 
the beginning of every session. The Act also remodels the system of trial 
of petitions, and minutely details the proceedings to be adopted in such 
cases. As it contains ninety-four-sections, and is mainly technical, we 
can only refer to it in this general manner. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT ACT, 
(2 and 3 Victoria, c. 39.—17th August, 1839.] 
This Act amends the Act of last session for abolishing arrest for debt, 
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1 Vict. c. 110 (see Companion for 1839, p. 167), by empowering the Insol- 
vent Court to appoint commissioners for taking recognizances for the 
appearance of insolvents, when the sureties reside ten miles from Por- 
tugal-street. 


HIGHWAYS AND TURNPIKE ROADS RETURNS, 
[2 and 3 Victoria, c. 40.—17th August, 1839.] 


An Act for procuring Returns relative to the Highways and Turnpike Roads 
in England and Wales. 


Reciting that it is expedient information should be obtained respecting 
the extent and state of the highways and turnpike roads in England and 
Wales, directs justices to appoint a time and place for the surveyors of 
the highways to deliver returns to the matters stated in the schedule (A), 
and to give notice to them to make such returns, and also to the consta- 
bles, requiring their attendance at such meetings. 

2. Justices to receive returns, and examine officers to the truth, and 
attest the same. 

3. Constables to receive from the clerks of the peace copies of the sche- 
dule (A), and deliver them to the surveyors, and to attend the meetings, 
and receive and transmit the returns, &c., to the clerks of the peace. 

4. Surveyors of the highways to attend also, and deliver the accounts 
herein required. 

» 5. Clerks of trustees of turnpike roads to transmit returns according 
to form in the schedule (B). 
.. 6. Penalty on officers making false returns, 501. 


BANKRUPTS’ ESTATES, SCOTLAND. 
(2 and 3 Victoria, c.41.—17th August, 1839.] 


An Act for regulating the Sequestration.of the Estates of Bankrupts in 
Scotland. 


This Act, of which the object is to amend the laws for regulating the 
sequestration of estates of bankrupts in Scotland, is a very important one, 
but is too long for insertion. It contains 147 sections and 11 schedules; 
we can therefore only point the attention of our readers to it as the sta- 
tute by which hereafter all sequestrations of the estates of bankrupts in 
Scotland must be regulated. 


PRISONS, SCOTLAND. 
(2 and 3 Victoria, c.42.—17th August, 1839.] 
An Act to improve Prisons and Prison Discipline in Scotland. 


This Act, reciting many previous Acts, and amongst others the Prison 
Discipline Act, the 5 and 6 Will. IV. c.38 (see Compunion for 1836, p. 121), 
and that, by virtue of the said Act, an inspector of prisons had been ap- 
pointed to act in Scotland, who presented several Reports to Parliament, 
and reciting also that the prisons in Scotland are in general insecure and 
incommodious, and incapable of admitting the adoption of a good system 
of prison discipline therein ; and it is expedient to train the prisoners in 
good and industrious habits by effecting their complete separation from 
vicious society, and by affording them religious and moral instruction, 
and employing them in useful labour; and that the burden of providing 
and maintaining prisons, and of supplying aliment to prisoners therein, 
has been imposed on burghs by ancient laws and usages, but the funds 
thereof are now inadequate for these purposes, and it is inexpedient that 

he burghs should continue liable to the burdens and obligations where- 
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with they are chargeable in,respect of prisons and prisoners; and also 
that the aid given by counties to burghs, for the aforesaid purposes, is 
varying and uncertain, and in many cases cannot be obtained efficiently 
or without great difficulty and expense; and it is expedient, with a view 
to the adoption of efficient means for the punishment and repression of 
crime and reformation of criminals, that provision should be made for 
the erection and maintenance of more secure and convenient prisons, and 
for the better management thereof, and the establishment of a well- 
regulated system of prison discipline therein, by the appointment of a 
board of directors of prisons, acting on a uniform system, and invested 
with power to erect and maintain proper prisons, and to regulate the dis- 
cipline and management of all prisons in Scotland, and for raising the 
necessary funds by means of a general assessment on property within the 
several counties and burghs in manner thereinafter provided ; accordingly 
appoints a general board of directors of prisons, who are to have no 
emolument, but their expenses paid. They are to have a secretary ap- 
pointed by the Crown and corporate powers, and may appoint commit- 
tees; but the rules are to be subject to approval by the Secretary of 
State; and they are to make annual reports to be laid before Parliament. 
Except a general prison, to be erected by the general board, each prison 
is to be under the direction of a county board, to be appointed and to 
proceed as in the Act particularly mentioned, from sec. 11 to sec. 17, 

18 to 22. Existing authorities are relieved from all obligations as to 
prisons, which are vested in the boards, who are to have the management 
of them. All prison fees are abolished. 

Section 2¥ regulates what prisoners shall be sent to the general prison 
to be erected at Perth. 

And by sec. 28, it is expressly declared that separate confinement under 
the provisions of this Act shall not be deemed solitary confinement within 
the meaning of any law or statute forbidding the continuance of solitary 
confinement for more than a limited time; but no cell shall be used for 
the separate confinement of any prisoner which is not of such a size, and 
lighted, warmed, ventilated, and fitted up in such manner as may be re- 
quired by a due regard to health, and furnished with the means of enabling 
the prisoner to communicate at any time with an officer of the prison; 
and every prisoner so separately confined shall have the means of taking 
air and exercise at such times as shall be deemed necessary by the sur- 
geon, and shall be furnished with suitable employment, unless it shall be 
deemed advisable by the general board to make a regulation for with- 
holding, for a period not exceeding one calendar month at any one time, 
such employment; and all prisoners shall be furnished with the means 
of moral and religious instruction ; and no books or printed papers shall 
be admitted into the general prison or county prisons but those which 
shall be chosen by the chaplain for the use of prisoners belonging to the 
Established Church, and by the general and county boards for the use of 
other prisoners; and the keeper shall keep a catalogue of all books and 
printed papers allowed to be admitted into the prison; but in case there 
shall be a difference of opinion between the chaplain and the prison 
board, with respect to the books or printed papers proper to be admitted 
for the use of prisoners belonging to the Established Church, reference 
ne be had to the presbytery of the bounds, whose decision shall be 

nal. 


30. Provides for the custody and treatment of insane criminal pri- 
soners. 

The Act then provides for the defrayal of the expenses of fitting up 
prisons, and for levying assessments on the burghs, according to ,the 
principle stated in the preamble. It is to continue in force ten years. 
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HIGHWAY ACT.—RAILROADS. 
(2 and 3 Victoria, c. 45.—17th August, 1839.] 


This Act extends the liability of proprietors of railroads, under the 5 
and 6 Will. IV., c. 50, the General Highway Act (see Companion for 1836, 
p- 125), and enacts that whenever any railroad crosses any turnpike road, 
or any highway road, or statute labour road, the proprietors must main- 
tain good gates at each end, under a penalty, on complaint within one 
month, of 5/. per day for the neglect. The penalties are to be applied to 
the maintenance of the statute iabour roads in the district. 


METROPOLIS POLICE. 
[2 and 3 Victoria, c. 47.—17th August, 1839.] 
An Act for further improving the Police in and near the Metropolis. 


Reciting that by the 10 Geo. IV. c. 44 (see Companion for 1830, p. 182), 
a system of police was established, which hath been found very efficient, 
and may be yet further improved, repeals so much of the 29 Geo. II. c, 25, 
as requires the appointment of constables to be made at courts leet. 

2 and 3. Places and parts of parishes may be added to the police dis- 
trict, as therein mentioned; and they may have an annual advance from 
the Treasury of not more than two-pence in the pound on their rental. 

4. Repeals 6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 50 (see Companion for 1837, p. 123), 
which places the horse patrol under the justices appointed by the 10 
Geo. IV. c. 44. 

5. Metropolitan police constables to act on the River Thames, &c. 

6. Authorizes the advance of not more than 20,000/. to defray charges 
of Thames police, horse patrol, &c. 

8. Additional constables may be appointed at the cost of individuals, as 
therein mentioned. 

11. Police constables to attend the magistrates ; and to serve summonses 
and warrants in criminal proceedings. 

17, Penalty for unlawful possession of accoutrements, or for assuming 
the dress of constables, 10. 

18. Penalty for assaults on metropolitan police, not more than 5/. 

22. Superannuation fund to be provided for constables. 

24 to 26. And as it is expedient to amend and simplify the laws now in 

force relating to depredations committed on the River Thames, and in 
the docks and creeks adjacent thereto; repeals the 2 Geo. III. c. 28, and 
enacts that every person who shall use, work, or navigate any boat what- 
soever upon the River Thames for the purpose of selling, disposing of, or 
exposing for sale amongst the seamen or other persons employed about 
any of the vessels upon the said river any liquors, slops, or other articles 
whatsoever, between London Bridge and Limehouse Hole, shall be 
deemed to keep such boat for gain; and that every person who within 
the metropolitan police district shall knowingly take in exchange from 
any seaman or other person, not being the owner or master of any vessel, 
anything belonging to any vessel lying in the River Thames or in any of 
the docks or creeks adjacent thereto, or any part of the cargo of any such 
vessel, or any stores or articles in charge of the owner or master, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor. 
} 27 to 32. And the following offences shall be misdemeanors; viz.— 
Cutting ropes, cables, &c., in the Thames; wilfully letting fall articles 
into the Thames or into a boat, &c., with fraudulent intention; framing a 
false bill of parcels to escape detection ; possessing instruments for unlaw- 
fully procuring and carrying away wine, &c.; piercing casks, opening 
packages, &c.; and breaking packages with intent to spill contents, — 

33. Superintendents and inspectors may board vessels. 
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34. Superintendent, &c., having just cause to suspect felony may enter 
on board vessels and take up suspected persons. 

35. Unlawful quantities of gunpowder may be seized. 

36, Penalty for having on board guns loaded with ball, or discharging 
guns in the night, 5s. and 10s. 

37. Penalty for heating combustible matters on board of vessels, 51. 

38. Penalty on keeping booths, &c., at fairs, open after 11 in the even- 
ing and before 6 in the morning, 5/.; and on refusing to quit a booth, 

c., 40s. 

39. Fairs within the metropolitan police district may be inquired into 
by commissioners of police, before a magistrate, andif declared unlawful, 
booths, &c., to be removed. a 

40. On entering into recognizances, as thereby provided, question as 
to right of titleto fair may be tried in the Queen’s Bench. 

41. Freemen of Vintners’ Company to be subject to the provisions of 
the Acts relating to licensed victuallers. 

42. Public houses to be shut on the mornings of Sundays before the 
hour of 1 in the afternoon, except for refreshment for travellers. 

43. Publicans prohibited from supplying liquors to persons under six- 
teen years of age, under a penalty for the first, second, and third offence, 
of 20s., 40s., and 5/. 

44. And as it is expedient that the provisions made by law for prevent- 
ing disorderly conduct in the houses of licensed victuallers be extended 
to other houses of public resort; accordingly extends the provisions of 
the 9 Geo. IV. c. 61 (see Companion for 1829, p. 168), to all such houses. 

45. Penalty on keepers of cook-shops, &c., making internal communi- 
cation with an adjoining public-house, 10/. per day. 

46. Empowers the commissioners of police, by order in writing, to 
authorize any superintendent belonging to the metropolitan police to 
enter unlicensed theatres, and take away persons found there, who are to 
be liable to punishment as therein mentioned. 

47. Places used for bear-baiting, cock-fighting, &c., shall subject the 
person keeping them to a penalty of 5/.,and may be entered by order of 
the commissioners. 

48. Commissioners empowered to authorize superintendents of police 
to enter gaming houses, and to take into custody all persons found 
therein, and to destroy all tables and instruments of gaming, and also to 
seize all monies and securities for money found therein ; andthe owner or 
keeper of the said gaming house, or other person having the care and 
management thereof, and also every banker, croupier, and other person 
who shall act in any manner in conducting the said gaming house, shall 
be liable to a penalty of not more than 100/.; and every person found in 
such premises without lawful excuse shall be liable to a penalty of not 
more than 5/. 

49, Proof of gaming for money, &c., not necessary in support of infor- 
mations for gaming. 

50. Penalty on pawnbrokers receiving pledges from persons under the 
age of sixteen, 5/. ; 

51 and 52. Empower the commissioners of police to regulate the route 
and conduct of persons driving stage carriages, cattle, &c., during the 
hours of divine service; and also to make regulations for preventing 
obstructions in the streets during public processions, &c, 

54. Inflicts a penalty of 40s. for seventeen descriptions of nuisances by 
persons in the thoroughfares, particularly enumerated in the Act, and 
authorizes the constables to arrest any person committing them, One of 
such nuisances is using abusive language to provoke a breach of the peace. 

55. Cannon, &c., not to be fired near dwelling houses, under a penalty 
of 5/7. 

56. Dog carts, &c., prohibited after Ist January, 1840, 

57, Street musicians to depart when desired so to do.. 
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ne" Drunkards guilty of riotous or indecent behaviour may be impri- 
soned. 


Pi Persons using carriages without driver’s consent liable to a penalty 
of 5s. 

60. Inflicts a penalty of 40s, on eight different enumerated nuisances by 

‘obstructions in the streets. 
‘ oe dogs may be destroyed by constables, and the owners shall be 
ned 5l. 

62. Compensation for hurt or damage not exceeding 10/., may be made 
by a magistrate, as therein mentioned. 

63. Constables may apprehend any offender whose name and residence 
is not known. 

64. Constables may apprehend without warrant all loose, idle, and dis- 
orderly persons whom they shall find disturbing the public peace, or whom 
they shall have cause to suspect of having committed or being about to 
commit any felony, misdemeanor, or breach of the peace, and all persons 
whom they shall find between sunset and the hour of eight in the morning 
lying or loitering in any highway, yard, or other place, and not giving a 
satisfactory account of themselves. 

65. anal charged with recent assaults may be apprehended without 
warrant. 

66 and 67. And any person found committing any offence punishable 
either upon indictment or as a misdemeanor by virtue of this Act, may 
be taken into custody without a warrant by any constable, or may be 
apprehended by the owner of the property on or with respect to which 
the offence shall be committed, or by his servant or ‘any person autho- 
rized by him, and may be detained until he can be delivered into the cus- 
tody of a constable, to be dealt with according to law; and every such 
constable may also stop, search, and detain any vessel, boat, cart, or car-~ 
riage in or upon which there shall be reason to suspect that anything 
stolen or unlawfully obtained may be found, and also any person who 
may be reasonably suspected of having or conveying in any manner any- 
thing stolen or unlawfully obtained; and any constable may detain, until 
due inquiry can be made, all carts which he shall find employed in remo- 
ving the furniture of any house or lodging between eight in the evening 
and six in the following morning, or whenever the constable shall have 
good grounds for believing that such removal is made for the purpose of 
evading the payment of rent, 

68. Horses, carriages, &c., of offenders may be detained. 

69 and 70. Persons apprehended without warrant to be taken to the sta- 
tion house; when constables may take recognizances on petty charges. 

73. Penalty for offences for which no penalty is appointed, not more 
than 5/. or imprisonment for one month. 

74, Not to repeal local Acts containing penalties, 

77. If penalty is not paid the offender may be committed. 


PENNY POSTAGE. 
[2 and 3 Victoria, c.52.—17th August, 1839.] 


An Act for the further Regulation of the Duties: on Postage until the 5th 
Day of October, 1840, 


This important Act recites that it is expedient the present rates of inland 
postage on letters should be reduced to one uniform rate of a penny 
charged on every letter of a given weight, to be hereafter fixed and deter. 
mined, with a proportionate increase for greater weights, parliamentary 
privileges of franking being abolished, and official franking being strictly 
regulated, and Parliament pledging itself to make good any deficiency of 
revenue which may be occasioned by such alterations of the rates of 
existing duties: and that it is necessary to give by lawatemporary autho- 
rity to the lords of the Treasury to take the necessary steps to give effect 
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to such reduction, and to make orders and regulations for the same; 
which shali have effect to the 5th day of October, 1840, and no longer; 
accordingly empowers the Treasury to alter, fix, reduce or remit all or 
any of the rates of postage, and to subject such letters to rates of postage 
according to the weight, and a scale to be contained in the warrant 
(without reference to the distance or number of miles the same shall be 
conveyed), and to limit the weight of letters to be sent by the post, and to 
appoint at what time the rates are to be paid, that is to say, whether on 
posting the letter or on the receipt thereof, or at either of those times, at 
the option of the sender; but the warrants shall be inserted in the 
London Gazette ten days at least before coming into operation, and shall 
within fourteen days be Jaid before Parliament. : 

2. a such appointed rates are to be charged by the postmaster- 
general. 

3. The Treasury may suspend the power of franking. 

4 and 5. The Treasury may regulate the twopenny and penny posts, 
and also may direct that letters written on stamped paper or inclosed in 
stamped covers, or having a stamp affixed thereto (the stamp being of 
the value or amount to be expressed, and specially provided for the pure 
pose), shall, if within the limitation of weight to be fixed under this Act, 
and if the stamp have not been used before, pass by the post free of 
postage, and also may require that every letter sent by the post shall, in 
the cases to be specified, be written on such stamped paper, or inclosed 
in such stamped “cover, or have such stamp as aforesaid affixed, or in 
praca thereof be chargeable with such rate of postage as they shall 

irect. 
_.7 and 8. Account to be kept of stamps, by the commissioners of 
— and the rates levied under this Act are to be considered stamp 
uties. 
_ 9. Letters to be sent as the postmaster-general shall direct, with the 
consent of the Treasury. 

10. Masters of outward-bound vessels required to take bags of letters, 
under the penalty inflicted by the 7 Will. 1V. and 1 Vict. c. 36, s. 6. (see 
Companion for 1838, p. 144.) 


2 11. Treasury may alter gratuities to masters of vessels carrying bags of 
tters. 


12. The word “ letter” to include all papers transmitted by post, except 
newspapers and packets entitled now to pass free. 


LOWER CANADA. 
(2 and 3 Victoria, c. 53.—17th August, 1839.] 


An Act to amend an Act of the last Session of Pariiament for making tem- 
porary Provision for the Government of Lower Canada. 


This Act amends the 1 and 2 Vict. c. 9 (see Companion for 1839, 
p. 144) in several particulars. It directs that the special council shall 
consist of twenty members, and that no business shall be transacted with- 
out eleven. 

It empowers the council to pass permanent laws, but they must be laid 
thirty days before parliament. 

It permits the council to impose taxes, but they must be for public 
works and objects of municipal government, and must not be appro- 
priated by the government. 

It also repeals the provision prohibiting the alteration of Acts of Par- 
liament; but no law shall be made affecting the temporal or spiritual 
rights of ecclesiastics, or the law of tenure. 


All laws, &c,, made by the governor and council must be published in 
the Gazette. 
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CUSTODY OF INFANTS. 
[2 and 3 Victoria, c. 54.—17th August, 1839.]' 
An Act to amend the Law relating to the Custody of Infants. 

This Act empowers the judges in equity to make order, on petition, for 
access of mothers to their infant children, and if such children be within. 
the age of seven years, for the delivery of them to their custody until 
attaining such age. 

2. Affidavits to be received, and parties deposing falsely therein deemed 
guilty of perjury. 

3. Orders may be enforced by process of contempt. 


4. But no mother against whom aduitery has been established shall be 
entitled to the benefit of this Act, 


PRISONS. 


[2 and 3 Victoria, c. 56.—17th August, 1839.] 
An Act for the better ordering of Prisons. 


Reciting that the laws now in force for regulating gaols and houses of 
correction in England and Wales, and for the classification, government, 
and instruction of the prisoners confined therein, require to be amended: 
extends the powers of 4 Geo. IV. c. 64, and 5 Geo. 1V. c. 85, to all Gaols, 
except as to classification of prisoners, subject to 5 and 6 Will. IV. c, 38, 
and 6 and 7 Will. c. 105, and this Act. 

2. Justices, &c, authorized to make rules for the classification and 
individual separation of prisoners, with due regard to their proper super- 
vision, religious and moral instruction, and employment; but the Secre- 
tary of State must certify the fitness of such rules before they are acted 
upon. 

"3 and 4. Prisoners may be separately confined, but separate confine- 
ment shall not be deemed solitary confinement; and no cell shall be used 
for the separate confinement of any prisoner which is not of such a size, 
and lighted, warmed, ventilated, and fitted up in such manner, as may be 
required by a due regard to health, and furnished with the means of 
enabling the prisoner to communicate at any time with an officer of the 
prison; and until its fitness im these several particulars shall have been 
certified by one of the inspectors of prisons to one of her Majesty’s Prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State ; and every prisoner so separately confined shall 
have the means of taking air and exercise at such times as shall be 
deemed necessary by the surgeon, and shall be furnished with the means 
of moral and religious instruction, and with suitable books, to be chosen 
as hereinafter provided, and also with labour or employment, unless it 
shall be deemed advisable by the Secretary of State to make and certify 
a regulation for withholding, for a period not exceeding one calendar 
month at any one time, such labour or employment. 

5. All prisoners shall be at least divided into the following classes :— 
First, debtors, in those prisons in which debtors may be lawfully con- 
fined ; second, prisoners committed for trial; third, prisoners convicted, 
and sentenced to hard labour ; fourth, prisoners convicted, and not sen- 
_ to hard labour; fifth, prisoners not included in the foregoing 
classes. 


6. Establishes eight very important general rules for every prison; 
but we have not room to insert them. 

8. Repeals so much of 4 Geo. IV. c. 64 as requires the keeper of any 
prison to account to any convicted prisoner for the net profits earned by 
his or her employment in the prison; and enacts that no officer of any 
prison shall be allowed any wages or profit in respect of the work per- 
formed by any prisoner ; and that the allowances which the visiting jus- 
tices shall grant out of his or her earnings to any prisoner committed for 
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trial, against whom no bill shall be found by the grand jury, or who shail 
be acquitted, shall be such a8, under all the circumstances, shall appear 
to them reasonable. 

11. Insufficient prisons may be presented or reported as such. 

12. Plans of new prisons to be approved by the Secretary of State. 

13. If three months elapse after plan received without notice, it may 
be put in execution. 

15 and 16. Chaplains of gaols to be appointed, who are not to hold any 
benefice where the number of prisoners is 100, and assistant chaplain 
may be appointed. 

17. Offenders against whom sentence of death is recorded, may be kept 
to hard labour. 

18, 7 Will. IV. and 1 Vict. c. 13, extended to persons under sentences 
of Tall not mentioned in that Act. (See Companion for 1838, 
p. 129. 

19, Convicts removed from the Penitentiary as incorrigible, shall 
suffer the execution of the full original sentence. 

20. One pentagon in Penitentiary to be set apart for confinement of 
soldiers or marines. 

22, Persons attempting to introduce forbidden articles into gaols may 
be apprehended, and if convicted, punished by a fine of not more than 
5/., or imprisonment not exceeding one month, 


TITHE COMMUTATION. 
{2 and 3 Victoria, c. 62.—17th August, 1839.] 


An Act to explain and amend the Acts for the Commutation of Tithes in 
England and Wales. 


Recites the 6 and 7 Will. IV. c.71 (see Companion for 1837, p. 131), and 


the 1 Vict. c. 69 (see Companion for 1838, p. 151), and the 1 and 2 Vict. 
c. 64; and that it is expedient to explain and amend the said Acts in 
certain respects; enacts, that on merger of tithes or rent-charge, the 
charges thereon shall continue as charges on the lands. — 

2. Gives a power for special apportionment of such charge on lands, 
being of three times the value of the charge. ” 

3. Name of each occupier, and sum charged on him, to be specified by 
assessor, on notice from owner. 

4. Gives a power of special apportionment on tithes or rent-charge, 
where the tithe-owner does not intend to merge. 

6. Tithes and rent-charge of glebe may be merged. . 

7. Provides for deducting the value of tithes and rent-charge from arbi- 
trary fines in cases of merger in copyholds. 

8. Empowers the Commissioners to make award by way of supplement 
to parochial agreement in cases of fraud or manifest error. 

9, and 19. Empower the Commissioners after their award to make 
parochial agreement for Easter Offerings, &c., and also to fix the com- 
mencement of the rent-charge. : 

11. Fixed rent-charge may be substituted for contingent rent-charge on 
lands partially exempt. 

12. Provisions of 6 and 7 Will. 1V.c. 71, ss. 43 and 71, for substituting 
fixed rent-charge extended to Crown lands. 

13. Provides for the commutation of the tithes of Lammas lands, &c. 

14, Rent-charge in respect of tithes of common appurtenant to bea 
charge on the allotments made in respect of the lands to which right of 
common attached. 

15. Recited Acts extended to collegiate bodies, &c., notwithstanding 
restraining statute of Elizabeth. 

17. Colleges and corporations aggregate may charge expenses on other 
lands than those in respect of which such expenses are incurred. 
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20. Lands taken by ecclesiastical tithe-owners instead of tithes to vest 
absolutely in them, 
: Corporations, trustees, and feoffees to charitable uses may convey 
ands, 
_ 22. Apportionments may be confirmed though Commissioners not 

satisfied of the accuracy of the maps. 

26 to 32. Provide for dividing and fixing the tithe of fruit and hop 
plantations in certain cases, as therein particularly directed. 

34 to 36. Provide for the settlement of disputes as to boundaries. 


STAGE CARRIAGES. 


[2 and 3 Victoria, c. 66.—24th August, 1839.] 


This Act repeals the duties on stage carriages imposed by the 2 and 3 
Will. IV. c. 120 (see Companion for 1832, p. 166), and substitutes those 
mentioned in the schedule, 

_2. Inflicts a penalty for marking upon stage carriages any inscription 
differing from the licence as to the number of passengers authorized to 
be carried thereby of 5/. 

__For every mile which any stage carriage shall be licensed to travel, 
if such stage carriage shall be licensed to carry not more than six pas- 
sengers, ld. duty per mile; more than six and not more ten, l4d.; more 
than ten and not more than thirteen, 2d.; more than thirteen and not 
more than sixteen, 24d.; more than sixteen and not more than nineteen, 
3d.; more than nineteen and not more than twenty-two, 34d.; and if 
such stage carriage shall be licensed to carry more than twenty-two pas- 
sengers, then for every three additional passengers exceeding twenty-two 


which such stage carriage ‘shall be licensed to carry, the additional 
duty of 4d. 


LETTERS PATENT. 
[2 and 3 Victoria, c. 67.—24th August, 1839.] 


An Act to amend an Act of the Fifth and Sixth Years of the Reign of King 
William the Fourth, intituled, An Act to amend the Law touching Letter. 
Patent for Inventions. 


Reciting that by the 5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 83 (see Companion for 1836, 
p. 145), power was given to the judicial committee of the privy council 
to extend the term of patent rights, amends that Act by allowing such 
extension to be made, even after the expiration of the original term, 
if the delay is satisfactorily accounted for. 


NEW SOUTH WALES AND VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 
(2 and 3 Victoria, c. 70.—24th August, 1839.] 


' This Act continues the 9 Geo. IV. c. 83, which provides for the govern- 
ment of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, and empowers the 
local legislatures to make rules for the better administration of justice. 


METROPOLIS POLICE COURTS. 
[2 and 3 Victoria, c. 71.—24th August, 1839.] 
An Act for regulating the Police Courts in the Metropoks. 
Reciting that it is expedient to amend the several Acts now in force 
for the more effectual administration of justice in the office of a justice 
of the peace in the several police offices established in the metropolis, 
and for the more effectual prevention of depredations on the river 
Thames and its vicinity; continues the present police courts and police 
magistrates; but empowers her Majesty, by order in councjl, to alter 
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their number and situation, so as there are never more than twenty- 
seven magistrates. 

3. Directs the vacancies to be supplied by her Majesty from barristers 
of not less than seven years’ standing. 

5. Clerks, ushers, door-keepers, and messengers, are to be appointed 
by the Secretary of State, but they are to be qualified as therein directed. 

6. No magistrate or officer of the courts shall vote at elections, in the 
metropolitan district, under a penalty of 100/. 

7. Receiver of metropolitan police to be receiver under this Act. 

9. Regulates the salaries of magistrates, receiver, clerks, and officers; 
viz., to the magistrates 1200/. each; receiver 1000/.; chief clerk 6001. ; 
second clerk 300/., &c. = 

10. In case of the establishment of a civil court for recovery of small 
debts, her Majesty may appoint the metropolitan magistrates to take the 
duties thereof. 

11. Her Majesty may direct an issue from the consolidated fund to- 
wards the expenses of this Act, of not more in one year than 50,000/, 

12. Every day one magistrate is to attend at each court, from ten to 


ve. 

13 and 14. Acts directed to be done by a neighbouring justice may be 
done by any of the said magistrates ; and one magistrate may do any act 
directed to be done by. more than one justice, except at special or petty 
sessions. 

15, Magistrates to meet quarterly for reporting to the Secretary of State. 

16, Secretary of State may make rules for conducting the business of 
the courts. 

17. Process in respect of matters arising within the metropolitan police 
district may be served in another district without being indorsed. 

18. Summons for persons residing in the district to appear at any 
place without the limits specified in this Act, void. 

19 and 21. Magistrates may proceed by summons, and if party sum- 
moned does not appear, may issue their warrant of apprehension; and 
may issue that warrant, if they think fit, without any summons. 

22. Magistrates may enforce attendance of witnesses, 

24, Persons suspected of having or conveying-stolen goods, to be fined 
5l. or imprisoned two months. 

25. In case of information given that there is reasonable cause for sus- 
pecting that any goods have been unlawfully obtained and are concealed, 
a magistrate may, by special warrant, direct a search and seizure. 

26. Party from whom stolen goods are received, to be examined by the 
magistrate. 

27. Empowers the magistrates to order delivery of goods stolen or 
fraudulently obtained, and in possession of brokers and other dealers in 
second-hand property; but such brokers, &c., are not to be deprived of 
their remedy at law, if they proceed within six months. 

28. And as doubts have arisen whether goods unlawfully deposited, 
pledged, pawned, or exchanged, may be restored to the owner in cases of 
summary conviction, or where the goods are produced without the issue 
of any search warrant, empowers a magistrate to make such order. 

30. Unclaimed stolen goods delivered to the receiver may be sold after 
twelve months. 

32. Amends may be awarded for frivolous informations. 

33. Penalty on common informers for compounding informations, 10/. 

34. And as by divers Acts the moiety or other fixed portion of the penal- 
ties is adjudged to the informer, and the same has been found to encou- 
rage the corrupt practices of common informers; for prevention thereof, 
empowers the magistrate to lessen the informer’s share. : 

35. And as by divers Acts certain limited penalties or terms of impri- | 
sonment are imposed for offences, and sufficient power is not given to 
the justice to lessen such penalty or imprisonment, whereby much hard- 
ship is experienced; gives such power of mitigation to the magistrates ; 
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but in revenue cases, the Commissioners of Customs, Excise, or Stamps, 
must concur, 
_ 36. Gives power to remand or enlarge prisoners on recognizances. 

37. Disputes about wages for labour done on the river, &c. (except by 
Trinity ballastmen), to be settled by magistrates, provided the sum in 
question does not exceed 51. 

. 38. Power to order compensation for wilful damage by tenants, to the 
extent of 

39. Power to deal summarily with cases of oppressive distresses, where 
the rent does not exceed 15/. a-year. 

40. Power to order delivery of goods unlawfully detained to the owner, 
not exceeding the value of 151. 

41. If any house shall be certified by the guardians or churchwardens 
of any parish to be ina filthy and unwholesome condition, the magi- 
strate may order the same to be cleansed. 

42. No other justice shall take fees within the police district, under a 
penalty of 1000. 

43. Table of fees to be hung up. 

44. Directs the mode of proceeding on information before magistrates ; 
and 45. directs the manner of recovering penalties. 

46. Accounts to be kept of fees and forfeitures received and delivered 
quarterly to the receiver, and the amount thereof paid to him. 

50. Prescribes the mode of appeal to the quarter. sessions. 

51. Distress not to be held unlawful for want of form. 
~ 52. Plaintiff not to recover after tender of amends. 

53. Limits the period for actions, for proceedings under the Act, to 
three months, 

54. Repeals the 3 and 4 Will. [V. c. 19 (see Companion for 1834, p. 110.) 

55. This Act to be construed with the 10 Geo. iV. c. 44, and the pre- 
ceding c. 47 (see ante.) * 


56. Not to interfere with the laws of customs, excise, stamps, and 
taxes, or post office. “ro 


SLAVE TRADE SUPPRESSION. 
[2 and 3 Victoria, c. 73.—24th August, 1839.] 
An Act for the Suppression of the Slave Trade, 


This Act, reciting that it is expedient persons employed under the aus 
- thority of her Majesty in the detention and seizure of vessels engaged in 
the slave trade should be indemnified against the consequences of vexa- 
tious suits and actions with which they may be harassed: and it is also 
expedient that power should be given to the high court of Admiralty and 
to courts of Vice Admiralty to adjudicate upon vessels and their cargoes 
captured for having been engaged in the slave trade, and also upon slaves 
taken on board: and it is further expedient to extend the provisions of 
certain Acts which empower her Majesty to grant bounties for the cap- 
ture of vessels engaged in the slave trade: and her Majesty has been 
pleased to issue orders to her cruizers to capture Portuguese vessels en- 
gaged in the slave trade, and other vessels engaged in the slave trade not 
being justly entitled to claim the protection of the flag of any state or 
nation, empowers the Admiralty, or one of the Secretaries of State, to 
authorize the seizure of such vessels engaged in the slave trade, and in- 
demnifies pergons acting under orders given for that purpose. 
- 2. And no actions shall be maintained against persons for seizing 
vessels engaged in the slave trade. 

3. Authorizes the trial of vessels engaged in the slave trade, either Por- 
tuguese, or which shall not be able to claim the protection of the flag of 
any state. 

4. Establishes ten different marks which shall be prima facie evidence to 
condemn vessels to seizure, unless they can be satisfactorily explained. _ 
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5. Vessels condemned, to be sold for her Majesty’s service or broken up, 
6. Extends the provisions of the 5 Geo. IV., c. 113, the 11 Geo. IV. and 

ye IV. c. 55, and 1 and 2 Vict. c. 47, to vessels seized under this 
ct. 


_ METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS, 
[2 and 3 Victoria, c. 80.—24th August, 1839.] 


An Act to empower the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Woods, Forests, 
Land Revenues, Works, and Buildings, to raise a sum of money for 
making additional Thoroughfares in the Metropolis. 


_ This Act recites, that in order to remove many of the existing obstruc- 
tions in the main lines of communication in the metropolis, and for 
creating new and commodious thoroughfares, so as to afford additional 
facilities of intercourse, it hath been proposed to open a convenient tho- 
roughfare from the end of Coventry-street to the junction of Newport- 
street and Long Acre, and to continue the line of street from Waterloo 
Bridge to Bow-street, from thence northward into Broad-street, London; 
to extend Oxford-street in a direct line through St. Giles’s, so as to com- 
municate with Holborn at or near Southampton-street; and to opena 
spacious thoroughfare between the populous neighbourhood of White- 
chapel and Spitalfields, and the docks and wharfs of the River Thames, by 
widening the northern and southern extremities of Leman-street, and by 
creating a new street from the northern side of Whitechapel to the front 
of Spitalfields’ Church ; and it recites that it is expedient the carrving into 
effect such alterations should be placed under the superintendence of the 
commissioners of her Majesty’s woods and forests, subject to the appro- 
bation of the treasury, and the income of certain funds therein particu- 
larly mentioned hath so much increased as to render it probable, that if 
the commissioners were empowered to raise 200,000/. on the credit thereof, 
the surpluses would be amply sufficient to pay the interest andalso the prin- 
cipal before 1858; and that the court of common council have consented 
to the charge of such sum on such funds; and it enacts accordingly, that 
the commissioners of woods and forests shall be commissioners under 
the Act, and empowers them to charge the ‘‘ Orphans Fund,” and the 
“* London Bridge Approaches Fund,” with any sum not exceeding 200,000/. 
which they may raise on credit. The treasury is also empowered to 
advance monies on the credit of such funds out of the consolidated fund. 

By,ss. 10 and 11. the commissioners may cause surveys and plans to be 
made of the intended streets, and they or their surveyors may enter 
houses for surveying or valuing. 

By s.17. an annual account of all sums raised and expended under the 
Act is required to be laid before parliament; andj by s. 18. the commis- 
sioners are exempted from personal responsibility. 

19. Empowers them to sue and be sued in the name of their secre- 
tary; and s. 21 directs that the powers of survey shall only continue for 
one year. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 
[2 and 3 Victoria, c, 82.—26th August, 1839.] 
An Act for the better Administration of Justice in detached Parts of Counties. 


This Act authorizes Justices to act in detached parts of Other counties 
locally included in their county, but directs that the expenses arising 
from the prosecution of offenders shall be repaid by the county to which 
they belong. 
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POOR RATES. 
(2 and 3 Victoria, c. 84.—26th August, 1839.] 


An Act to amend the Laws relating to the Assessment and Collection of 
: Rates for the Retief of the Poor. 


Reciting that it is expedient more effectual provision should be made for 
the assessment, allowance, amendment, and collection of rates for the relief 
of the poor, directs the Board of Guardians, when the contribution re- 
quired by any parish is in arrear, to summon the overseer to a special 
summons, and the justice may by warrant direct the amount and the costs 
to be levied. 

2. Declares all orders for appointing collectors, made by the Poor Law 
Commissioners, to be valid. 

3. Act not to affect the Act 58 Geo. III. c. 69, for regulation of vestries. 


POLICE IN MANCHESTER, 
[2 and 3 Victoria, c. 87.—26th August, 1839.] 


dn Act for improving the Police in Manchester for Two Years, and from 
“(thence until the end of the then next Session of Parliament. 


Reciting that questions are pending as to the powers of the mayor, 
aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of Manchester to levy rates under 
the authority of their charter of incorporation; and it is expedient to 
make provision for the police of the said borough, within the limits set 
forth in the said charter, until such questions shall be determined : 
empowers her Majesty to establish a police office in Manchester, and 
appoint a chief commissioner of police therein, who is to be a justice, to 
take the oath of office prescribed, and to have an annual salary not ex- 
ceeding 800%. 

5. And enacts that a sufficient number of fit and able men shall from 
time to time, by the directions of one of her Majesty’s principal Secre- 
taries of State, be appointed by the said commissioner as a police force for 
the whole of the borough of Manchester, who shall be sworn in by the said 
commissioner to act as constables for preserving the peace, and prevent- 
ing robberies and other felonies, and apprehending offenders against the 
peace ; and the men so sworn shall, not only within the said borough, 
but also within the county of Lancaster, and within all liberties therein, 
-have all such powers and be liable to a!l such duties as any constable. 

6. Directs the appointment of a receiver of the police, at a salary not 
exceeding 400/., who is to place the borough funds in a bank to be selected - 
by the Treasury. 

8. Provisions of the Metropolitan Police Act, the 10 Geo, IV. c. 44, 
extended to Manchester during the continuance of this Act. 

9. This Act not to affect the appointment of special constables, under 
the 1 and 2 Will. IV. c. 41. 

10. Directs that unknown offenders against local Acts or bye-laws may 
be taken into custody. . 

oo charged with recent aggravated assaults may be taken into 
custody. 

12, But nothing in the Act shall affect any charter of incorporation, or 
any act done thereunder, 


POLICE IN BIRMINGHAM. 
[2 and 3 Victoria, c. 88.—26th August, 1839.] 


An Act for improving the Police in Birmingham for Two Years, and from 
thence until the end of the then next Session of Parliament. 


This Act contains a similar recital and similar enactments to the pre- 
ceding, mutatis mutandis. Butit has two additional sections, viz. the 11th, 
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authorizing the advance by.the Treasury, out of the consolidated fund, of 
10,0001. for the Birmingham police, which is to be repaid out of the 
borough rates in two years; and also the 14th, which prohibits police 
constables from voting in the parliamentary elections. 


COUNTY AND DISTRICT CONSTABLES. 
(2 and 3 Victoria, c. 93.—27th August, 1839. 


An Act for the establishment of County and District Constables by the 
authority of Justices of the Peace. 


Reciting the 1 and 2 Will. [V. c. 41, and the 5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 43 
(see Companion for 1836, p. 123), and that it is expedient the powers of 
justices for appointing constables be further enlarged, and that powers be 
given for charging the expenses of paying such constables upon the 
several divisions in which they shall be appointed ; empowers justices in 
quarter-sessions to report to the Secretary of State the necessity of- en 
additional appointment of constables, but not more than one for every 
1000 of the population. 

% 3. Rules for their government, pay, &c., to be made by the Secretary of 
State, to secure uniformity. 

4. One or more chief constables of the county to be appointed by the 
justices, who may serve for more than one county. 

5. Notice of proceedings under this Act to be inserted in notices now 
required by law for the sessions. 

6 and 7. Chief constable to appoint the petty constables and a deputy. 

8. Constables to have the authority of special constables, under 1 and2 
Will. IV. c. 41. 

9. Constables disqualified from voting at elections for their district, 
under a penalty of 20/. 

10. Constables appointed under this Act not to exercise any other 
employment, &c. 

12. Penalty on constables for neglect of duty, 101, or imprisonment not 
exceeding one month. 

13. Constables not to resign without leaveor notice, under a forfeiture 
ofall arrears of pay. ; 

15. Penalty on unlawful possession of accoutrements, and assuming 
dress of constables, 101. 

‘ 16. eet on publicans harbouring constables during the hours of 

uty, 

19. Constables may be appointed for separate divisions. 

20. Expenses to be defrayed out of the county rate. 

21. The rates to be made on each division where there are constables 
therein must be increased. . 
; 23. Treasurer to keep separate accounts of the rates levied under this 

ct. 

24. Act-not to extend to borough towns under the Municipal Act, 5 and 
6 Will. IV. c. 76. 

25. Constables under local and other Acts, where this Act is in opera- — 
tion, to be superseded. 

26. Not to affect for two years any places where the population is more | 
than 10,000. - 

27. Liberties, &c., to be considered as forming parts of counties for the 
purposes of this Act. 


i 


BOLTON POLICE. 
(2 and 3 Victoria, c. 95.—27th August, 1839.] . 
An Act for improving the Police in Bolton for Two Years, and from thence 
until the end of the then next Session of Parliament. 


. This Act is precisely similar to the preceding, c. 87, the Manchester 
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_ except that the salary of the commissioner is fixed at 6001. instead of 
8000, 


MEMORANDUM. 


[The following List contains the titles of the Public Acts not included 
in the foregoing Abstract. ] 


[2 and 3 Victoria. ] 


2. An Act to apply the sum of 2,000,009/. to the service of the year 
1839. 

5. An Act for punishing mutiny and desertion, and for the better pay- 
ment of the army and their quarters. 

6. An Act to apply the sum of 8,000,000/. out of the consolidated fund 
to the service of the year 1839. 

7. _ Act for the regulation of her Majesty’s royal marine forces while 
on shore, 

8. An Act for raising the sum of 13,000,000/. by exchequer bills, for the 
service of the year 1839, 

9. An Act for repealing part of an Act of the last session of Parliament, 
intituled, An Act for suspending until the lst day of August, 1839, and 
to the end of the then session of Parliament, the appointment to certain 
dignities and offices in cathedral and collegiate churches, and to sine- 
cure rectories. 

10. An Act for enabling the trustees of the British Museum to pur- 
chase certain houses and ground, for the enlargement of the Museum, 
and making a suitable access thereto. 

14. An Act for removing doubts as to the appointment of a dean of 
Exeter or of any other cathedral church. 

16. An Act for improving the practice and proceedings of the court of 
pleas of the county palatine of Durham and Sadberge. 

19. An Act to amend an Act of the sixth and seventh years of his late 
Majesty King William the Fourth, for consolidating the laws relating to 
the presentment of public money by grand juries in Ireland, so as to 
enable the grand jury of the county of Waterford to make presentments 
on account of the fever hospital of the said county, although situate in 
the county of the city of Waterford. 

20. An Act to authorize the application of part of the land revenues of 
the Crown for the erection of stables and stable offices contiguous to 
Windsor Castle. 

21. An Act for granting to her Majesty, until the 5th day of July, 1840, 
certain duties on sugar imported into the United Kingdom, for the ser- 
vice of the vear 1839. 

22, An Act to enable justices of assize on their circuits to take inqui- 
sition of all pleas in the court of exchequer of pleas which shall be 
brought before them without a special commission for that purpose. 

31. An Act to continue until June 1, 1841, and to the end of the then 
session of parliament, the Jocal turnpike Acts in England and Wales, 
which expire with this or the ensuing session of parliament. 

33. An Act to indemnify such persons in the United Kingdom as have 
omitted to qualify themselves for offices and employments, and for extend- 
ing the time limited for those purposes respectively until the 25th day of 
March, 1840; and for the relief of clerks to attorneys and solicitors in 
certain cases. 

34. An Act to confirm certain rules and orders of the supreme courts 
of judicature at Fort William and Madras; and to empower the same 
courts, and the supreme court of judicature of Bombay, to make rules 
and orders concerning pleadings. 

43. An Act to suspend, until the end of the next session of Parliament, 
the making of lists and the ballots and enrolments for the militia of the 
United Kingdom. 


44. An Act to prevent, until the end of the next session of Parliament, 
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ships clearing out from a British North American port loading any part 
of their cargo of timber ujfon deck. 

-46. An Act to authorize the trustees of turnpike roads to reduce the 
scale of tolls payable for overweight. 

48. An Act to amend two Acts, of the third and fourth and fourth and 
fifth years of his late Majesty King William the Fourth, for consolidating 
and amending the laws relative to jurors and juries in Jreland. 

49. An Act to make better provision for the assignment of ecclesiastical 
districts to churches or chapels augmented by the governors of the bounty 
of Queen Anne; and for other purposes. 

50. An Act to extend and amend the provisions of the Acts for the 
extension and promotion of public works in Ireland; and for the reco- 
very of public monies advanced for the use of counties, parishes, and 
other districts in Ireland, on the faith of grand jury presentments and 
parochial assessments. 

51. An Act to regulate the payment and assignment in certain cases of 
pensions granted for service in her Majesty’s army, navy, royal marines, 
and ordnance. 

55. An Act to suspend, until the Ist day of August, 1840, certain cathe- 
dral and other ecclesiastical preferments, and the operation of the new 
arrangement of dioceses upon the existing ecclesiastical courts. 

57. An Act to continue, until six months after the commencement of 
the next session of Parliament, an Act of the last session of Parliament, 
for authorizing her Majesty to carry into immediate execution by orders 
in council any treaties for the suppression of the slave trade. 

58. An Act to make further provision for the administration of justice, 
and for improving the practice and proceedings in the courts of the stan- 
naries of Cornwall; and for the prevention of frauds by workmen em- 
ployed in mines within the county of Cornwall. 

59. An Act for taking away the exemption, except in certain cases, of 
officers of the militia to serve as sheriff. . 

60. An Act to explain and extend the provisions of an Act passed in the 
first year of his late Majesty King William the Fourth, intituled An Act 
for consolidating and amending the laws for facilitating the payment of 
debts out of real estate. ~ ; 

61. An Act for the improvement of the navigation of the River 
Shannon. 

63. An Act to remove doubts as to the charging the duty of excise on 
hard soap, until the 11th day of October, 1840. 

64. An Act to defray the charge of the pay, clothing, and contingent 
and other expenses of the disembodied militia in Great Britain and 
Ireland; and to grant allowances in certain cases to subaltern officers, 
adjutants, paymasters, quartermasters, surgeons, assistant surgeons, 
surgeons’ mates, and serjeant majors of the militia, until the Ist day of 
July, 1840. 

65. An Act to amend the mode of assessing the rogue money in Scot- 
land, and to extend the purposes of such assessment. 

68 An Act to continue until the 3!st day of August, 1840, an Act of the 
first and second years of her present Majesty, relating to legal proceedings 
by certain joint stock banking companies against their own members, and 
by such members against the companies, 

69. An Act to authorize the purchase or building of lodgings for the 
judges of assize on their circuits. 

72. An Act for enabling justices of assize and nisi prius, oyer and ter- 
miner, and gaol delivery, to hold courts for counties at large in adjoining 
counties of cities and towns, and conversely. : 

74. An Act to extend and render more effectual for five years an Act 
passed in the fourth year of his late Majesty George the Fourth, to amend 
an Act passed in the fiftieth year of his Majesty George the Third, for pre- 
venting the administering and taking unlawful oaths in Ireland. 

75. An Act for the better regulation of the constabulary force in Ireland. 
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76. An Act to restrain the alienation of corporate property in certain 
towns in Ireland until the Ist day of September, 1840. 

77. An Act for the better prevention and punishment of assaults in Ire- 
land for five years, 

78. An Act to make further provisions relating to the police in the dis- 
trict of Dublin metropolis. 

79. An Act for the better prevention of the sale of spirits by unlicensed 
persons in Ireland? 

81. An Act to authorize for one year, and from thence to the end of the 
then next session of Parliament, the application of a portion of the high- 
way rates to turnpike roads in certain cases. 

83. An Act to continue the poor law commission until the 14th day of 
August, 1840, and thenceforth until the end of the then next session of 
Parliament. 

85. An Act to enable justices of the peace in petty sessions to make 
orders for the support of bastard children. 

86.-An Act to amend an Act passed in the session holden in the sixth 
year of his late Majesty King William the Fourth, for amending the laws 
relating to bankrupts in Ireland. 

89. An Act to apply.a sum out of the consolidated fund, and the sur- 
plus of ways and means, to the service of the year 1839, and to appropriate 
the supplies granted in this session of Parliament. 

90. An Act for raising the sum of 12,026,050/. by exchequer bills, for 
the service of the year 1839. 

91. An Act to continue, until the Ist day of January, 1841, an Act of 
the last session of Parliament relating to the bank of Ireland. 

92. An Act to explain and amend an Act of the first and second years 
of her present Majesty, so far as relates to fines and penalties levied under 
the revenue laws in Ireland. © . 

94. An Act to exempt the parliamentary grant to the heirs of John 
Duke of Marlborough from the payment of the duty of one shilling and 
sixpence in the pound. 

96. An Act to authorize’ her Majesty, until six months after the com- 
mencement of the’next session cf Parliament,°to carry into effect a con- 
vention between her Majesty‘and the King of the French, relative to the 
fisheries on the-coasts of the British Islands and of France. 

97. An Act for funding exchequer bills. 


XV.—ABSTRACTS OF PARLIAMENTARY DOCU- 
MENTS, &e. 


*,* In some of the following Abstracts of Accounts there will be occasional apparent 
errors in the totals, arising from the omission of fractional sums, 


1.—Finance, 


An Account of the — Income and Expennpitrure of the United 
Kingdom, for the Year ending 5th January, 1839. 


GROSS INCOME. 
Balances in the hands of Collectors, on 5th January, 1838 1,670,814 


Orpinary REVENUES AND RECEIPTS. 
Excise « © © e 14,750,521 
Stamps, Hackney Coaches, &c. 7,212,487 
Taxes e e e 8,903,085 
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Poundage of 1s. 6d, and 4s. on Pensions and Salaries 
Small branches of the Hereditary Revenue. . « 
Surplus Fees of regulated Public Offices . © «© 


Abstracts of Parliamentary Documents. 


East India Company, per Act 4 Geo. IV. cap.71 « 
From Trustees of the King of the 
Imprest Monies. . . 

Bank of England, on eccount of Unclaimed Dividends 


EXPENDITURE. 
PayMENTs ouT OF THE Gross REVENUE. 
Re-payments, Drawbacks, Allowances, Discounts, &c.. 


aT THE EXCHEQUER, 

Interest and Management of the Permanent Debt . 
Interest on Exchequer Bills « «© « 
Civil List . . 
Annuities and Pensions for Civil, Naval and Military, and 

Judicial Services, and charged by various Acts of Par- 

liament on the Consolidated Fund. . .« 
Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions. . . 
Courts of Justice . « 
Miscellaneous Charges on the Consolidated Fund 


Army e 
Payments on the Annual Grants }Navy . . . 
of Parliament for . Ordnance . 
Miscellaneous . 


Army and Ordnance: insurrection in Canada . 


Excess of Expenditure over Income « 


Total . . 


6,759 
4,576 

388 642 
72,525 
51,895,756 
60,000 
35,000 
126,853 
6,861 


52,124,471 


£. 
845,541 
3,450,940 
591,119 


4,887,602 


24,355,344 
4,183,965 
720,928 
385,621 


609,544 
213,352 
182,028 
791,728 
222,884 

6,815,641 

4,520,428 

1,384,681 

2,792,539 
500,000 

52,566,289 
441,818 


52,124,471 
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State of the Pustic Unrunpep Dezr of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the Charge thereon, on the 5th January, 1839. 
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Capitals 


Names of the 
Commissioners. 


Capitals. {standing in the] Capitals 
unredeemed, 


Great Britain 


£ 
729,510,658 | 1,423,534 | 728,08 
33,260,566 


7,123 


33,260, 566 


Total, United Kingdom. 


762,77) ,224| 1,423,534 


761,347 ,690 


Annual Charge. 


Great Britain . 
Jreland . e« e 


Total, United Kingdom. 


Due to 
Public Creditor. Management. 


£. 
27,249,189 | 158,149 
1,178,164 


28,427,353 | 158,149 


28 ,585 ,503 
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The total Charges of Collection of the Revenue of the United Kingdom, 
in the year ending 5th January, 1839, amounted to 3,450,940/., or 
62. 10s. 33d. per cent.; viz., Customs, 1,300,806/., or 5/, 12s. 1d. per 
cent.; Excise, 1,037,9612., or 67. 14s. per cent.; Stamps, 168,033/, or 

per cent.; Taxes, 233,465/., or 5/. 19s. 6d. per cent.; Post- 
Office, 669,756/., or 272. 2s. Lld. per cent.; Poundage on Pensions and 
Salaries, 127/., or 11, 17s. 7d. per cent.; Crown 
102. 9s. 10$d. per cent. The total charges of collection of the revenue of 
Ireland amounted to 542,775/.,, or 11/. 12s. 5d. per cent. 
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ands, 40,788/., or 


Gross and Ner Amount of Cusroms’ Dury in the Unrtep Kinepom, 
received during the Years 1837 and 1838. 


Gross Receipt. | Gross Receipt. 
1837. 1838. 


Net Receipt. 
1837. 


Net Receipt. 
1838. 


Exhibiting Produce, after 
deducting Repayment of Trade 
Vouchers, Office Expenses 
and Incidental Charges, 


England | £19,321,324) £19,585 ,250! £17,471,469 £17,734,405 
Scotland 1,626,291) 1,666,399} 1,402,920 1,326,000 
Ireland. 1,945,849} 1,951,507/ 1,682,169 1,693,776 

Total. . | 22,893,465) 23,203,157] 20,556,559 20,754,182 


ending January Sth, 1839, 
Articles, 


Auctions, Amount of Sales charged 
with Duty e e e ° 


£ 


Bricks © «© «© © 

Hops © « e elbs 


Licences, viz.— 
Brewers of Strong Beer not ex- 
Exceeding 20 and not exceeding 


50 e e e e e e 3° 
Exceeding 50 and not exceeding 
Exceeding 100 and not exceeding ° 
Exceeding Barrels e © 93. 


Quantities. | 


7,294,395 
. No. 1,427,472,263 


139,496 


82,944 


25,813 
6,575 
344,509 


35,801,224 


3,031 
9,237 
8,880 

10,857 


17,853 
1,610 


I 


An Account of the Several Articies charged with Duties of Excise in 
England, together with the Amount of Duty thereon, during the Year 


Amount charged. 


£254,073 
419,103 
512,647 
77,414 
77,439 
9,862 
120,578 
298,343 


15,155 
4,618 
8,830 

16 ,285 


35,706 
14, 10g 
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Articles. Quantities. Amount charged. 

Brewers of Table Beer . . « No. 35 31 
Retail Brewers under the Act 5 

Geo. 1V.c.54. . 18 94 
Sellers of Strong Beer only, not 

Beer Retailers whose Premises are ; 
rated under £20 perannum . ,, 40,187 42.196 
do. £20 o0rupwards . ,, 16,114 50,759 


Retailers of Beer, Cider, or Perry, 
under the provisions of the Acts 
1 Wm. IV. c.64 (to be drunk 
on the Premises) and 4 and 5 


Wm. IV.c. 85 (not to be drunk 39,865 125,574 
on the Premises) 5,852 6,144 
Do. of Cider and Perry only, 
under the Act] Wm. 1V.c.64. ,, 1,391 1,460 
Tea and Coffee Dealers . . .« 5; 82,106 45,158 
Glass Manufacturers. 355 127 2,540 
Maltsters . . e@ 33 9,865 20,121 
Paper Makers «© 55 388 1,552 
Soap Makers . 8 212 848 
Distillers and Rectifiers 412 1,120 
Dealers in Spirits, not being Re- 
tailers . 2,966 29,660 
ag Retailers of Spirits whose Premises 
i are rated under £10 per annum ,, 15,761 — 33,098 
Do. do. at £10 and under £20 ,, 19,518 81,975 
Do. do. 20. 25 3,166. 19,945 
Do. do. 25 30 ,, 1,996 14,670 
Do. do. 30s 40 ,, 3,644 30,609 
Do. do. 40 50 ,, ~ 2,352. 22,226 
ae Do. do. 50 and upwards. ,, 4,824 50,652 
Retailers of Sweets 55 1,937 2,071 
4 Manufacturers of Tobacco and 
is Snuff e 39 293 3,705 
Dealers in ditto ditto. .-. . 158,755 39, 688 
Vinegar Makers e e e 99 51 255 
Dealers in Foreign Wine, not 
having a Licence for retailing 
! Spirits, and a Licence for re- 
Dealers in Foreign Wines having 
ae) a Licence to retail Beer, but 
not having a Licence to retail. 
Spirits . © 4l 172 
Dealers in Foreign Wines having 
Licences to retail Beer and 
Spirits . . 99 20,317 43,715 
Passage Vessels on board which 
. Liquors and Tobacco are sold. ,, 242 242 
+ Licences to let Horses for hire . ,, 9,685 3,633 


Amount of Duty on Licences 
granted for periods less than a 
year. © © @ ef e e 8,865 
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Articles, Quantities. Amount charged. 
Malt from Barley . _Bushels, 33,823,984 4,368 ,931 
Paper lbs. 73,805,741 461,285 
Soap, Hard. . lbs. 146,924,493. 918,278 
Soft 9,645,067 40,187 
Spirits _* 7,930,490 2,973,933 
Sugar from Beetroot 1294 155 
Sweets and Medicated Spirits im- 
ported from Scotland and Irelaud Ibs. 29,170 2,236 
Vinegar . . « Galls. 2,628,978 21,908 
Amount of Duty on Horses let for 
Hire e e e e e e 218,729 


Totl . 11,576,834 


An Account of the Gross Receret of the Revenue of Sramps for the 
Year ending Sth Jan. 1839. 

England. 
Deeds and Instruments, not included under the following 

Probates and Letters of Administration 872,190 
Bills of Exchange. er 425,154 
Bankers’ Notes . 18,331 
Composition on Bills and "Notes of Bank of England, and 

Marine Insurances e e © @ e 229 ,872 
Licences and Certificates. . 190 ,347 
Newspapers and Supplements, and Papers for Advertise- 

ments e e @ e ° 184,077 
Medicine . 29 ,237 
Legacies « 1,207,704 
Fire Insurances . . 835,061 
Gold and Silver Plate. 90,448 
- Cards « « 11,960 


Advertisements . 98,668 
Stage Carriages « 462,730 
Hackney Carriages . 46,186 
Penalties and Costs received 288 


£6 ,401,883 


@ © © @ © @ 
© @ @ 
ere © @ See 


Gross Receipt for Scotland . 549,677 


Gross Receipt for Ireland. 476,499 
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An Account of the Gross Recrrrer, Charges 
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of Management, Net 


Receipt, and Per Centage Rate of Collection of the Post Orricz 
Revenve of Great Britain. 


ears Endin Gross Charges of N Rate en 

April. Receipt. Receipt. of 

£. £. £. £. s. d. 

1758 222,075 | 148,345 73,730 | 66 15 11 

1768 299 ,133 133 ,350 165,783 | 4411 6 

177 373 ,564 235 ,570 137,994 | 63 1 2 

1788 547,084 | 250,104 |. 296,980 | 45 14 3 

1798 950,476 310,488 337,196 | 32.13 3 
i Gross Charges of t Rate perCent, 
Receipt. Returns. Receipt of Co 
£. £. £. £. s. d. 
» 1808 1,553,251; 394,808 | 58,547 1,099,876} 25 8 44% 
1818 1,983,165) 561,499 68 ,065 1,353,601} 28 6 3 
1828 2,062,179) 607,681 69,730 { 1,384,768! 29 9 42 
1829 2,048,402) 566,385 64,612 1,417,405) 27 13 
~ 1830 2,024,418! 579,175 65,004 1,380,239) 28 12 24 
1831 | 2,053,720) 594,349 | 71,509 | 1,387,862] 28 18 92 
1832 2,064,334) 574,578 75,040 1,414,716} 27 16 8 
1833 2,034,603) 597 ,314 81,005 1,396,284) 27 7 10 
1834 2,062 ,839, 552 , 735 83,605 1,426,499) 26 15 102 
1835 2,079,508, 611,511 85 ,443 1,382,554) 29 8 1: 
1836 2,107, 676 582,509 84 ,328 1,440,839, 27 12 9 
1837 2,206 736) 609,220 | 86,490 | 1,511,026! 2712 1 
1838 2,212 781) 574,310 96 1 10. 
1839 | 2,200,972 568,446 | 95,983 2513 


11.—Currency. 


Statement of the Quarrerty Averace of the Liasinities and 
Assets of the Bank of EnGLanp, from the London Gazette, exhibiting 
the Average Amount under each Head, from Sept. 1838, to Oct. 1839. 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 

Quarter 

=e Circulation.! Deposits. Total. Securities. | Bullion. Total. 

1838. £, £. £. £. 
Oct. 16th {19,359,000 | 9,327,000 |28,686,000 § 22,015,000 | 9,437,000 |31,452,000 
Nov. 16th {18,900,000 | 8,949,000 [27,849,000 § 21,171,000 | 9,339,000 |30,510,000 
18,469,000 | 9,033,000. |27,502, 000. 20,707,000 | 9,362,000 |30,069,000 

Jan. 8th [18,201,000 10,315,000 |28,516,000 21,680,000 | 9,336,000 {31,016,000 
Feb. Sth 18,252,000 | 10,269,000 |28,521,000 22,157,000 | 8,919,000 (31,076,000 
March Sth | ‘18, 298,000 | 9,950,000 {28,248,000 22,767,000 | 8,106,000 |30,873,000 
April 2nd (18,371,000 | 8,998,000, |27,369,000 | 22,987,000 | 7,073,000 |30,060,000 
April 30th | 18, 350,000 | 8,107,000 |26,457,000 | 23,112,000 | 6,023,000 |29,135,000 
May 28th 18,214,000 7,814,000 |26,028,000 23,543,000 | 5,119,000 |28, 662,006 
June 25th 18,101,000 | 7,567,000 |25,668,000 J 23,934,000 | 4,344,000 |28,278,000 
July 23rd 18,049,000 7,953,000 |26,004,000 24,905,000 | 3,785,000 |28,690,000 
Aug.20th 17,969,000 | 8,029,000 |25,998,000 J 25,588,000 | 3,265,000 |28,853,000 
Sept. 17th 7,731,000 |25,741,000 25,936,000 | 2,816,000 28,722,000 
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Aggregate Amount of Notes circulated in England and Wales by 
RIVATE Banks, and by Joinr Stock Banks and their Branches, re- 
spectively, for each Quarter in the Year ending 30th September, 1839. 


Quarters Ending Private Banks, Total. 
3lst Dec. 1838 « £7,599,942 £4,625 ,546 £12,225,488 
30th March 1839 . « 7,642,104 4,617 ,363 12,259 ,467 
30th June 1839, . . 7,610,708 4,665,110 12,275,818 


30th Sept. 1839 . 


30th Sept. 1837 . 6,701,996 3,440,053 10,142,049 
30th Sept.1838. . . 7,083,811 4,281,151 11,364,962 


Joint Stock Banks in the United Kingdom on 5th J anuary, 1839. 


No. of Banks. Branches, &c, No. of Partners. 
England 105 648 32,142 
Scotland . . 29* 117 6,971 
Ireland. . e 18 143 11,755 
Total . . 152 903 50,868 


Value of Banx Nores and Banx Posr Butts in Circulation at the close 
of each Quarter in the Year 1838. 


Bank Notes. Day Total. 
Amount in circulation at £. 
close of Ist Quarter . 17,541,670 1,094,820 18,636 ,490 
2nd 4, 18,220,020 964,690 19,184,710 
3rd 343,010 1,926,410 18,369,420 


4th 16,866,490 916,120 17,782,610 


Ill.—Trade. 


Value of Exports from the United Value of 
Kingdom, calculated at the Official | the Produce and 
Value of Rates of Valuation. Manufactures 
Years | Imports into the _ of the 
ending |United Kingdom, 
Sth | caleulated atthe | produce and . xported there- 
January,| Official Rates of | Manufac- Foreign and Total from, according 
Valuation. tures of the Colonial Exports. to the Real or 
eee Merchandise. Declared Value 
Kingdom. thereof. 


£. £. £. £. £. 

1837 | 57,930,968 | 85,929,837 | 12,391,712 | 97,621,549 | 53,293,979 
1838 | 54,737,301 | 72,548,047 | 13,233,622 | 85,781,669 | 42,069,245 
1939 | 61,268,320 | 92,459,231 | 12,711,318 |105,170,549 | 50,060,970 


* One Bank established by Act of Parliament, and four by Royal Charter, are not 
required to lodge lists of partners. 
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An Account of the Imports of the principal Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandise, of the Consumption of such Articles, and of 
the Cusroms Dvurizs received thereon in the Year ended 5th January 


1839. 


Quantities en- |Gross Amount 
Articles. Imported, |teredfor Home} of Duty 
Consumption. | received. 
_& 
Barilla,ewt.. . 72,587 775799 7,646 
Bark for praevia or Dyers’ use, 

ewt. © © 612,821 613,743 21,046 
Butter, cwt. ue & 256 ,261 252,132} 252,149 
Cheese,cwt.. 227 ,884 219,354 115,121 
Cocoa-nuts, lbs. 4,096,409) 1,602,671 13,390 
Coffee, of the British Posses- 

sions in America, lbs... | 16,909,507) 15,526,569} 388,192 
Of Sierra Leone,lbs.. . . ee 
Of Mauritius, lbs. e e . e 209 416 10 
East India, viz. 
From Brit. Possessions, lbs.| 8,229,877) 10,283,047} 297,826 
— Foreign Possessions, lbs. 2,428 380 20 
Other Sorts, Ibs. . © «| 14,078,580 8,201 266 
Total of Coffee « «© | 39,220,661) 25,818,613} 686,314 
Corn:— 
Wheat, qrs. «© «© «© 1,245,061} 1,740,806] 136,011 
Barley,qrs. «© 2,203 8,193 4,922 
Rye, qrs. 1,781 2,517 363 
Peas, e 28,709 11,619 4,452 
Beans, «© 64,019 54,240 25,749 
Maize, or Indian Corn, qrs. . 4,042 3,124 254 
Buckwheat, qrs. « « 1 174 107 
Malt, e e 92 ee ee 
Wheatmeal or Flour, cwt. . 456,534 392 ,847 10,522 
Oatmeal, cwt.. 3,140 4 2 
Rye Meal, cwt. e@ e 9 ee : ee 
Indian Meal, cwt.. ] ] ce 
Dyes and Dyeing Stuffs: viz. 
Cochineal, © 615,483 202 ,086 5,052 
Indigo,lbs. « | 6,778,662} 3,020,170 38,952 
Lac-dye, ibs. 1,070,058 633,861 1,698 
Logwood,tons . . . . 16,976 14,107 2,886 
Madder, cewts.. « 97 ,443 109 ,385 10,952 
Madder Root,cwts. . . . 73,669 83,725 2,094 
Shumac, cwts.. « 208 ,476 208,251 521 
Eggs, number . . | 83,745,723, 83,817,789, 29,111 
Flax, and Tow or Codilla of 
Hemp, and Flax, cwt.. 1,625,315) 1,624,754 6,842 . 
Fruits: viz. 
Currants, cwts. 169,736 166,483} 184,523 
Figs, cwts. ° 17,243 16,006, 12,014 
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Articles, 


Imported. 


Quantities en- 
tered fur Home 


Consumption. 


Gross Amount 
of D 
received. 


uty 


Oranges number (loose) 
at value. . 


Raisins, cwts... . 
Gloves, leather, pairs. 
Hemp, undressed, ewts. 
Hides, untanned, cwts.. 
Mahogany, tons. . .« 
Melasses, cwts. 
Metals: viz. 

Copper Ore, cwts.. . 

—  Unwrought, ewts. . 

Iron, in bars or unwrought, 

Steel, unwrought, ewts. 

Lead, Pig,tons . . 

Spelter, cwts. 2 

Tin, cwts. e 
Oil: viz. 

Train, Blubber, and Sperma- 

ceti,tuns . . 

Olive and Paran, gallons. 
Opium, lbs. - 
Quicksilver, lbs». 
Rice, cwts. 2 


Rice in the Husk, bushels 
Saitpetre, cwts. 
Seeds: viz. 
Clover, cwts. . 
Flaxseed and Linseed, bushels. 
Silk: viz. 
Raw, lbs. © 
Waste, Knubs, and Husks, lbs. 
Thrown, of all sorts, lbs... 
Silk Manufactures of Europe: 
Viz. 
Silk or Satin, plain, lbs... 
— figured or brocaded, Ibs. 
Gauze, plain, lbs». . . 
— tissue, foulards, lbs... 
— striped, figured, or bro- 
caded, tbs.. 


Crape, plain, « 
— figured, lbs. . . 
Velvet, plain, lbs. 
— figured, lbs. . 


261,707 
17 436 
£355 
195,512 
1,152,242 
729,648 
346,348 
23,344 
649,820 


541 ,266 
2,742 


23,018 
9 942 
3,368 

107,365 

29,175 


27 941 
280,499 
32,671 
2,007,116 
95,842 
1,450,380 
226 832 
217,822 
296,138 


92,539 
3,271,731 
713,260 


3,447,343 
92) ,802 
263,838 


125,310 
77 432 
476 
17,557 


11,600 
3,446 
29 
22,418 
2,181 


230,916 
17,436 
£3,759 

155,572 

1,136 ,842 

763,943 

318,763 
24,758 

527 ,089 


300 , 266 


95,882 
3,198,217 
713,956 


3,683,722 
960,128 
243,569 


117,285 
70,760 


116,621 


237 ,035 


£. 


51,148 


21,506 

3,184 
41,829 
56,638 


28,722 
9 

116 
7,781 
62 


| 
15 6 Ba 
4 | 
19,318 
72 
58 ‘wie 
77 ,662 
28 ,008 6.607 
276,809 17,301 
38,781 2,424 + 
2,038,028] 45,649 
31,204 1,560 He 
406,580 1,694 
138,573 6,980 
290,562) 32,339 
95,841 
| 19,967 
| 15,349 
429 
38,453 
64,582 
58,448 
371 316 
16,285 14,787 
10,451) 14,371 fi 
2,993 2,395 
18 16 
20,8541 22,939 Lie 
2,074 2,852 
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Articles. 


Quantities en- |Gross Amount 
Imported. tered for Home; of Dut 
Consumption. | receiv 


Silk Manufactures of India: viz. 


Bandannoes and other Silk 
Handkerchiefs, pieces.» 
Other sorts e e @ 
Skins: viz. 
Goat, undressed, number. 
Kid, undressed, number. . 
— dressed,mumber. e 
Lamb, undressed, number 
— tanned,tawed, or dressed, 
Spices: viz. 
Cassia Lignea, lbs. 
Cinnamon, lbs. 
Cloves, lbs. 
Mace, lbs... 
Nutmegs, lbs. . 
Pepper, Ibs. 
Pimento, lbs. » 
Spirits: viz. 
Rum, galls. (incl. over-proof) 
Brandy, galls. (ditto). . 
Geneva, galls. (dittv). 
Sugar, unretined: viz. 
Qf the British Possessions in 
Of Mauritius, cewts. . 
East India,of British Posses- 
sions, cwts.. . 
East India, of Foreign Pos- 
sessions, CWtSs. e 
Other sorts, cwts.. e 


Total of Sugar . . 


Tar, lasts. «© © e e 
Tea, lbs... © e 
Timber: viz. 
Battens and Batten Ends, 
great hundreds. . 
Deals and Deal Ends from 
British America, ditto. . 
Deals and Deal Ends from 
other parts, ditto . . 
Staves, ditto . . . 
Timber, 8 in. square and up- 


wards, from British 


From other parts, loads oe 


509,993 


499,395 
115,095 
682,403 

1,880,271 


10,421 


369,598 
398 .332 
179,914 
24,914 
235,199 
3,572,084 
903,797 


5,112,262 


2,395,067 
484,771 


3.519,600 
604,620 
421,700 


188,279 
282,681 


85,478 


511,392 
121,664 
680,831 
1,983,896 


6,881 


100,837 
16 ,688 
108,103 
20,418 
125,334 

2 635,020 
339,979 


3,135,373 


1,203,666 
18,256 


418,717 


12 
54 


3,369,035, 
r 585,160 


1,410,932 
1,353,968 
20,544 


4,042,072 
702,115 
503,133 


38 
198 


5,016,880, 4,372,978 
1,122,256, 1,166,177 
14,831 14,221 
39,887,441} 32,366,412 
17,855 17,708 
40,273 41,816 
31,707 29,312 
77,877 76,167 
552,636 $59,147 
164,476] 157,005 


5,247,516 
184,401 
10,666 
3,363,963 


163,312 
60,546 
567,051 
59,025 


268 ,839 


431,541 
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Articles, 


Imported, 


Quantities en- 
tered for Home 
Consumption. 


Gross Amount 
of Dut 
receiv 


Tobacco: 
Unmanufactured, lbs. 
Manufactured, and Suuff, lbs. 

Turpentine : 
Common, cwts. 

Wine: viz. 
Cape, gallons . 
French, gallons . 
Other sorts, gallons . 


e e 
Total of Wine .e 
Wool, Cotton: viz. 
Of the British Possessions in 
America,lbs. 2. . 
Of the British Possessions in 
the East Indies, lbs... 
From the United States of 
America, lbs. . 
From Brazil, lbs. . 
From Egypt, lbs». . 
Otherwise imported, lbs. . 


Total of Cotton Wool 


Wool, Sheep and Lambs’, lbs. 
Other Articles. 


318,301 


30 072,252 
1,414,204 


430,790 


542 ,970 
7,619,815 


23,356 ,246 
190,349 


353,642 
538,900 


436 ,866 
6,225,110 


£. 
3,500,166 
85 ,589 


79,218 
74,114 


119,419 
1,710,853 


8,481,036 


7,200,876 


1,904,386 


937,224 
39,739,251 


431,437,888 
24,464,505 
4,751,923 
5,955,953 


1,161,909 
34,135,861 
389,579,134 


24,727,312 
4,831,532 


6,320,275) 


173 
5,080 


507,281 
32,197 
6,291 
8,228 


507,286,744 


460,756,023 


559,250 


52,737 


56,734,625 


£ 


164,454 
752,665 


22,966,214 
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Quantities and DecLarep Vaavur of Britisn and Irish PRopuce and 
Manuractures Exrorrep in the Year 1838. 


Apparel, Slops, and Haberdashery . 


Arms and Ammunition . . . 
Bacon and Hams. . 
Beefand Pork . « 
BeerandAle. . . e 
Books, printed . . . 

Brass and Copper Manufactures 
Butter and Cheese . . . 
Coals, Culm,and Cinders . . 
Cotton Manufactures . . 

Hosiery, Lace, and Small Wares 
Cotton Twist and Yarn. . 
Earthenware. . . . 
Fish, Herrings . . ° 


Glass, entered by weight. 

atvalue . 
Hardware and Cutlery . 
Hats, Beaver and Felt . . . 


Iron and Steel, W cee & Unvzough 


Lead andShot . . 


Leather, Wrought and Unwrought. 


Saddlery and Harness . 
Linen Manufactures. . 


Thread, Tapes, and Small Wares . 


Machinery and Mill Work . ee 
Painters’ Colours. . . 
Plate, Plated Ware, 

Watches e e e 
Silk Mat factares 
Soap and Candles. 
Stationery of all sorts. 
Sugar, Refined . . 
Tin, Unwrought .°. 


Tin and Pewter Wares aa Tin Plate 


Wool, Sheep and Lambs’. 

Woollen and Worsted Yarn. . 

Woollen Manufactures: 
Entered by the piece . 


Entered by the yard. . : 
Hosiery and Small Wares . . 
All other Articles « 


Jewellery, and 


t. 


Quantities. Declared Value. 

£1, 100,377 

333,727 

17 ,009 cwts. 52,652 

42,161 bris. 148 ,403 

18 ,327 tuns. 317,359 

7 ,064 cwts. 143,966 

265,204 ,, 1,221,732 

69,554 ,, , 660 

1,313,709 tons. 485 , 950 

53,213 ewts. 94 ,639 

690,077, 622yds. 15,554,733 

1,161,124 

114,596,602Ibs. 7,431,869 

51,405,068 pieces. 651,344 

128,931 bris. 135 ,916 

264,584cwts. 364,716 

12,567 

305,898 cwts. 1,498,327 

28,341 doz. 92,078 

256,017tons. 2,535,692 

7,351 ,, 154, 126 

1,871,000 lbs, 270,097 

91,741 

77,195,894 yds. 2,717,979 

102,293 

14,923,329 lbs, 746,163 

627 ,430 

~ 177,780 

240,584 

. 11,398,662 bushels. 223,456 

777,280 

19,911,140 lbs. 351,130 

218,912 

283 ,646 cwts. 553,247 

25,0865 ,, 101,846 

459,176 

5,851,340 lbs. 434,006 

3,085,892 ,, 384,535 

2,051,975 pieces. 5,110,434 
6,912,101 yds. 

499 ,644 

2,016,289 


£50 ,060,970 
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to which the preceding were ExrorTep. 


Declared Value. 


Russia . 
Sweden 
Norway 
Denmark 
Prussia. 
Germany 
Holland 
Belgium 
France. 
Portugal, Proper 
Azores 
Madeira. 
Spain and Balearic 
Canaries. . 
Gibraltar . 
Italy and Italian Is- 
lands . . 
Ionian Islands . . 
Morea and Greek Is- 
lands . . . 
Turkey. e e e 
Syria and Palestine . 
Egy pt e e 


Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, 


and Morocco 
Western Coast of Af- 
rica e e e 
Cape of Good Hope ° 
Eastern of Af- 
rica. ‘ 
_ African Ports Hed 
Sea e 
Cape Verd Islands . 


£1, 663,243 


102,647 
77,485 
181,404 
155,223 
4,998 ,900 
3,549,429 
1,068,010 
2,314,141 
1,165,395 
38,385 
34,947 


243 ,839 
47 693 
894 ,096 


3,076,231 
226,040 
96,100 


20,887 
1,767,110 
188,440 
242,505 
74,013 


413,354 
623,323 


10,569 


196 
1,392 


Declared Value. 
St. Helena. . ° 13,990 


Ascension Island 1,075 

Mauritius e e e 467 ,342 

Arabia e 167 

East India Company’s 
Territories and Cey- 
lon e ° 

Sumatra, Java, and 
Islands in the Indian 
Seas. . . 

Philippine Islands 

China. . . 

New South Wales, 
Van Diemen’s Land, 
and Australian Set- 
tlements . 

South Sea 

British North America 

British West Indies . 

Hayti e e 

Cuba and ForeignWest 
Indies . 

United States of ine. 
rica e e e e 

Mexico .. 

Columbia . 

Brazil. . 

Rio de la Plata 

Chili e 

Poti « « « « 

Guernsey, Jersey, Man, 


Ce. ° e e e 


Total e 


3,876,196 


505,362 
31,780 
1,204,356 


1,336 ,662 
1,095 
1,992,457 
3,393,441 
290,139 


1,025,392. 


7,585,760 
439,776 
174,338 

2,606,604 
680,345 
413,647 
412,195 


313,854 


£50,060,970 
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QuantiTres and of British Corron ManvuracTures 


Exported to Forzien Parrs during the Year ending 5th Jan. 13839. 


Hosiery, 
Entered by the Lace, and| Cotton Twist aud 
Yard. Small. Yarn, 
Countries to which Wares. 
Exported. 
Declared | Declared 
Quantity. Value. Value. 
Yards. £. £. 
Russia. eee & 1,719,018 59,137 5,618 
Sweden © @ e@ 87, 74 2,868 591 
Norway e e e 428,763 11,895 1,654 
Denmark . ee ef @ @ 64,325 8 
Germany © @ 39,039,749! 887,268 177,77 
Holland @ @ 25 025,359) 580,322 53,71 
France . 2,606,515 60,321; 111,705 
Portugal Proper. . «© | 37,544,864) 684,264) 20,531 
Azores. | 1,012,070 23,537 470 
» Madeira . . . 805,059 15,227 883 
Spain and Balearic Islands 277,122 6,321 898 
» Canaries. | 1,124,708 26,371 862, 
Gibraltar. . - « | 24,665,796) 585,521 15,38 
Italy and Italian Islands 62,512, 224) 1,337,390) 41,692 
Malta © 4, $54, 631) 97 ,430 2, 144 
JonianIslands . . 1,97 7,030 32,982 541) 
Morea and Greek Islands . : 77 333) 2,856 98, 
Turkey . .. « | 56,964,942 1,179,272 3,970 
Syria Palestine” a 6, 937 137,514 313 
Egypt. . . 9,577,758 188,310 780 
Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, “and 
Moroceo . . - | 3,901,951 58,840 1,090 ee ee 
Western Coast of Africa < 7,368,526; 187,101 276 2,093 326 
Cape of Good Hope. . 7,612,698 193 ,224) 14,650 584 
Eastern Coastof Africa. 308,520 6,463 ee 
St.Helena . . 51,115 1,060 
Ascension Island . . . 1,402 66 ‘< ee ee 
Mauritius. . - | 6,794,553; 158,727 il, "959 ee ee 
East India Company’ s Ter- | 
ritories and Ceylon . . | $0,085,122 1,781,298} 24,15) 10,710,136) 640,205 
Sumatra, Java, and Islands 
of the Indian Seas . . | 14,051,465) 371,232 5,783 521,880} 27,952 
Philippine Islands . . . 810,412 22,674 250, oe ee 
hina. . . 22,133,621; 519,098 3,759, 3,851,365; 217,047 
New South Wales, Van Die. 
men’s Land, and other 
Australian Settlements . | 5 ,689,982) 167,269} 97,218 13,7 749 
South Sea Islands . . 1,205 35 oe 
British North American Co- 
lonies . « | 14,935,429 371,326) 31,646) 362,620) 14,824 
British West Indies e « | 43,496,642) 943,298] 46,446 56,532 ,609 
Hayti. . . 5,740,443) 151,938 4,737 3,100 135 
Cuba & Foreign Ww est! ndies 23,828,517) 503,714) 19,954. 6,541 291 
United States of America . | 38,493,113) 1,206,364) 264,554 110,235 5,349 
Mexico . «| 8,483,864) 259,320 8,114 311,900} 15,707 
Columbia. 4,315,962) 91,144) 3,816 1,320 90 
Brazil. . 80,454,079) 1,599,906) 57,796 21,240 1, 
States of the Rio de la Plata 22,170,615} 463,301) 923,622 31,000 1,470 
ili eee ee @© @ @ 11,120,658 257 ,246 14,77 8,520 391 
Peru. . 7,645,908) 204,059 7,620 33,500 1,600 
Guernsey, Jersey, ” Alder- 
mney, Man, &c.. 853,267 34,694) 28,817 2,904 155 
Total Exports . . 161 ,124'114,596 ,602\7 ,431,869 
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Counrriss to which the largest Proportions of the other PrinciraL 
Manuvracrurgs of the Unirep Kinapom were Exported in 1838, 


Woollens: United States of America, £1,854,260; Germany, 
£734,902; East Indies and China, £619,345; British Coloniesin North 
America, £359,632 ; Mexico and the States of South America, £332,348 ; 
Holland, £299,503; Italy, £258,157; France, £224,383. 

Woollen Yarn: Germany, 1,647,680 lbs. valued at £207,251 ; Holland, 
600.291 Ibs. at £69,488; United States of America, 322,003 lbs. at 
£32,917; Russia, 144,308 lbs. at £22,321; France, 140,254 lbs. at 
£22,162; Belgium, 113,485 lbs. at £16,327. 

Linens: United States of America, £888,150; British West Indies, 
£348,105; France, £273,854; Foreign West Indies, £208,609 ; Brazil, 
£165,424; Spain and the Canaries, £117,539; British North America, 
£93,476; Gibraltar, £89,391; Australian Settlements and Van Diemen’s 
Land, £82,378 ; Mexico, £76,758. 

Linen Yarn: France, 11,485,680 lbs., declared value £600,806 ; 
Holland, 1,380,141 Ibs., valued at £50,578; Belgium, 1,340,902 lbs., 
valued at £51,681 ; Germany, 425,075 lbs., valued at £29,660. 

Silk Manufactures: United States of America, £348,506; British 
North America, £74,561; France, £56,598; Australian Settlements and 
Van Diemen’s Land, £53,459; British West Indies, £36,548; Cape of 
Good Hope, £32,434; Holland, £23,154; Belgium, £15,586; Foreign 
West Indies, £15,366 ; Germany, £15,280; East Indies, £14,954. 

Hardwares and Cutlery: United States of America, £661,704; British 
West Indies, £85,169; Germany, £82,065; British North America, 
£76,794; East India Company’s Territories and Ceylon, £60,363; 
France, £58,655; Foreign West Indies, £51,973; Brazil, £51,570; 
Italy, £49,598; Australian Settlements and Van Diemen’s Land, 
£44,739 ; Russia, £36,830; Holland, £36,018. 

Brass and Copper Manufactures: France, £371,363; East India Com- 
pany’s Territories and Ceylon, £33,132; United States of America, 
£140,722; Holland, £86,369; Belgium, £48,283 ; British West Indies, 
£36,628; Germany, £36,617; Italy and the Italian Islands, £34,291] ; 
British North America, £29,672 ; States of the Rio de Ja Plata, £25,595. 

Iron and Steel, Wrought and Unwrought: United States of America, 
£634,395 ; Holland, £224,896 ; Italy and the Italian Islands, £186,368 ; 
Germany, £164,880; British North America, £163,491; East India 
Company’s Territories and Ceylon, £137,707; British West Indies, 
£131,377 ; France, £103,026; Denmark, £97,629. 

Tin and Pewter Wares and Tin Plates: United States of America, 
£240,540; Italy and Italian Islands, £38,245; France, £20,165; Ger- 
many, £18,826; British West Indies, £13,237; British North America, 
£11,992; Holland, £11,538; Brazil, £10,855 ; Cuba and Foreign West 
Indies, £9,075. 

Machinery and Mill Work: France, £124,361; Belgium, £64,946 ; 
Germany, £59,669 ; Holland, £48,847; British West Indies, £42,858 ; 
Italy and the Italian Islands, £41,985; United States of America, 
£30,303; East India Company’s Territories and Ceylon, £29,869; 
Mauritius, £23,560 ; Sumatra, Java, and Islands of the Indian Seas, 
£22,116; Cuba and Foreign West Indies, £21,812; Prussia, £19,096 ; 
Turkey, £18,897 ; Russia, £18,714; Brazil, £13,857. 
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An Account of the Approximate Nuxser, Tonnace, and Power of 
Vessets belonging to the Mercanrite Steam Marine of the Unirep 
Kinapom, and its DepenpENciss, at the close of the Year 1838. 


Swls! 2.2 32 33 
ESES = Ew 92 = 
Size ofVessels. 22 | Soe] SE 
a 2s Og Ces os 
3253) sa | | | FE 
< <a | <8 
No. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. seh a Tons. 
Under 50 Tons......| 256 6,106 | 10,816 | 16,922 | 6,400 2 66 
From 50 to 100 Tons.; 145 | 10,267 | 7,458 | 17,725 | 6,866 47 122 
100,, 150 , . S4 10,034 7.761 | 17,795 7,483 99 212 
150,,200 ,, . 63 | 10,982 | 7,147 | 18,129 ; 120 287 
200,, 300 ,, . 7 16,654 | 10,839 | 27,493 | 11,188 147 351 
300;, 400 5, .| 41 | 14,247] 7,580 213827 10:914| 266 | 532 
400,, 600 ,, . 10 | 4,483] 3,506! 7,994] 3,000! 300 769 
679 » 1 67 661 | 1,340 450; 450 | 1,340 
1,059 » 1 | 1,053) 810) 1,855} 500 | | :1,855 
Number of Vessels | 
Registered in 1838.! 677 | 74,510 | 56,378 (131,080 | 54,361 we 
Not Registered...... 83 4,154 5,484 | 9,638 2,129 50 116 
TotalNumber inGreat | 
Britain and Ireland, 
760 | 78,664 | 62,062 140,718 | 56,490 
Isles of Guernsey, Jer- | . 
sey, and Man, 1837 6 832 618 H 1,450 600 100 241 
British Plantations, 
1837s 44 8,411 7 15,€64 6,160 140 356 
Total. S10 7 69 ,933 157,840 63,250 ee ee 


Vessets Burtt in the several Ports of the British Empire in 1838; also 
Numper of Vesseis, with the Amount of their TonnaGE, and the 
Nomser of Men and Boys usually employed in navigating the same ; 


and the Numper of Sream-Vessets Recisrerp on the 3]st of 


December, 1838. 


Vessels,| Tonnage. 

England . «| 8957 |127,096 
Scotland . . . e 192 | 27,542 
Ireland « « « 40 | 2,617 
Isle of Guernsey . 13 1,320 
9 Jersey e e 1] 1 560 

» Man... 34} 1.324 
British Plantations . | 343 | 45,811 
Total e e e 1,490 207 ,270 


Vessels Built. 


Total Vessels Registered. 


107,791 
24,933 
10,283 

725 
2,222 


1,403 
31,226 


Vessels. Tons. 
15,2451 ,880, 733 
3,279| 351,223 
1,776} 151,528 
98! 10,025 
241 20,338 
273) 912 
5,697) 469,842 
26 ,609'2,890,601 


178,583 
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Numer of Vessexs belonging to the Pianrations in 1838, 
with the Amount of their Tonnage, and the Number of Men usually 
employed in Navigating the same. 


Ships, Tonnage. Men. 
Malta e e e e e e e e e 76 12 , 262 816 
Asia e e e e e 1 086 140, 145 9,204 
British North America: 
Newfoundland 698 45,991 3,819 
Canada. . . e 408 34,214 1,973 
New Brunswick * « 592 85 ,566 3,798 
Nova Scotia . 1,474 88 ,255 5,057 
Cape Breton 347 15,715 929 
Prince Edward’s Island. 156 10,342 542 
British West Indies . . . 718 25,363 3,725 


Total» . 5,697 469 ,842 31,226 


NoumsBer and Tonnace of Vessets, distinguishing the Countries to 
which they belonged, which Entered Inwards and Cleared Outwards, 
from Ports of the United Kingdom, in the Year 1838; stated exclusively 
of Vessels in Ballast, and of those employed in the Coasting Trade 
between Great Britain and Ireland. 


Entered Inwards, | Cleared Outwards 


Countries 
to which the Vessels 1838, 1838. 
belonged. 


Ships.! Tonnage. | Ships.| Tonnage. 


United Kingdum and its De- 
pendencies 
Russia . 
Sweden 
Norway . 
Denmark 
Prussia . 
Other Germa 
Holland 
Belgium . 
France . 
Spain. 
Portugal . 
Italian States 
Other European States. . 1 478) .. ee 
United States of America . 803) 362,959} 799) 362,954 
Other States in America, Africa, 
orAsia « 2 386 3 609 


. . 12,890! 2,464 ,020)11,471) 2,058,240 
. | 249} 67,346} 34,502 
.| 156) 19,861} 128} 15,891 
. | 867; 132,706} 243! 24,535 
.| 897! 63,920; 855] 61,545 
. | 883| 169,817; 432) 76,322 
.| 913) 67,180! 47,021 
.| 589) 50,358) 444} 42, 963 


vr 


a 


279| 35,335! 361) 51,278 
983) 49,7761 1,600) 125,565 
49 5,503; 55! 6,300 
46 4,338; 23 2,277 
32 7,261} 29 6,301 


oe © © © @ @ 


eee @ @ 


Totale 19,639, 3,501,254/17,204| 2,916,302 
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Vessets Employed in the Foreign Trapr of the United Kingdom 
(including repeated voyages) during the Year ending 5th Jan. 1839. 


Inwarps. 

Vessels, Tons. Men. 
British and Irish vessels . «¢ 16,119. 2,785 , 387. 154,499 
Foreign vessels 8,679 1,211,066. 68,891 
Total 24,798 3,997,053 223 ,390 

Ovurwarps. 
British and Irish vessels, 15,907 2 876 , 236 162,763 
Foreign vessels « 8,920 1,222,803 68 ,386 
Total « . e 24,427 4,099,039 231,149 


Noumser and Tonnace of Vessets which Entered Inwards and Cleared 
Outwards, with Cargoes, at the several Ports of the United Kingdom, 
_ during the Year 1838; distinguishing the Vessels employed in the In- 
tercourse between Great Britain and Ireland from other Coasters. 


Entered Inwards. | Cleared Outwards, 


1838. 1838. 


Ships. | Tonnage. | Ships. | Tonnage. 


Employed in the - Inter- 
course between Great e 

Britain and Ireland = | _:10,312 | 1,264,975) 15,908 | 1,556,216 
Other coasting vessels. {117,859 | 9,226,777/121,895 | 9,269,307 


137 ,803 {10,825,523 


Total « (128,171 10,491,752 


Number of Sures, with the Amount of their Tonnaces, which Entered 
the undermentioned Ports, in the Year 1838. 


British. Foreign, 
Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 
London e « « 4,366 893.925 1,727. 277,902 
Liverpool 2,048 507,791 1,198 403 ,687 
Bristol 2. 2 « 325 63 ,587 42 6, 107 
Hull 8« @ 1,015 213,015 1,090 103,271 
Newcastle « 944 145,940 891 96 , 064 
Piymouth »« 2 « « 282 24 , 337 76 7,662 
Leith 244 39 ,433 253 21,426 
Glasgow . « 134 17,981 25 5,758 
Gréenock « « « -« 220 64 ,840 10 3, 155 
Cork « « 140 25,412 2,955 
Belfast. «© 132 25,892 49 5,381 
Dubline 193 34,3573 37 6 ,023 
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Number and Tonnage of Coast1ne Vessets which entered the Port of 
Lonpon in 1838. 
essels, 


Tonnage. 
General Coasters, including Colliers « . 20,333 2,727,741 
Irish Traderse © © © @ 1 259 180 ’ 435 


Total 21,592 2,908,176 


The total number of vessels which cleared the Sound in 1838 was 
13,960 ; tonnage, 2,171,010. British vessels, 4,009; tonnage, 756,470. 


Gross Amount of Customs’ Durty received at the principal Ports of the 
United Kingdom in the Year 1838. 


£11,254,734 Aberdeen. 
1,169,524 Dundee . e 
34, 487 Glasgow ee 
84,496 Grangemouth 
138,093 Greenock. « 
60, 066 Leith . e e 
758,432 Montrose. . 
44,262 Port Glasgow 
4,458,621 Belfast . . 
62, 791 Cork @ 
379,360 Dublin e . 


London 
Bristol 
Dover. 
Exeter 
Gloucester 
York. 
Hull. . 
Lancaster 
Liverpool 
Lynne 
Newcastle 
Plymouth . 
Portsmouth . 
Southampton, 
Stockton. 
Sunderland 
Whitehaven. 
Yarmouth 


£ 66,251 
78,028 
403,904 
25,057 
417,672 
511,970 
32,005 
102,829 
316,175 
237,117 
850,932 
26,198 
151,868 
94,582 
46,542 
33,094 
151,283 


100,670 Galway . 
53,943 Limerick. 
52,520 Londonderry. 
69,285 Newry . e 
91,406 Sligoe « e 
102,939 Waterford . 
70,775 


© @ 


On the 30th September, 1836, the Total Tonnage of all Vessels Regis- 
_tered, Enrolled. and Licensed, belonging to the Unirep, Srares of 
America, was 1,882,102. The Tonnage of Steam-Vessels was 145,556. 

In the Year ending September 30th, 1836, the Number of Foreign 
Vessels which entered the Ports of the United States of America was 
4,121, whose Tonnage was 680,213. Of the above number, 3,510 were 
British Vessels, of the Tonnage of 544,774. Of the remaining 611 Ves- 
sels, 143 were Hanseatic; 95 Swedish; 75 Spanish; 75 French; 56 


Mexican; and from no other country did the number of Vessels 
exceed 42, 


On the Ist Jan. the mercantile shipping of France consisted of 15,326 
vessels of 696,978 tons burthen. In 1837, French Ships to the number 
of 11,089, of 924,821 Tons aggregate burthen, entered and cleared from 
the Ports of France; and in the same period there entered and cleared 
18,337 Foreign Vessels of 1,984,623 Tons burthen. Average Tonnage of 
French Vessels 83, of Foreign 108 Tons. Proportion per cent. of French 
to Foreign Shipping 32; of Froeign to French 68 per cent. 
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- IV.—Law. 


The number of Commitments for Offences which were Capital on the 
Ist January 1829, during the five years from 1829 to 1833, was 11,982; 
the number of Executions, 259, or one Execution to 46 Commitments, 
The number cf Commitments for Capital Offences during the five years 
from 1834 to 1838, was 11,332, and of Executions 99, or one Execution 
to 114 Commitments. 


The number of Debtors in Confinement on the Ist July, 1839, in Eng- 


Jand and Wales, was 1.805; in Scotland, 77; and in Ireland, 924; 


total, 2,806. Of these 48 were in confinement previous to the year 1830. 
One has been confined since 1811, two since 1812, and three since 1816. 


In June, 1839, the number of persons against whom Commissions of 
Lunacy were in force was 494. The income of 433, whose fortunes had 
been ascertained, was 277,991/., averaging 642/, each; and the sum 
allowed for their maintenance was 169,388/., averaging for each 391/. 
86 have an annual income of less than 1002. each, 83 from 1002. to 2002, 
98 from 200/. to 4002., 49 from 400/. to 6002., 46 from 6002. to 1,0002., 
and 71 have more than 1,000/., and averaging 2,453/, each. 


Fiats in Bankruptcy, from 11th January, 1838, to 10th January, 1839 
—Town Fiats, 306; Country Fiats, 781. Total, 1,087. 

Of the Country Fiats there were directed to the undermentioned 
“ Lists,” namely,—Brighton, 10; Bolton, 10; Birmingham, 54; Bris- 
tol, 28; Cheltenham, 17; Exeter, 19; Hull,4; Halifax, 20; Liverpool, 
44; Leeds, 33; Manchester, 82; Nottingham, 11; Norwich, 10; New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, 18; Newcastle-under-Lyne, 10; Preston, 15; Ply- 
mouth, 13; Sunderland, 10; Sheffield, 27; Warwick, 24. 

Number of Bankruptcies in each Month, from November, 1838, to 
November, 1839, both inclusive :—November, 63 ; December, 56; Janu- 
ary, 66; February, 65; March, 66; April, 84; May, 78; June, 82; 
July, 124; August, 104; September, 67 ; October, 75. Total, 930. 


V.—Poor Laws—Savings’ Banks. 


The Sum expended for the Relief of the Poor alone, in the Year ended 
25th March, 1838, was 4,123,6047., which is two per cent. more than in 
the preceding year. Thetotal amount of poor’s rates expended, including 
law charges, county rates, &c., was 5,468,699/. There was during this 
year a very general decrease of expenditure in the agricuitural counties, 
viz., in Lincoln, 12 per cent.; Shropshire, 9; Hereford, 8; Cambridge 
and Westmoreland, each 7; Kent and Monmouth, 6; Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and the North Riding of Yorkshire, 5 per cent.; while in the county of 
Lancaster, the increase was 19 per cent., in Nottingham 18, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire 12, and in Warwick 9 per cent. 
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Srarr of Savrnes’ Banks in each Country in Enauanp on the 
20th of November, 1838. 


Counties. 


Deposits of Sums 
not exceeding 
£20, 
and Amount 
of their 
Deposits. 


Invested 
by 
Individual 


Charitable 
Institutions. 


Friendly 
Societies. 


Total Number of In- 
dividual Depositors. 


Average Amount In- 
vested by each Depositor. 


Depositors 


t 


£. 
78,402 
301,980 
104,290 
83,192 
449,110} 
386,051 
174,554 
246,199 
1,164,459 
5, 317,681 
152,324 
338, 850 
661,813 
415,883) < 
162,880 
84,179 
37 ,694 
664,377 
1,424,585 
5} 120,389 
349,017 
678 ,844 
2,424,239 
62,315} 
343 ,500 


188,742 


Bedfordshire. 
Berkshire . 
Buckingham- 
shire . . . 
Cambridgeshire 
Cheshire . 
Cornwall. 
Cumberland 
Derbyshire 
Devonshire . 
Dorsetshire . 
Durham. e 
Essex . 
Gloucestershire. 
Hampshire. . 
Herefordshire . 
Hertfordshire . 
Huntingdonshire 
Kent .. « 
Lancashire. . 
Leicestershire . 
lincolnshire 


oe fe @ 

w 
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329 


London. 
Middlesex . 
Monmouthshire 
Norfolk. . 
Northampton- 
shire . . 
Northumberlan 
Nottinghamshire 
Oxfordshire . 
Shropshire . 
Somersetshire 
Staffordshire 
Suffolk 
Surrey . 
Sussex . 
Warwickshire . 
Westmoreland . 
Wiltshire . . 
Worcestershire. 
Yorkshire . . 


Total, 1838 
» 1837 |2386,888 


30,481 


SESE 


w= 


0} 398,531 
1,700,852) 


317,369)2, 163,871 |584, 042/17, 458,507 
1 ,951,776)534, 353) 16,177,699 


212,095 49,689) 1,280,808 


777,593 
287, 727|5,187/712,615 


42,663) 569) 64,978 


Increase . 


Amount 
| Money 
| 
No. £. No. | No. No.| £. | 
1,194] 8,813} 2,29 | 38 | 8,458 
5,234] 37,7201 9,63 BL | 149 66| 10,487 
2,092} 13,743] 3,71 50 67] 8,147 
1,165} 9,135) 2,44 | 76 84) 11,136 
87| 19.417 
25} 3,424 
180| 21,187 
379| 59,972 
108} 21,170 
56| 3,303 
188] 20,701 
204} 24,540 
156| 26,652 
99| 4,346 
65| 9,036 
4,627 f 
201| 26,657 
29,3 779| 98° 156 
2,4 88) 7,804 
6,780} 48,460) 12,39 | 143 90) 11,720 
20,628] 95,862} 31,18 2| 46 15] 15467 
52,742) 331,334) 91,37 7| 286 179| 17,472 
1,396] 9,468] 2,50 103| 15,061 
6,630| 46,049} 12,11 9} 155 144) 11,772 ie 
3,378] 23,598] 6,084! 31 | mmm loi) 9,714 
3,937| 33,703] 9,361 356,715] 38} 73| 11,330 
7,099} 48,954} 11,813] 322,367| 27 39] 934] 90,554 
4,163; 27,530} 7,353} 206,965) 28 | 139! 12,349 
62445} 49,184] 13,330] 473,637) 36 | 151| 127| 98,850 
8,300] 60,778) 16,527) 565,043| 34 | 310) 195| 21,598 
6,043] 47,026] 11,519 345,457| 30 | 151] 209] 39,862 
4,959} 31,539} 7,880} 236,730] 30} 169 16,632 
13,426} 83,680] 21,700] 544,528, 95 | 117) 120] 15,286 
7,934| 45,540) 12,209] 322,945) 26 157| 70} $8,944 
7,926] 42,803] 12,438] 275,388, 22 | 112) 117] 12,528 
4,236] 34°797| 9,112} 333,099] 37 | 199) 7,524] 93] 12,186 
4,348| 36,198] 9,64 34 | 117] 6,972} 88] 8,130 
26,727} 204,272| 52,94 32 | 365] 25,780] 505] 73,926 
| 30 [5,627 
30 |4,909 
an 
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Summary of the Numser.of Derosrrors and Amount of Deposits as 


they existed on the 20th of November, 1838, in Savings’ Banks in 
the United Kingdom. 


Average 

Number Amount Amount 
of of invested by 

Depositors. | Investments. each 

Depositor. 

£. 

Not exceeding £ 20. « oe «| 374,433 | 2,558,881 7 
93 50 194,418 | 5,953,983 31 

100. 78,529 | 5,398,411 69 

99 150 « 25,800 | 3,105,171 120 

200. 2. 13,898 | 2,362,823 170 
Exceeding 200. e . 3,060 753,513 246 


690,138 |20,132,782 20 
Charitable Institutions . . e 6,568 389 ,029 59 
Friendly Societies. . « 6,530 | 871,501 133 
Total . «| 703,236 21,393,312} 30 

VI.— Miscellaneous. 


Assrract of the Toran Numser of Lerrers; distinguishing the Gene- 
ral Post from the Penny’Post ; also Privileged Letters and Packets 
from Taxed Letters ; with the Number of Newspapers Posted ; together 
with the Sum Total and Average Rate of Postage, during One Week, 
from 29th January to 4th February, 1838.~ 


Halfpenny, Penny, 
General Post Twopenny, and 
Letters. Threepenny Post 


Letters. 


Paid. Unpaid. Paid, } Unpaid. 


excluding the Lon- 
don Twopenny Post 
Scotland . 13,348 80,395 3,235 42,958 
Ireland . 2 e - 24,107 | 100,073 1,399 22,070 


England and Wales, 
138,565 | €63,169 9,218 75,551 


176,020 | 843,637 | 13,852 140,579 


The London Twe-} 53,427 187 ,794 


penny Poste . 


Total. «| 176,020 | 843,637 | 67,279 328 375 
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excluding the Lon- 
don Twopenny Post 
Scotland e e e e 


England and 


The London ave} 
penny Post. . 


Total. . 


Privi- Total 

leged | Number Sum Total 
Letters | of Letters — of 

and of all | Postage. 
Packets. |descriptions. 

£. s. ad. 

107,123 | 993,626 |667,788 | 34,636 3 0% 
6,569 | 146,505 | 76,412 | 3,590 18 7% 
21,619 | 169,268 |104,038 | 4,923 6 4 


135,311 


241,221 


1,309,399 


848,238 
10,689 


43,150 8 
2,358 12 


135,311 


1,550,620 


858,927 


45,509 0 


Asstract showing the Numsrr of Lerrers that passed through the 

General Post-Offices and the Local Posts in the Week beginning 5th 
March, 1838; distinguishing Single Letters from those which were 
either Double, Treble, Ounce Letters, and of greater weight than an 
Ounce; distinguishing also the Number of Franked-Letters. 


not including the 
London Post 
Ireland . e « e 


The Three Kingdoms 


England and 


Total Number of General and Bye 


Letters. 


Single. 


Double 


Treble. 


Ounce. 


Above an 


Ounce. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Franks 


499,550 


89,053 
110,579 


9259 


4,547 
7,756 


7,791 


1,328 
2,239 


1,055 


293 
560 


1,250 
303 
894 


58,614 


6,486 
19 ,437 


609 ,182 


38,562 


11,358 


1,908 


2,447 


84,537 


not including the 
London Post .« . 
Scotland e e 
Ireland ee e 


England and 


The Three Kingdoms 


Total Number of Local Penny Post Letters. 


Single. | Double. | Treble. | Ounce. 
71,9041 5,375} 1,291} 186 | 472 
31,468 | 3,156 801 | 166 281 
17,658 | 3,350} 333 79 926 
121,030 | 11,881 | 2,425} 431 | 279 
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Total of the General and Bye Letters . . « « 753,457 
Total of the Local Penny Letters. . 136,746 


Gross Total of Chargeable Letters, Franks excluded, 890,203 


Srarement showing the Numser of Lerrers that passed through the 
Post-Offices of the United Kingdom, in each of Three Weeks during 
the First Quarter of 1838 ; with the Amount of Postage Money col- 
lected in the Second of those Weeks. 


| | | | Pee 
2528 | 250s | | 
England and Wales. 
Total chargeable Letters £. 
excluding “London Two} 920,019 | 986,503 | 922,781 | 34,636 |46,098, 156 
penny Post. . . 
The London Twopenny Post | 231,900 | 241,221 | 231,900 2,348 |12,543, 499 


Total chargeable Letters, 


including London Two- 1,051,919 1,197,724 |1,054,681 | 36,984 [58,641,648 
penny Post . 


Scotland. 
Total chargeable Letters . | 122,101 | 139,936 | 131,396 3,590 | 7,276,672 
Ireland. 
Total chargeable Letters . | 139,913} 147,649 | 143,674 4,923 | 7,677,748 
Total chargeable Letters 
— Kingdoms), exclu- 


ding London 1,082,033 [1,174,088 |1,097,851 | 43,150 \61,052,576 
t. e e 


Kingdoms), inclu- 
London Twopenny 
Post e 
Total privileged Letters 
(three Kingdoms) 


Total chargeable Letters 
th 313,933 |1,415,309 1,329,751 45,498 |73,595, 068 


122,902 | 135,311} 135,014} .. | 7,036,172 


Total of Letters of all de- 


scriptions (the three} 1,436,835 |1,550,620 {1,464,765 | 45,498 |80,632,240 
Kingdoms) one Week . 


Mireace and Composition for Durres on Rattway and Srace 


CarriaGEs respectively, in the Years ended.the 5th January, 1837, 
1838, and 1839. 


1838. 1839. 
Railway Composition. . 1, 199 2 256 3,319 


Ditto Mileage . 9,097 14,636 36,251. 


——< 


10,296 16,892 39,570 


Stage Carriage Mileage . 503,742 482,194 454, 496 
Ditto Composition . ee 71 
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Return of the Number of Persons engaged in the Aur and Beer Trave 


in England and Wales, and the Quantity of Marr consumed by each 
Class, in 1837 and 1838. 


™ Number who! Bushels of Malt 
Number of 
umber 0: brew their own Beer. consumed by each Class. 
Persons _ Persons Persons 
licensed to sell licensed to sell licensed to sell 
‘Beer per r 
2 e sige gige ¢ Zz ¢ 
| 
1937 | 2,376 55,751, 40,102 5,292 ||26,867 16,812 1,202 | 16,765,313) 8,812,117 3,688 324) 335,944 


1838 | 2,310 |56,801| $9,865 | 5,852 |/26,9:9 16,180] 1,884 | 16,831,770 


8,668,442 429,809 


The number of acres under cultivation with Hops, in 1838, was 
55,0453, of which 47,965 acres were situated in the Canterbury, 
Rochester, Sussex, and Hereford Collections. 


Quantities of Coats brought Coastways and by Inland Navigation, 
into the Port of Lonvon, during the Years 1836, 1837, and 1838. 


Ships. Tons. 


Ports whence Shipped. 
1837 | 1838 1836 1837 1838 


3 3,816 Newcastle . . {1,235,406 [1,279,890 j1,187,532 
2, 2,780 |2,629 | Sunderland . . | 743,849 | 844,862 | 788,747 
1,064 1,383 {1,637 | Stockton. | 968,222 | 370,530 | 424,454 
285 | 282 | 328 | Blythe and Seaton Sluice . 71,775 71,856 76,178 
Leith, Inverkeiting, Kirk- 

aldy, and other parts of 
157 | 9278 Scotland . . . 22,674 18,735 30 ,025 
Swansea, Llanelly, Milford, 

132} 140| 218 and other parts of Wales 35,237 35,018 51,919 
Hull, Goole, Gainsborough, 

and other places in York- 
225) 165 262 shire . ..... 
Quantity which passed the 
Boundary Stone on the 
Grand Junction Canal, at 
Grove Park, Heris, and 
the River Thames at ; 
Staines . . . 1, 1993 1,6854 


8,162 (8,720 9,003 Total . . |2,399,5514!2,629,321 [2.582.570 


21,189 16,106 22,230 


The following statements are taken from the Report made to the 
Board of Trade on the frequency of accidents and loss of life in steam- 
vessels. They must be considered as only an approximation to the real 
number of accidents. With two or three exceptions, the whole of these 
accidents occurred within the last ten years, to which period the inquiry 
was confined. 
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Ansrract of Ninery-rwo AccipenTs. 


Ascertained Number 
of Lives host. 
308 
77 


Wrecked, foundered, or in imminent peril . 
Explosions of boilers. e e's 
Fires from various causese . . 8 


Computed number of persons lost on board the 
Erin,” “ Frolic,” and “ Superb? . . 
From waterman’s and coroners’ lists in the 
Thames, exclusive of the above, during the 
last three years. . 
From a list obtained in Scotland, exclusive of 
the above, being accidents in the ‘Clyde during 
the last 10 years «© « 


The greatest ascertained number of lives lost at any 
one time occurred by the wreck of the “ Rothsay 
Castle”? when . . . «119 persons perished. 

The greatest number at any one time from collision 62 

The greatest number at any one time from explosion 24 

The greatest number at any one time from fire. - 2 


Totar Numser of and Totan Amount received 
therefrom, in England and Wales, Ireland and Scotland, respectively, 
for each Year since the Duty was reduced to 1s. 6d., and for each Year 
during a corresponding period before the Duty was reduced. 


Ireland. 


EnglandandWales Scotland. 


Year ended Jan. 3 


1829 . 
1830 . 
183] 
1832 
1833 


Number. 


Duty. 


Number. 


Duty. 


Number. 


Duty. 


783,557 


977,441 
1,038,041 
1,173,136 
1,206,680 


1,315,580) 


£ 

136,368 
136,052 
137,915 
137,838 
137, 122! 


124,262 
119,885 
130,705 
125,380 
121,991 


£ 
15,632 
14,985 
16,337 
15,672 


15,248 


108,226 
100,527 
111,808 
108,914 
104,447 


£ 

18,939 
17,592 
19,566 
19,060 
18,978 


In 1834 the Duty reduced to 1s. 6d. in Great Britain ; 
and }s. in Ireland, from 5th July 1833. 


73,308] 162,600] 8,130] 134,864]10, 114 
77,853) 169,360] 8,468] 141,171|10,587 
87,985, 170,780) 8,539] 138,017/10,351 
173,580} 8,679| 152,518'11,438 
98,668! 178,200) 8,910] 176,411|13,230 


90,501 
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Number of Persons admitted to view the General Collections at the 
British in 


1833 1834 1835 1836 1837 1838 
210,495 237,366 289,104 383,147 321,151 266,000 


Number of Persons who visited the Narronay, Gautery in the follow- 
ing months in the year 1838: 


April May June July * August Sept.~ 
95,628 84,725 33,300 40,765 _ 46,126 24,847 
Oct. Nov. Dec. Total 

7,138 28, 388 36,732 397,649. 


Sixty students in water-colours, chalk, pencil, &c., and 40 in oil- 
colours, attended the National Gallery in 1838. 


The average attendance at the Government Scnootr of Desian from 
July, 1837, tothe end of May, 1838, was 16 at the morning school, and 44 
at the evening school; and from June to the end of April, 1839, 16 at the 
morning and 29 at the evening school. The fees for admission to Jan. 
1839, were 16s. per month to the morning schoo!, and 4s. to the evening 
school ; but in the latter month they were reduced respectively to 4s. 
and 2s., and the admissions were as follows :— 


Jan. Feb. March = April 
Morning school . . 12 17 21 32 
Evening school . . 27 29 41 36 


The total amount of fees received since the establishment of the school 
to April, 1830,was £340; from morning students £212, evening students 
£128. The salaries of masters amount to £780 per annum. 


In the ten months from Ist May, 1837, to lst March, 1838, 9,508 per- 
sons were admitted to the Tower Armoury on payment of 2s., and Ls. 
to the warder ; and in the corresponding ten months in 1838-9, when the 
admission fee was reduced to ls., and the fee to the warder abolished, 
the number of persons admitted was 37,431; the total sums paid for 
admission being respectively £950 and £1,891. The number of persons 
admitted with free tickets in the former period was 3,595, and in the 
latter 3,270. Although no reduction has been made in the fees for 
visiting the Jewel House, yet the number of persons visiting this depart- 
ment of the Tower has nearly trebled, in consequence of the increased 
number of visitors to the armoury ; and in 1838 they rose from 6,919 in 
the previous year to 8,561. The net receipts of the keeper of the Jewel 
House increased from £541 in 1837 to £1,293 in 1838, 
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XVI.—CHRONICLE OF THE SESSION OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


[ 2 and 3 Victoria, 1839. ] 


Feb. Partiamenr was opened by the Queen in person. Her Ma- 

5.‘ jesty read the speech in a clear and distinct tone of voice. 
In addition to the topics generally embraced in speeches from the 
throne, particular mention was made of the commercial treaties con- 
cluded with the Emperor of Austria and the Sultan, and of the arrange- 
ments for a definitive treaty of peace between Holland and Belgium, 
proposed by Her Majesty, in concert with the sovereigns of Austria, 
France, Prussia, and Russia, to the governments of those countries, 
and ‘which it was announced were accepted by the former. The con- 
tinnance of the civil war in Spain was lamented, and the withdrawal 
of the British Ambassador from the court of Teheran noticed, with the 
hope that the difference between the two countries would be but tem- 
porary: in the mean time preparation had been made to maintain the 
integrity of Her Majesty's eastern dominions. The reform and amend- 
ment of the Municipal Corporations of Ireland were again recom- 
mended, as was also the completion of the measures in progress for in- 
creasing the efficiency of the Established Church. On the subject of 
slavery ner Majesty said, “ It is with great satisfaction that I am enabled 
to inform you that throughout the whole of my West Indian possessions 
the period fixed by law for the final and complete emancipation of 
the Negroes has been anticipated by acts of the Colonial Legislatures, 
and that the transition from the temporary system of apprenticeship to 
entire freedom has taken place without any disturbance of public order 
and tranquillity.” It was next noticed that Lower Canada had been 
again disturbed by insurrection, and that hostile incursions had been 
made into Upper Canada by certain lawless inhabitants of the United 
States: both these violations of the peace had, however, been promptly 
suppressed by her Majesty's loyal Canadian subjects, and the President 
of the United States had called upon the citizens of that country to 
abstain from proceedings so incompatible with the friendly relations 
which subsisted between the two countries. Her Majesty concluded thus : 
‘IT have observed with pain the persevering efforts which have been 
made in some parts of the country to excite my subjects to disobedience 
and resistance to the law, and to recommend dangerous and illegal prac- 
tices, For the couuteraction of all such designs, I depend upon the 
efficacy of the law, which it will be my duty to enforee—upon the good 
sense and right disposition of my people—upon their attachment to the 
principles of justice, and their abhorrence of violence and disorder.” 

(Lornps.) The address was moved by the Earl of Lovelace and seconded 
by Lord Vernon. Both noblemen spoke in reprobation of the Corn Laws, 
and a lengthened discussion ensued on the subjects of the Speech, the 
Corn Laws, the Wzr in Canada, Mr. O’Connell’s connexion with the 
Government, and on the state of Ireland; in the course of which the 
Duke of Wellington entreated the Ministry to consider the Canadian 
“ war as a great national war, to reflect that there could be no such thing 
as a little war for a nation like this.” Viscount Melbourne, in answer to 
the Earl of Winchelsea, reminded the House that the Corn Laws had 
been made an open question by the present government, and said he 
certainly believed a majority of its members were favourable to a change — 
in them. He was not, however, himself prepared to pledge himself to 
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any er After a speech from Lord Brougham, the address was 
reed to. 

Coma The address was moved by Mr. Edward Buller, and 
seconded by Mr. G. W. Wood. Mr. T. Duncombe moved an addition 
to the address, “to assure her ‘Majesty, that as the amendment of the 
Representative System enacted in 1832 has disappointed her Majesty's 
people, and as that measure is not and cannot be final, her Majesty’s 
faithful Commons will take into their early consideration the further 
reform of the Commons House of Parliament.” This was seconded by 
Mr. Ward. A debate ensued, in the course of which Mr. Duncombe’s 
addition was supported by Messrs. Hume, O’Connell, Villiers, C. 
Buller, &c., and opposed principally by Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
John Russell; the latter of whom took the opportunity of explaining 
that he had been made to say in the published account of a speech de- 
livered in the previous session, that “the Reform Bill was intended to 
give to the landed interest a preponderating influence in the House, 
whereas he had merely meant to say that the Bill, as it passed, had the 
effect stated. Mr. Duncombe’s motion was defeated by 426 to 86, and 
the address carried, 

(Commons.) After a desultory conversation on the subject of 

Feb. Lord Norbury’s murder, the affairs of Belgium and Holland, 

6. &c., Mr. Ward presented a petition from his constituents for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, stating at the same time, “that he 
intended to travel out of the record of the petition, not being aware of 
any order which prevented him.” Upon this the speaker interfered, 
saying, that according to the practice of the House as established by the 
majority, speeches could not be made on presenting petitions. A discus- 
sion took place, in which many members joined, and ultimately Mr. Ward 
gave way, and Lord John Russell announced his intention of endeavourmg 

to confirm the practice by a specific vote. 
(Loxps.) Viscount Melbourne presented to the House 

Feb, various papers on the subject of Canada, including Lord Dur- 

1). ham’s Report, stating at the same time his conviction of the 
absolute necessity of immediately introducing some measure 
on the subject of that colony A conversation ensued on the subjects of 
the previous publication of the Report in the Times newspaper, and 
Lord Durham’s Canadian expenses: with respect to the former, Lord 
Durham said, that it had been done without his cognizance, and with 
respect to the latter, that he had voluntarily expended 10,0007. of his 
personal fortune. 

(Commons.) A discussion took place on the subject of the Corn 
Laws, particularly with respect to Mr. Villiers’ notice, that evidence 
should be heard at the bar of the Heuse. Lord Johu Russell obtained 
leave to introduce several bills for the improvement of the administration. 
of justice. The first related to the better management of prisons, and 
was similar to the bill rejected by the House of Lords the previous year. 
The second was to extend the jurisdiction of magistrates in cases of petty 
larceny, by enabling them, in the cases of persons not exceeding fifteen 
years of age, to convict summarily, and to inflict punishment not exceed- 
ing imprisonment for six months—the stipendiary magistrates were to 
have a similar power over all offenders without regard to age—and by 
the same bill petty sessions were to be held with greater regularity. The 
third bill empowered the Crown to appoint judges with salaries to de- 
termine at the County Courts cases of small debts in different parts of 
the country, and the fourth defined the criminal jurisdiction cf those 
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courts. The same evening Lerd Palmerston explained the chief provi- 
sions of the treaty concluded with Austria and Turkey. 
(Lorps.) Lord Brougham called the attention of their 
Feb. lordships to what he conceived to be the impropriety of Dr. 
12. Lushington, a judge of the Admiralty Court, sitting in the 
House of Commons. Education inthe navy was discussed. 
(Commons.) Mr. Wallace moved for a select committee to inquire 
into the administration of justice in Scotland, which he stated was dila- 
tory, expensive, and unsatisfactory to the people of that country. The 
motion being opposed was withdrawn. The chief business of the day 
was Lord John Russell’s statement of the intention of government with 
respect to education. It had resolved, he said, to constitute a Board of 
Education, to consist of five privy counsellors, over whom the President 
of the Council would preside. No salary was to be given ; the members 
of the Board would be such individuals only as held other offices 
to which salaries were attached. This Board would have the distri- 
bution of the money annually voted by Parliament (30,000/. was to 
be asked for this year), and its first efforts were to be directed to the es- 
tablishment of normal schools. Infant schools were also to be esta- 
blished. “I have stated this plan,” said the noble lord, “ not as the best 
which could be pursued, not as a faultless scheme of education, but as 
that which, on consideration, we think to be the most practical in the 
present state of the country.” 
(Commons.) Lord Mahon moved “that in the trial of con- 
Feb. troverted elections, the objects of justice, uniformity, and 
15. dispatch would be best attained by a tribunal not consisting of 
members of Parliament.” All the members who joined in 
the debate concurred in the necessity of an alteration of the ex- 
isting practice; but Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell thought it 
possible to form an impartial tribunal within the House. The motion 
was rejected by 177 to 63. Sir Robert Peel then obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill to “‘amend the jurisdiction for the trial of controverted elec- 
tions.’’ Lord Morpeth next introduced a Bill for the regulation of Mu- 
nicipal Corporations in Ireland. The principal differences between this 
and the former Bills on the subject, related to the suffrage, and to the 
power of the Crown to grant corporations : the latter was increased, and 
as to the former it was now proposed that, after the Irish Poor Law had 
been three years in operation, the 8/. franchise should cease, and the 
English Municipal franchise be established in its place. 
(Lorps.) After the presentation of a great number of pe- 
Feb. titions in favour of and against the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
18. Lord Brougham earnestly entreated their lordships to allow 
evidence as to the injurious effects of those Jaws to be heard 
at.the bar of the House. The motion was opposed by Viscount Mel- 
bourne and other lords, and ultimately negatived without a division, 
-(Comaons.) Occupied with the same subject, Mr. Villiers having 
moved “that J. B. Smith, Robert Hyde Greg, and others, be heard at 
the bar of the House by their witnesses, agents, or counsel, in support of 
the allegations of their ; etition presented to the House, on the 15th day 
of February, complaining of the operation of the Corn Laws.” Mr. 
Villiers spoke in confirmation of the facts stated ‘in the petition, and in 
support of the motion generally. He was supported by Messrs, Strutt, 
Thornely, Ward, Phillips, and opposed by Sir Robert Peel, Lords Howick 
and J. Russell, &c. The motion was negatived by 361 to 172. Mr. T. 
Duucomie myved an address to the Queen, praying that theatrical enter- 
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tainments during Lent might be sanctioned in Westminster, in ac- 
cordance with the custom prevailing in other parts of the metropolis. 
Negatived by 160 to 70. 

_ (Lorps.) Mr. Turton’s appointment by Lord Durham was 

Feb. discussed at some length, when Lord Brougham said there had 

19, been extenuating circumstances ; whilst Lord Durham observed, 

that Mr. Turton had previously held a more important office in 
India, to which he had been appointed by Lord Combermere, and that for 
his services in Canada he had neither sought nor obtained “ anything ex- 
cept the satisfaction of having faithfully, honourably, and zealously dis- 
charged the duty he undertook.” . 

(Commons.) Mr. Gillon moved that the House should consider the 
duties affecting the internal communication of the country, in order to 
reduce the mileage and postage duties, and, as an equivalent, to increase 
the duties on steam-boats and railroads. Mr. Spring Rice said he was 
opposed to the course here indicated, but would introduce a bill on the 
subject. Motion withdrawn. 

Feb. (Lorps.) The State of the Navy was discussed at considerable 

22. length. 

(Commons.) Lord John Russell moved the second reading 

Feb. of the Ecclesiastical and Revenues Duties Bill, the object of 

25. which was to diminish the number of cathedral dignities, and 

to increase the value of all livings in England and Wales to 
the sum of 300/. a-year. Motion agreed to. A Bill for increasing the 
salaries and retiring allowances of the Scotch judges passed the second 
reading by 139 to 21. The Factories Bill was also read a second time ; 
its object being to give greater security and protection to the children 
employed in factories, and to prevent various frauds which had been 
used to defeat the operation of the existing law. 
(Lorps.) On the committal of the Borough Courts Bill, 

Feb. Lord Brougham called the attention of the House to the 

26. existing local courts of the county, which he declared to be 
partial, expensive, and inefficient. 
(Commons.) Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, having presented pe- 

Feb. titions for an extension of the period of copyright, signed by 

27. W. Wordsworth, T. Campbell, S. Rogers, C. Dickens, H. Mar- 
tineau, J. Wilson, D. Brewster, and other eminent literary and 
scientific men, moved the second reading of a bill to extend the period of 
copyright from 28 to 60 years, in the case of authors who had retained 
an interest in their works, and for books hereafter to be written. 
ae Warburton strongly opposed the motion, which was carried by 

3 to 37. 
(Lorps.) Lord Ebrington’s appointment was commented 

Feb. upon, principaliy on account of certain opinions he had ex- » 

28. pressed hostile to the Irish Established Church. 

(Commons.) Mr. O’Connell moved for leave to bring in a bill “to 
assimilate the franchise of Parliamentary electors in England, Wales, 
and Ireland, and to render the same more extensive.’ Lord Morpeth 
opposed the motion, as being averse to extensive alteration m laws of 
vast importance and of recent date. Negatived by 155 to 92. Mr. 
Poulett Thomson carried certain resolutions for the improvement of the 
management of private bills. Mr.T. Duncombe again brought forward 
a motion on the subject of theatrical performances in Lent. Lord John 
Russell opposed it ; but the motion was carried by 92 to 70. 
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(Commons.) Lord Morpeth rn age the intention of go- 

March vernment as to railways for Ireland. One line only, that from 

1. Dublin to Cork, with branches to Limerick and Clonmel, was to 

be immediately commenced, the cost of which was estimated at 

2,566,000, a resolution empowering this outlay was passed by 144 
to 100. 

(Lorps.) Lord Ebrington explained the expressions com- 

March plained of on the 28th of February, and stated his determina- 

4, tion to administer justice in Ireland impartially, and hoped 

that he should carry with him the same sympathy for the suf- 


“ferings of the Irish people as Lord Normanby had exhibited, and that 


his government might be productive of like results. 

(Commons.) In the committee on the Navy Estimates, Mr. C. Wood 
coutended that the complaints as to the state of the navy were un- 
founded. The House was occupied with the same subject the two 
following days, on the first of which Sir Edward Codrington moved a 
resolution to increase the number of men in ships of war, which was 
negatived. 

(Lorps.) Engaged in discussions on the same subject. 
March The Duke of Wellington attacked, and Lord Minto defended, 
7. the state of the navy. 
(Commons.) Mr. Villiers moved “that the House resolve 
March itself into a Committee of the whole House, to take into con- 
11. sideration the Act regulating the importation of Foreign 
Corn.” The motion was seconded by Sir George Strickland. 
A debate ensued, which lasted no less than five days; in the course of 
which the other principal speakers for the motion were Messrs. Poulett 
Thomson, Grote, Ward, O’Connell, Sir W. Molesworth, and Losd John 
Russell ; and against it, Mr. Cayley, Lords Worsley and Maidstone, Sir 
James Graham; and Sir Robert Peel. The motion was defeated by 342 
to 195. 
(Lorps.) Earl Fitzwilliam moved“ that the Corn Act had 
March failed to secure that steadiness in the price of grain which is 
14, essential to the best interests of the country.”. Lord Mel- 
bourne opposed the motion, and regretted the agitation of the 
question. Negatived by 224 to 20, 
(Lorps.) The Earl of Roden moved fora select committee to 
March inquire into the state of Ireland since 1835. The Marquis of 
19. Normanby defended his administration, and with several other 
members resisted the motion as one of censure, which was, 
however, carried by 63 to 58. 

(Commons.) Mr. Hume moved for leave to bring in a bill to extend the 
slective suffrage to all householders and rate-payers. It was opposed by 
Lord John Russell, on the ground that it would lead to universal suffrage. 
Negatived by 85 to 50. A discussion took place on the blockade of the 
South American ports by the French. 

(Commons.) In consequence of the vote of the House of 

March Lords of the 19th instant, Lord John Russell announced his 

22. intention of asking the opinion of the House on the govern- 
ment of Ireland for the last few years. 

(Commons.) Mr. T. Attwood moved an address to the 

March Queen, “ praying that her Majesty will be pleased to adopt 

25. timely and efficient measures for obtaining a due supply of able - 
seamen for the British Navy,” and endeavoured to show there 
was danger of an invasion by Russia. Motion not seconded. 
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March Faster Holiday, Lords adjourned to April 11. Commons to 
_27, April 8. 

(Commons.) Mr. Labouchere obtained leave to bring in a 

April bill “to make temporary provision for the government of 

9. Jamaica,’ during a proposed suspension of its constitution for 

five years. The immediate cause of this proceeding was stated 

to be the refusal on the part of the House of Assembly of Jamaica to 

pass the Prisons Bill, which had been enacted by the Imperial Leygisla- 

ture. 

Mr. Murray, the Lord Advocate of Scotland, obtained leave 

April to bring in two bills, the first to “ ascertain and define the right 

11. of voting for members of Parliament in Scotland,’ and the 

second for the better registration of Parliamentary electors in 

Scotland. The object of the first bill was, by making residence indis~ 

pensable, to prevent the creation of fictitious votes, which it was stated 


prevailed to an immense extent in Scotland; and of the second, to pro-: 


cure uniformity in the decision of the Registration Courts, by constitu- 
ting a Court of Appeal to sit in Scotland. 
Lord John Russell moved “that it is the opinion of this 


Aprit House that it is expedient to persevere ‘in thuse principles _ 


15. which have guided the Executive Goverument ot Ireland 
of late years, and which tended to the effectual administration 


of the law, and the general improvement of that part of the United. 
Kingdom.” The object of this resolution was of course to counteract. 
the effect of that passed by the Lords on the 19th of March. Sir Robert: 


Peel, at the close of his speech, moved as an amendment various reso- 
lutions, the pith of which 1s contained in the following paragraph, “ that 
the appointment of a committee of inquiry by the House of Lords, under 
the circumstances and for the purpose above-mentioned, does not justify 
her Majesty’s ministers in calling upon this House, without previous in- 
quiry, or even the production of the information which this House has 
required, to make a declaration of opinion with respect to cne branch of 
public policy of the Executive Government, still less a declaration of 
opinion which is neither explicit as to the principles which it professes 
to approve, nor definite as to the period to which it refers; and that it is 
not fitting that this House should adopt a proceeding which has the 
appearance of callmg in question the undoubted right of the House of 
Lords to inquire into the state of Ireland in respect to crime and outrage.” 
A debate ensued, not only on the subject of the Irish government, but. 
incidentally on the following resolution announced by Mr. T. Dun-. 
combe, which he proposed to add to the noble Lord’s resolution, should, 
it pass, “ And that it is expedient to effect such further reforms in 
the representation of the people in Parliament as shall conduce to their 
contentment, and to the security and welfare of the kingdom at large.” 
The debate continued five days, when Lord John Russell’s resolution was 
earried by 318 to 296, and Mr. Duncombe’s negatived by 299 to 81.” 
(Commons.) Mr. Burge, agent for the island of Jamaica, 
Aprid was heard at the bar of the House against the Bull brought 
22. inonthe 9th. Sir Robert Peel said he should oppose the bill in 
its present shape. 
(Commons.) Onthe motion of Mr. Harvey, a standing order 
4prii of the House was adopted, to the etiect that in all bills for the 
23. enclosure of waste or common lands, space should be set apart 
for the exercise and recreation of the people. 
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(Commons.) On “the motion of Mr. Hume the following re- 
Apri/, solution was carried, “that in corformity with the recommen- 
25. dation of the Commissioners of Ecclesiastical Courts in Eng- 
and and Wales, this House is of opinion that the jurisdiction 
of the inferior ecelesiastical courts should be abolished.’ [The cause of 
the introduction of this motion was the incarceration in gaol of one 
David Jones, a poor weaver of Llanelly in Wales, at the suit of the Rev. 
Ebenezer Mortis, for neglecting to supply sacramental elements to the 
parish of which Jones was churchwarden ; the latter pleading that the 
parishioners refused a church-rate, and that he was unable to supply 
bread and wine out of his own means. : 
Apri!  (Commons.) Sir Robert Peel’s Bill for the trial of election 
26. petitions was considered in committee. 
Apri — (Commons.) In Committee on the Prisons Regulation Bill, 
29. Lord John Russell said he should propose a grant of money for 
the erection of a model prison. 
Apri’ (Lorns.) Lord Brougham called the attention of the House 
30. to the ordinances regulating the press in Malta, 
(Commons.) Mr. Serjeant Talfourd having proposed that 
May the House should go into committee on the Copyright Bill, 
1. Mr. Warburton and other members, on the ground that it ought 
to be considered in a full House, proposed its adjournment. 
Neither party wonld yield, and no less than twenty divisions took place 
on the motion ; ultimately the clauses objected to were postponed, and the 
others passed. 
(Commons.) The Speaker, Mr. Abercromby, announced his in- 
May tention of retiring from the chair of the House after the Whit- 
3. suntide recess. Lord John Russell and Sir Robert Peel spoke 
warmly of the right honourable gentleman’s impartiality, and of 
his ability in the discharge of his duties. 
(Commons.) Discussion on Jamaiga Bill resumed on the mo- 
May tion for going into committee, which Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Goul- 
6. burn, Lord Stanley, Messrs. Hume and Grote opposed, consi- 
dering the bill to interfere unnecessarily with the constitution 
of Jamaica, and that further time should be granted to the House of As- 
sembly. Lord John Russell, Mr. O’Connell, and Sir S. Lushington, looked 
upon the measure as indispensable to the safety and well-being of the 
enfranchised black population. The motion was carried by 294 to 289, 
leaving only a majority of 5. In consequence of this vote— _ 
(Lorps.) Viscount Melbourne said he not only considered the 
May success of the measure was out of the question, but that Go- 
7. vernment itself did not appear to possess the confidence of a 
reat proportion of the members of the House of Commons; 
the Ministry had, therefore, resigned. 
(Commons.) A similar announcement was made by Lofd John Rus- 
sell. 
(Commons.) Sir Robert Peel addressed the House on the 
May subject of the events of the preceding week. He said that 
13. he had been sent for to the Queen, when her Majesty stated, 
that ‘in all respects her late Ministers had entirely g:ven 
her satisfaction; but that it became necessary, in consequence of their 
resignation, that her Majesty should take steps for the formation ctf 
a new Administration ;” and therefore inquired whether he was willing 
to undertake the duty. He had answered in the affirmative, and imme- | 
diately addressed himself to the necessary arrangements. On proposing 
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to consult with her Majesty on the subject of the principal appointments 
held by ladies in the household, her Majesty had informed him that it 
was her pleasure to reserve those appointments in her own hands, con- 
ceiving the course proposed “to be contrary to usage,” whilst it was cer- 
tainly “ repugnant to her feelings.” The right hon. baronet, on his part, 
considering he had a strict right over those appointments, and that its 
exercise was indispensable, in order that her “ Majesty’s confidential 
servants might have the advantage of a public demonstration’’ of her 
Majesty’s ‘full support and confidence,” had in consequence resigned 
the trust committed to his charge. Lord John Russell defended her 
Majesty’s objection to Sir Robert Peel’s proposition, as being “ contrary 
to usage,” and stated that, on the right hon. baronet’s resignation, her 
Majesty had sent for him, and inquired whether, in his opimon, she was 
justified in what she had done; he had replied that he thought her Ma- 
jesty was justified: upon this her Majesty had requested the support of 
him and of his colleagues. A cabinet council had been accordingly held, 
at which it was agreed, “That for the purpose of giving to the Adminis- 
tration that character of efficiency and stability, and those marks of the 
constitutional support of the Crown, which are required to enable it to 
act usefully to the public service, it is reasonable that the great officers 
of the Court, and situations in the household, held by Members of Parlia- 
ment, should be included in the political arrangements made in a change 
of the Administration ; but they (the Ministers) are not of opinion that a 
similar principle should be applied or extended to the offices held by 
ladies in her Majesty’s household.” 

Ma (Loxrps.) Communications of a precisely similar character 

1 Fie were made by Viscount Melbourne and the Duke of Wellington. 
* House adjourned to the 27th instant. 
Ma (Commons.) Mr. Abercromby resigned the Speakership, and 
i took his leave of the House in ashort address. House adjourned 
* to the 27th instant. 
(Lorns.) A discussion took place respecting the prisoners put 
May to death by Colonel Prince in Upper Canada. The Marquis of 
27. Normanby said that the most decided disapprobation of the 
act had been expressed by the Government. 
. _(Commons.) Mr. Hindley proposed Mr. Shaw Lefevre as Speaker ; Mr. 
Wynn proposed Mr. Goulburn. The former was chosen by 317 to 299. 
(Commons.) Mr. Labouchere obtained leave to bring in a bill 
May to “provide for the enactment of certain laws in the island of 
30. Jamaica,” as a substitute for the measure on which Ministers . 
had resigned. Its effect was to empower the Governor and 
Council of Jamaica to make certain regulations for the well-being of the 
colony, in case of the continued refusal of the House of Assembly to 
fulfil its functions. 
(Lorps.) Lord Brougham moved, and the Duke of Welling- 

June ton seconded, the second reading of a bill to amend the beer-law, 

3, its chief object being to repeal the clause enabling beer-sellers 
to sell beer to be drunk on the premises. Motion affirmed, and 
bill referred to a committee. 

(Commons.) House went into committee on the Trial of Controverted 
Elections Bill. The same day, Lord John Russell moved,—“ 1. That it 
is expedient to form a legis!ative union of the provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada, on principles of free and representative government, in 
such manner as may best conduce to the prosperity and contentment of 
the United Province. 2. That it is expedient to continue till 1842 the 
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powers vested in the Governor and Special Council of Lower Canada by 

an act of last session, with such alterations of those powers as may be 
deemed advisable.” Mr. C. Buller regretted that Government was not 
prepared to adopt the essential parts of Lord Durham’s report, “ A Re- 
presentative Legisiation with a Responsible Executive.” Debate ad- 
ourned. 

; (Commons.) Sir Hesketh Fleetwood moved for leave to bring 

June ina bill “ for extending the qualification for voters for Members 

4. of Parliament representing English and Welsh counties, to the 

occupiers of houses of the clear and annual value of ten pounds, 

the same as in boroughs.” Lord John Russell thought the proposition 

deserved consideration, but could not, on the part of Government, assent 
to it. Neyatived by 207 to 81. 

(Commons.) In consequence of the opposition of Sir 

June Robert Peel, Lord John Russell withdrew the Canadian resolu- 

10. tions, and introduced two bills; the first to extend the powers 
vested in the Governor and Special Council from Nov. 1840, to 
March, 1842, and to increase those powers, so that, for instance, the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act might be suspended, and taxes levied for strictly local 
purposes. By the second, a central district was to be established at 
Montreal, as the seat of the Government, and the meeting place of the 
House of Assembly ; the remainder of each province to be divided into 
two municipal districts, for the imposition of local taxes. In each of the 
five districts there were to be nine divisions, each returning two members 
to the Assembly, and the four largest towns were each also to return two 
members, making in all 98 members. ‘The municipal and elective fran- 
chise to be the same. The noble lord proposed to carry only the first bill 
that session. The House then went into committee on the Jamaica Bill, 
when Sir Edward Sugden moved the omission of the clause empowering 
the Governor and Council to make laws and ordinances under certain cir- 
cumstances, without the consent of the House of Assembly. A length- 
ened debate followed; ultimately the motion awas negatived by 223 to 
194. 
(Lorps.) A conversatiou took place on the subject of the cir- 

June culars issued to the lords lieutenants of counties, for the encou- 

1l. ragement of armed associations to repress the disturbances then 
prevailing in many parts. 

(Commons.) Lord John Russell stated that, on the expiration of the 
existing patent, the exclusive right of publishing the Bible in Scotland 
would be given to a board of three divines and two laymen of the church 
of Scotland, and that this board would be allowed to grant an imprimatur 
generally to publishers wishing to publish Bibles, on certain conditions, 
‘he Crown could direct these arrangements without a bill. ; 

June ., (Commons.) The Rating of Tenements Bill, which provided 

12, that, for all houses rated under nine pounds, the landlord should 
“* pay the rates, was rejected by 94 to 70. 
(Lorvs.) Lord Brougham presented a petition from nine 

June Cauadian prisoners then confined in Newgate, praying for the 

13. interference of the House in their behalf.—The same day, the 
Duke of Wellington once more expressed his approbation of 

the Poor Law, and of the mode in which it was administered. 
(Commons.) Lord John Russell moved that the House re- . 
June solve itself into a committee of supply, in order that he might 
1d, propose a vote of 30,000/. for educational purposes. Lord Stan- 
ley moved, as an amendment, that her Majesty be pleased to 
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revoke the order in council appointing a committee of education. After 
a long debate the question was adjourned until the 19th. — Mr. 
T. Attwood, the same day, presented a petition signed by 1,280,000 
persons, who, he said, demanded universal suffrage, annual parliaments, 
vote by ballot, the abolition of property qualifications, and the payment 
of members. [The petition, it is said, was a cylinder of parchment, 
about the diameter of a coach-wheel, and was literally rolled into the 
House. 

(Commons.) The House considered the partial report of a 

June select committee on the proceedings taken by Mr. Stockdale 

17. against Mr. Hansard, the printer of the House, for the recovery 
of 100/. damages given in a court of law for a“ libel” published 
by the latter in his official capacity, and for which sum a writ of execu- 
tion was about to be issued. The committee thought “ the course most 
consistent with ancient Parliamentary usage, and with the dignity of the 
House, was to commit, if necessary, the officers of the court by which 
judgment had been pronounced.’’ Lord John Russell, however, moved 
resolutions declaring the inexpediency of adopting measures to prevent 
the execution of the writ against Mr. Hansard, and pledging the House 
to consider the best means of defending the privileges when the com- 
mittee had made its full report. Mr. Warburton moved an amendment, 
in accordance with the opinion of the committee, which Mr. Serjeant 
Wilde seconded. Lord John Russell's resolution was carried by 1384 to 
166, 
(Commons.) Mr. Grote brought forward his annual motion in 

June favour of the ballot, and was supported by Lord Worsley, Mr. 

18. Sheil, Mr. Macaulay, &c., and opposed by Sir James Graham, 
Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Howick. The motion was negatived 

by 333 to 216. 
June (Commons.) Debate on national education resumed. On the 
19, 20. second day the resolution was carried by 275 to 273. 
J (Lorvs.) Lord Brougham, on the presentation of some peti- 
95. tions by Earl Stanhope, spoke in ridicule of the doctrine of the 
finality’? of the Reform Bill. 

(Commons.) Mr. Ward moved resolutions expressive of the advantages 
to be derived from emigration on the system of concentration of capital 
and labour, urged by Mr. E. G. Wakefield, and under the superintend- 
ence of a distinct and responsible branch of the colonial department. 
Sir William Molesworth seconded the motion, which was, however, 
withdrawn at the request of Mr. Labouchere, who partially concurred in 
the statements and_opinions which had been advanced. 

(Cosmions.) Mr. Gibson’s bill to prevent electors from being 

June deprived of their votes by mere removal, passed the third reading. 

27. —Sir Eardley Wilmot called attention to the abuse of funds be- 
el queathed for the support of grammar-schools in England and 
ales. 

(Lorvs.) The Jamaica Bill discussed both days, the second 
July in committee, when various important alterations were made, 
1,2. particularly by the omission of the first clause, which we have 
; mentioned as being objected to by Sir E. Sugden on the 10th of 
une, 

(Commons.) Went into committee on the Factories Bill, and, on the 
motion of Lord Ashley, silk factories were included within its operation, 


July (Commons.) The Irish Corporatious Bill passed the second 
4, reading. 
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(Lorns.) The Arghbishop of Canterbury moved an address 
July to the Queen to rescind the order in council appointing the edu- 
5. cational committee. A debate ensued, and the motion was car- 
ried by 229 to 118. 
(Commons.) Mr. Spring Rice (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
July quer), in making his financial statement, moved “to reduce the 
6. postage charged on letters to one uniform rate of one penny, 
charged upon every letter of a weight to be hereafter fixed by 
law; Parliamentary privileges of franking to be abolished, and official 
franking strictly regulated: this House pledging itself at the same 
time to make good any deficiency of revenue which may be occasioned by 
such alteration of the rates of the existing duties.”’ Resolution agreed 
to; Sir Robert Peel, however, reserving the right of future opposition, as 
he did not approve of the concluding pledge. 
(Commons.) Mr. Hume moved that “a select committee be 
July appointed to inquire into the pecuniary transactions of the Bank 
8. of England, since the resumption of cash payments, and parti- 
cularly to ascertain how far those transactions produced the 
alarming crisis of the manufacturing, commercial, and financial affairs of 
the country in 1825-6, and in 1836-7 ; and also to inquire whether, as the 
Bank of England is at present constituted, there can ever be stability in 
the currency or confidence in the commercial transactions of the country.” 
Negatived by 93 to 29. ; 
* Commons.) Mr. Villiers moved that the House “ consider 


ad July the present duties levied on Foreign and Colonial Timber.” Mr. 
ey 9. Poulett Thomson promised to take the matter into considera- 
ee tion, and the motion was withdrawn. Some excitement was 
caused by the account of the riots in Birmingham, which were alluded to 
HE in the House this day. 
(Lorvs.) Her Majesty’s answer, to the address moved on the 
a: a July 5th was read. It in effect regretted the step taken by the 


11. house, and stated that the funds placed at her Majesty’s dis- 
posal will be found to have been- strictly applied to the objects 
for which they have been granted, with due respect to the rights of con- 
me science, and with a faithful attention to the security of the Established 
4 Church. 
me (Commons.) On going into Committee on the Lower Canada Govern- 
m ef: ment Billi, Sir William Molesworth moved as an amendment, “ that every 
Bit consideration of humanity, justice and policy, demands that Parliament 
should seriously apply itself, without delay, to legislating for the perma- 
nent government of her Majesty’s provinces of Upper Canada.” Nega- 
tived by 222 to 28. 
July | The Metropolitan Police Bill passed through the Com- 
10. mittee. 
(Lorps.) The House,on the motion of Lord Brougham, by 41 
July to 34, passed the following resolution, ‘* With a view to the im- 
12, provement and happiness of the people, and the good order of 
the community, it is expedient, as speedily as possible, to place 
all the beer-houses on the same footing as the houses of licensed vic- 
tuallers in all respects whatever.” 
(Commons.) Mr. T. Attwood moved for a Committee to consider the 
“ National petition,’ presented on the ldth June. Negatived by 235 to 
46. 
The debate on the Postage Bill resumed. Mr. Goulburn proposed 
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certain resolutions, of which the following presents the effect, “ that with a 
deficiency of revenue during the three years ending on the 5th day of 
April, 1840, of not less than 1,860,9877., it is not expedient to adopt any 
measure for reducing the rates of postage on inland letters, to an uniform 
rate of ld., (thereby incurring the risk of great present loss to the re- 
venue,) ata period of the session so advanced, that it is scarcely possible to 
give to the details of such a measure, and to the important financial con- 
siderations connected with it, that deliberate attention which they ought 
to receive from Parliament.” Negatived by 213 to 113. On the bring- 
ing up of the Report, Sir Robert Peel moved to strike out the pledge be- 
ore mentioned. Negatived by 184 to 125. 
Jul (Commons.) The City of London Police Bill passed the 
is” House with a clause, that excited some discussion, to prevent 
* the Commissioners sitting in Parliament. 
(Lorps,) The Birmingham riots formed the subject of con- 
July versation. The Duke of Wellington said he had been in many 
16. towns taken by storm, but never had such outrages occurred in 
them, as were committed in Birmingham in one night. 
(Commons.) Lord John Russell detailed the circumstances 
July connected with the riots at Birmingham, and, whilst acknow- 
17. ledging there was sufficient reason to cause an inquiry to be 
instituted into the conduct of the Magistrates, defended their 
appointment by the government. 
(Lorps.) Lord Brougham presented a petition from William 
July Collins and Joseph Lovett, complaining of their treatment in 
18. Warwick gaol, which Lord Melbourne said appeared to be harsh 
and severe. Lord Clarendon moved the second reading of the 
Electors Removal Bill, which was lost by 80 to 39. : 
(Commons.) Mr. Darby moved an instruction to the com- 
July mittee on the Poor Law Continuance Bill, to authorize Boards 
20. of Guardians to allow out-door relief to labourers married: before 
the passing of the law. In spite of Lord John Russell’s oppo- 
sition, this was carried by 69 to 46. This resolution was, however, re- 
scinded a few days after. 
(Commons.) Lord John Russell announced the intention of 
July Government to increase the army by 5,000 men, A motion 
22. of Mr. Gillon’s to reduce the duties on post-horses and stage- 
coaches was rejected by 109 to 48. 
July (Lorps.) On the subject of the war in Spain being introduced, 
03 Lord Clarendon made a detailed statement of the position of 
“+ affairs in that country. 
(Commons.) Lord John Russell brought in a bill “ for the 
July establishment of County and District Constables by authority 
24. of Justices of the Peace fur England and Wales.” It was not 
intended to make the measure universal or imperative, but to 
authorize magistrates to establish them where necessary. 
Jul (Lorps.) In Committee on the Irish Corporation Bill, Lord 
rtd _ Lyndhurst moved that the franchise should be raised from 87. to 
* 102.3 carried by 93 to 50. 
y 
(Commons.) In committee on the Bank of Ireland, moved, “ that it is 
expedient to continue for a limited period to the Governor and Company 
of the Bank of Ireland certain of the privileges now vested by law in 
that corporation.” In opposition to this, Mr. Hume moved “that the ex- 
clusivej privileges enjoyed by the Bank of Ireland should cease, so soon 
as the notice required by law can be given.” A discussion ensued, in 
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which Mr. O’Connell declared. his determined hostility to the motion, 
and charged Government with a breach of faith. Several divisions took 
place on motions for adjournment, which were ultimately successful. 
, July  (Lorps.) The Lower Canada Government Bill passed the 
26. committee, after some discussion. 
(Commons.) Debate on the Bank of Ireland resumed, and 
Mr. Spring Rice’s resolution carrred by 79 to 24. 
(Commons.) In committee on the Birmingham Police Bill, 
July Sir R. Peel recommended the Government to place the ma- 
29.  mnagement of the police under a commissioner, instead of leaving 
it to the superintendence of the municipal authorities of Bir- 
mingham. Lord John Russell acceded to the proposition, which was 
opposed by Mr. Hume, and other members. The Penny Postage Bill 
passed this day. 
(Commons.) Mr. T. Duncombe called attention to the case of 
July John Thorogood, imprisoned in Chelmsford Gaol, for non-pay- 
30. ment of church rates. A resolution was passed, which, after 
noticing the circumstance, declared the necessity of an alteration 
in the law in the next session, to prevent such occurrences for the future. 
Mr. Hume then called for certain papers, respecting the accounts of the 
Royal Academy, which had been previously ordered by the House. Sir 
Robert Inglis moved that the order be rescinded. Several Members who 
opposed the motion expressed their opinion that the Academy would 
have acted wisely in furnishing the papers required. The order rescinded 
_ by 38 to 35. 


(Lorps.) The Earl of Minto moved the second reading of the 
Aug. Bill for the suppression of the Portuguese Slave Trades The 


1. Duke of Wellington opposed the motion, which was defeated 

. by 38 to32. On the following day however, 

(Lorvs.) Lord Brougham moved an Address to be pre- 

Aug. sented to the Queen, praying her Majesty to take effectual 

2. measures for the suppression of the Portuguese Slave Trade, 
and promising the support of the House in such a course. 
Agreed to. 

(Commons.) Lord John Russell, in obtaining a vote of 75,000/. for the 
increase of the army, spoke of the unhappy state of the country, and the 
prevailing want of ** religious and moral mstruction.” 

(Lorvs.) Viscount Melbourne moved the second reading of 

Aug. the Postage Bill, acknowledging that the demand from all 

5. parties for the measure had been the chief motive for its 
adoption, The Duke of Wellington supported the motion, 

which was agreed to on the same grounds. 
(Lorns.) Lord Brougham spoke on the administration of 

Aug. justice in Ireland, condemned the indiscriminate clemency of 

6. the Marquis of Normanby, and ended by moving various reso- 
lutions, expressive of the principles that should direct the exe- 

cutive. ‘The Marquis of Normanby defended his conduct, and pointed to 
the improved condition of the country under his administration. The 

resolutions were carried by 86 to 52. 

(Commons.) On Mr. S. Rice moving for a Committee of Sup- 
Aug. ply, Mr. T. Duncombe moved a series of resolutions, declaring» 
9, that it was the duty of the House, whilst increasing the army | 
and navy; to acknowledge that repressive means would not cue 

the evil; that Parliament was in a great measure accountable for the 
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existing disorders ; that in the present session it had refused to abolish 
the Corn Laws, which diminished the remuneration, and increased the 
cost of subsistence to the poorer classes, whilst it kept up the Poor Law, 
which taught the labouring population to rely on its own resources ; that 
the promised measures for cheap justice had been abandoned, and the 
salaries of judges increased ; that Church rates remained; that a most 
inadequate provision had been made for national education, whilst naval 
and military expenditure had been augmented; that the affairs of 
Canada remained unsettled; that the people’s prayers for further reform 
had been disregarded ; no hope held out of future redress of social and 
political grievances ; lastly, that the spirit of legislation must be changed 
before the recurrence of such disorders could be prevented. The motion 
was supported by Messrs. Hume, O’Connell, Villiers, Warburton, &c., and 
opposed principally by Lord John Russell. Negatived by 51 to 29. 
(Commons.) Lord John Russell moved the consideration that 
Aug, day three months of the Irish Corporation Bill as returned by 
12. the Lords, stating at the same time, however, that he thought 
the matter could be settled in the next session. 
(Commons.) Another discussion took place on the Bank of 
Aug. Ireland Bill. Mr.O’Connell and many other members expressed 
14. their determination to prevent the passing‘of so important a 
bill at the end of the Session, when so few members were pre- 
sent. Repeated motions for adjournment were made, and altimately the 
House adjourned. 
Aug. (Lorps.) A new bill was introduced for the suppression of 
16. the Portuguese Slave Trade. 
Aug.  (Loxrvs.) The Manchester and Bolton Police Bills were read 
19. a second time. 
Aug. (Commons.) The Bank of Ireland discussion resumed, when 
20. at last Mr. Spring Rice gave way, and the bill was postponed. 
(Lorps.) Lord Lyndhurst, in moving for a return of all the 
Aug. bills brought up fromthe House of Commons that session, with 
23. their dates, reviewed the proceedings of the session, and se- 
verely condemned the conduct of Ministers. Viscount Mel- 
bourne defended the Government, whilst Lord Brougham said he could 
not see what noble Lords opposite, had to complain of, for they must 
have been gratified at what Lord Lyndhurst called the obstructive policy 
of the ministry. Motion agreed to. 
(Lorps.) Lord Brougham directed the attention of the 
Aug. House to the necessity of making provision for the liberal, 
26. sound moral and religious education of the people, and he re- 
linquished the subject of education to Viscount Melbourne. 
(Lorps.) Close of the Session. Her Majesty in person pro- 
Aug, rogued Parliament. Her Majesty read the Address; the chief 
27, passages were to the following effect:—The affairs of Holland 
and Belgium had been definitively settled. Concord prevailed 
among the five great European powers, in their determination to uphold 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. Her Majesty had effected a re- 
conciliation between France and Mexico; a convention had been signed 
by France and England, to put an end to the differences that had arisen 
between the fishermen of the two countries, Her Majesty was ,perse- 
vering in her endeavours to persuade all the Powers of Christendom to 
unite in a general league for the extinction of the slave trade. The 
differences between Persia and this country had not yet been settled, 
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whilst the Army of India had advanced unopposed. Her Majesty ex- 
pressed her approbation of the labours of Parliament, particularly in 
relation to the Constabulary Force establishment, and the reduction of 
the Postage Duties. The Address concluded as follows :—“My Lords 
and Gentlemen, it is with great pain that I have found myself com- 
pelled to enforce the law against those who no longer concealed their 
design of resisting by force the lawful authorities, and of subverting the 
institutions of the country. The solemn proceedings of courts of jus- 
tice, and the fearless administration of the law, by all who are engaged 
in that duty, have checked the first attempts at insubordination; and I 
rely securely upon the good sense of my people, and upon their attach- 
ment to the constitution, for the maintenance of law and order, which 
are as necessary for the protection of the poor, as for the welfare of the 
wealthier classes of the community. 


XVII—PRIVATE BILLS OF THE SESSION OF 
PARLIAMENT i839. 


1. NumERICAL abstract of the Petitions and Private Bills for the 
Session 1839 :— 


Petitions presented to the Commons, or Bills brought from the Lords 265 
Bills read a first time ° 221 


Bills read a second time : 194 
Bills read athird time . a 183 
Number which received the Royal Assent . 171 


The number of petitions presented, or bills brought from the 
Lords, was 31 more in the Session 1839 than in the Session 1837-8, 
and the number of Bills which received the Royal Assent was 19 
more. 


II. Comparative classification of Private Bills for ten years :— 

_ Bitis PasseEp. 1830 1831 1832 1833 1834 1835 1836 1837 1837-8 1839 
Agriculture. . . . 25 19 16 19 18 5 Il 12 22 22 
Companies . . . « 2 3 3 10 9 3 11 G6 2 8 


Improvement of Towns ‘ 
39 07 34 24 42 42 45 41 42 46 


Internal Communication. 83 100 64 81 37 56 67 68 46 49 
Navigation. . ll 5 6 3 7 10 17 #14 8 8 
Private Regulation. . 48 40 35 28 29 44 42 51 33 43 


Total . . 208 194 158 165 142 160 193 192 152 17 


The average number of Private Bills passed annually during 
the last ten years is 173, and for the last five years 173. 


III. Abstracts of Petitions and Private Bills, Session 1839 :— 


I. AGRricuLTuRE :— Petitions. Passed. Not Passed. 
1. Inclosures e e 25 20 
2. Drainage 383 2 1 


98 22 6 
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' Petitions. Passed. Not Passed. 
If. Companies :— 


1. London Patent White Lead 1 1 1 
2. General Filtration and Dye 
Extract ° 1 i 
3. Ship Propeller ° i 
4, London and Westminster 
Mutual Assurance 
5. Marylebone United Gas 
Light and Coke . 
6. Protestant Dissenters As- 
surance 
- Royal Patent Salv age, Ma- 
rine, Life Insurance, &e. 
. Anderton Carrying . 
Anti-Dry Rot . 
. Brazil Steam Packet 
. British and Colonial Trust 
and Insurance 
» Liverpool East India Ware- 
12 
III. Improvement or Towns anp Districts:— 
1, General Improvement. 13 
2. Bridges, County Halls, Mar- 
kets, Churches, Ceme- 
teries, Xe. 


3. Water and Gas Works. 
4. Municipal Regulations. 


IV. Communication 
1. Roads . 
2. Railways 
3. Canals . 
4. Rivers . 
5. Ferries . 


V. NaviGaTion :-— 
Harbours, Piers, Docks, &c. 
VI. Private Reauiarion :— 
Estates, Naturalization, Di- 
vorces, Names, &c. : 43 


Total . . 265 171 


I. Acricutture. Inclosures and Drainage.—The Acts under 
this head relate to— 

‘Cambridgeshire. —An act for inclosing lands in the parish of 
Stow-cum-Quay in the county of Cambridge. 

An act for inclosing lands in the parish of Comberton, in the 
county of Cambridge. 
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For inclosing lands in the parish of Rampton. | 

For inclosing lands in the parish of Barton. 

For inclosing lands in the parish of Melbourn. 

Denbighshire.—For inclosing lands in the honour or lordship 
of Chirk and Chirk Land in the several parishes of Llangollen and 
Liainsaintfraid Glyn Ceiriog. 

Derbyshire.—For' inclosing lands in the manor and township 
of Totley in the parish of Dronfield. 

For inclosing lands in the manor of Unstone in the’ parish of 
Dronfield. 

Gloucestershire.—For inclosing lands in the parishes of Fre- 
therne and Saul. 

For inclosing lands in the parish of Berkeley. 

Hampshire.—For inclosing certain open and common downs or 
sheepwalks within the several tithings of Oxenbourn and Rams- 
dean in the parish and manor of Eastmeon. 

Limerick.—For inclosing lands within the parishes of Rathkeale 
and Croagh. 

inclosing lands in the parish of Ring 
stead. 

Norfolk.—For inclosing lands in the parishes of West Beckham 
and Alby. 

Nottinghamshire.—For inclosing certain lands called the West 
Croft and Burton Leys, in the parish of Saint Mary. 

For inclosing, allotting, and improving certain open fields in the 
parish of Saint Mary. 

Salop.—For inclosing lands in the borough or township of Clun, 
in the parish of Clun. 

Somerset.—For inclosing lands in the manor of Almsworthy, 
in the parish of Exford. 

Suffolk.—For inclosing lands in the parish of Moulton. 

Yorkshire.—For inclosing lands in the township of Hartishead, 
-rrlolags Hartshead, in the parish of Dewsbury, in the West 

iding. 

II. Dratnacre.—For the more'effectual drainage of certain lands 
called the Fen and Dales of Timberland and Timberland Thorpe, 
in the parish of Timberland. 

For enabling the general commissioners for drainage by the 
river Witham, in the county of Lincoln, to sue and be sued in the 
name or names of any one of the said commissioners, or of their 
clerk or clerks for the time being. 

II. Companizs.—For forming and establishing the London 
Patent White Lead Company, and to enable the said company to 
purchase certain letters patent. 

For forming and regulating a company to be called the 
General Filtration and Dye Extract Company, and to enable the 
said company to purchase certain letters patent. 

For forming and regulating a company to be called the Ship — 
Propeller Company, and to enable the said company to purchase 
certain letters patent. 
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III. Improvement of Towns and Districts :— 
General Improvement.—For paving, lighting, watching, and 
improving the town of Bradford, in the county of Wilts. 

For effecting improvements in the streets and_other places within 
and. contiguous to the town of Manchester. 

For more effectually paving the streets*of the city of Perth; 
for the better lighting, watching, and cleansing the said city and 
suburbs thereof; for maintaining and regulating the police of the 
same, and for other purposes relating thereto. 

To repeal ’so much of an act passed in the twelfth year of 
the reign of His Majesty King George I., for repairing the walls, 
gates, and other public works in the city of Norwich, and several 
bridges in and near the said city, and for amending the roads 
therein mentioned, as relates to the application of the tolls and 
auties thereby authorised to be raised; and to provide a new mode 
of application thereof.. 

Gaols, Bridges, §c.—To amend an act of the seventh and 
eighth of King George IV., for building a new Gaol for the town 
of Cambridge, and for making further provision for payment of 
creditors under the said act. 

For building a new gaol for the liberty or soke of Peterbo- 
rough and hundred of Nassaburgh, in the county of Northampton, 
and for other purposes connected therewith. 

For amending and enlarging the powers of acts for establish- 
ing a floating bridge over the river Itchen, near the town of South- 
ampton. 

For building a bridge over the river Leven, in the county of 
Fife, and otherwise improving the road from Boreland Loan to 
Sconie bridge. 

For further extending the approaches to London bridge, and 
amending the acts relating thereto. 

For enabling the trustees of the British Museum to purchase 
certain houses and ground for the enlargement of the Museum, 
and making a suitable access thereto. 

Church, §&c.—To enable the Rhymney Iron Company to erect 
and endow a church in the parish of Bedwelty, in the county of 
Monmouth. ‘ 

For establishing a general cemetery for the interment of the 
dead in the parish of Brighton, in the county of Sussex. 

For enabling the General Cemetery Company to raise a further 
sum of money, and for amending the act relating to the said 
cemetery. 

Water and Gas.—For making and maintaining certain re- 
servoirs in the township of Rishworth in the parish of Halifax, in 
the West Riding of the county of York. . 

To consolidate, amend, enlarge, and extend the powers and 
provisions of two acts of King George III., for better supplying 
the town and neighbourhood of Rochdale with water. 

For enabling the Cheltenham Waterworks Company to en- 


tree and extend theit works, and for amending the act relating 
thereto, 
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For-the better lighting and supplying the borough of Newark in 
the county of Nottingham;and the neighbourhood thereof, with gas. 

For lighting with gas the town of Holmfirth and the neigh- 
bourhood thereof, in the West Riding of the county of York. 

For better lighting with gas the town of Brighton, and the 
several places therein mentioned, in the county of Sussex. 

For incorporating the Preston Gas Light Company, and for 
better lighting with gas or otherwise the parliamentary borough 
of Preston, and the townships and places therein mentioned, in 
the county of Lancaster. 

For better lighting with gas the village of Over Darwen, in the 
county palatine of Lancaster. 

Municipal Regulation.—For erecting, establishing, and main- 
taining a new market in the city of Aberdeen, and for providing 
suitable approaches thereto. 

For providing a market place, and for regulating the markets 
and fairs in the town and borough of Bury, in the county palatine 
of Lancaster. 

For maintaining and regulating the market in the parish of 
Sidmouth, in the county of Devon. 

For discharging the inhabitants of the manor of Leeds in 
the township and parish of Leeds, in the county of York, from the 
custom of grinding corn, grain, and malt at certain water corn- 
mills in the said manor, and for making compensation to the pro- 
prietor of the said mills. 

For regulating the police in the city of London. 

To provide for the more effectual execution of the office of 
a justice of the peace within and adjoining to the district called 
the Staffordshire Potteries, and for purposes connected therewith. 

For establishing an effective police~in places within or ad- 
joining to the district called the Staffordshire Potteries, and for 
improving and cleansing the same, and better lighting parts 
thereof. | 

Courts of Requests——-For the more speedy recovery of small 
debts within the manor of Hatfield and other places in the West 
Riding of the county of York. 

For the more easy and speedy recovery of small debts and 
damages within the honour of Pontefract, parcel of Her Majesty’s 
duchy of Lancaster, in the West Riding of the county of York, 
and for altering the practice and extending the jurisdiction of the 
Court Baron of the said honour. 

For the more easy and speedy recovery of small debts within 
the town of Aberford and other places in the West Riding of the 


county of York. 


For the more easy and speedy recovery of small debts within 
the town of Rotherham and other places in the West Riding of 
the county of York. 

For the more easy and speedy recovery of small debts within 
the town and manor of Glossop and other places in the parish oi 
Glossop, in the county of Derby. 4. 

For the more easy and speedy recovery of small debts within 
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the town or borough of Grantham, in the county of Lincoln, and 
other places in the counties of Lincoln and Leicester. 

For the more easy and speedy recovery of small debts within 
the town of Rochdale and other places in the county palatine of 
Lancaster. 

For the more easy and speedy recovery of small debts within 
the town of Warrington and several other places adjacent thereto, 
in the counties of Lancaster and Chester. 

For altering, amending, consolidating, and enlarging the pro- 
visions of certain acts relating to the regulation of buildings in the 
borough of Liverpool. 

For the more easy and speedy recovery of small debts within 
the town of Belper and several other places in the county of Derby. 

For the more easy and speedy recovery of small debts within 
the borough of Newark and other places, in the counties of Not- 
tingham and Lincoln. 

For the more easy recovery of small debts within the parishes 
of Prestwich-cum-Oldham and Middleton, in the county of Lan- 
caster. 

For the more easy and speedy recovery of small debts within 
the town of Bury and other places therein mentioned, in the county 
of Lancaster. 

For the more easy and speedy recovery of small debts within 
the parish of Wirksworth, and other parishes and places adjacent 
or near thereto, in the several counties of Derby and Stafford. 

For the more easy and speedy recovery of small debts within 
the parish of Eckington and other places in the county of Derby. 

For the more easy and speedy recovery of small debts within 
the borough and parish of Chesterfield, and other parishes and 
places adjacent or near thereto, in the county of Derby. 

For the more easy and speedy recovery of small debts within 
the town and county of the town of Nottingham, and other places 
therein mentioned, in the counties of Nottingham and Derby. 

- For the more easy and speedy recovery of small debts within 
the parishes of Halifax, Bradford, Keighley, Bingley, Guiseley, 
Colverley, Batley, Birstal, Mirfield, Hartishead-cum-Clifton, Al- 
mondbury, Kirkheaton, Kirkburton, and Huddersfield, and the 
lordship or liberty of Tong, in the county of York. 

IV. Internat Communication.—Roads.—The 18 road bills 
passed relate to the following roads :— 

From Clitheroe, through Whalley, to Blackburn and Mellor 


| Brook, in the county of Lancaster, and for making a new piece of 


road to communicate therewith. From Morville to Shipton, with 
a branch to Brockton, and another branch from Brockton to East- 
hope’s Cross, Salop. From Bury, through Haslingden, to Black- 


‘ burn ‘and Whalley, and other roads communicating therewith, 


Laneaster. From Leeds, through Harewood, to the south-west 
corner of the inclosures of Harrogate, in the county of York. From 
Dover, through Deal, to Sandwich, Kent. For amending acts 
relating to the New Cross turnpike roads, in the counties of Kent 
and Surrey. Road from Worksop to the turnpike road at Kel- 
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ham, and from Debdale Hill to the Great Northern Road at South 
Muskham, in the county of Nottingham. From Padbrooke Bridge 
to Hazel-Stone, inthe county of Devon. From Epsom to Tooting, 
and other roads communicating therewith, in the county of Surrey. 
From the town of Redruth in Cornwall to and through the village 
of Hayle in the same county. From Cotton End near the town of 
Northampton to Newport Pagnel, in the county of Buckingham. 
From the town of Rugby to Warwick. From Wearmouth 
Bridge to Tyne Bridge, with a branch from the said road to the 
town of South Shields, all in the county of Durham. For amend- 
ing act relating to the turnpike road from Anniesland toll bar in 
the county of Lanark, and for making and maintaining another 
branch road, to be called Saint George's Road, in connexion with 
the said road. Roads leading to the towns of Basingstoke, Odi- 
ham, and Alton, Hants, and for making several deviations in the 
line of the said roads. For amending act relating to roads from 


Saint Leonard’s and Saint Mary Magdalen to the Royal Oak inn 


at Whatlington, and through Sedlescomb to Cripp’s Corner in the 
arish of Ewhurst, in the county of Sussex. Roads leading from 
denfield Chapel to Little Bolton, and certain branch roads con- 
nected therewith, in the county of Lancaster. Several roads 
leading to and from the town of Southmolton, in the county of 
Devon. From Jamaica-street bridge of Glasgow, by or near Park- 
house, to the east end of the bridge at Renfrew. 

Railways.—To enable the Manchester and Birmingham Rail- 
way Company to vary and extend the line of their railway, and to 
amend the act relating thereto. 

To enable the Monkland and Kirkintillock Railway Company 
to raise a further sum of money, and to amend the acts relating to 
the said undertaking. 

For incorporating certain persons for the making and main- 
taining a railway from the township of Crook and Billy Row to 
the Byers Green branch of the Clarence Railway, in the parish of 
Saint Andrew Auckland, all in the county of Durham, to be called 
the West Durham Railway. 

To alter and amend the powers and provisions of an act for 
making a railway from the London and Greenwich Railway to the 
Deptford Pier, to be called the Deptford Pier Junction Railway. 

To amend and extend the powers of the Northern and 
Eastern Railway act. 

To enable the Northern and Eastern Railway Company to 
alter the line of their Railway by forming a junction with the 
Eastern Counties Railway, and to provide a station and other works 
at Shoreditch, and to amend the act relating to the Northern and 
Eastern Railway. 

To alter and divert the line of the South-eastern “Railway 
from a point thereon in the parish of Chiddingstone in the county 
of Kent, so as to join the London and Brighton Railway at or near 
Redstone Hill, in the parish of Reigate, in the county of Surrey.. 

To alter, amend, and enlarge the powers and provisions of an 
act passed in the seventh year of the reign of His Majesty King 
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William IV., intituled an Act for making and maintaining a Rail- 
way or Railways from the city of Edinburgh to Leith, and to the 
shore of the Frith of Forth at or near to Newhaven and Trinity, 
all in the county of Edinburgh; and to alter and vary the lines 
and levels of the Railways thereby authorised to be made, and for 
other purposes relating to the said undertaking. 

To amend the acts relating to the South-eastern Railway. 

To alter the line of the North Midiarf@ Railway, and to amend 
the acts relating thereto. 

For dissolving the Croydon, Merstham, and Godstone Iron 
Railway Company. 

To amend the several acts relating to the Preston and Wyre 
Railway and Harbour Company and the Preston and Wyre Dock 
Company, and to consolidate the said Companies. 

To amend the several acts relating to the Preston and Wyre 
Railway and Harbour Company. 

For extending the line of the Railway between London and 
Blackwall called the Commercial Railway, and for amending the 
acts relating thereto. 

To enable the London and Birmingham Railway Company to 
raise a further sum of money. 

For amending and enlarging the provisions of the several acts 
relating to the Great North of England Railway Company, and 
for other purposes relating thereto. 

For enabling the Liverpool and Manchester Railway Company 
to extend the line of the said Railway, and for amending and 
enlarging the powers and provisions of the several acts relating 
to such Railway. 

To amend and enlarge the powers and provisions of the several 
acts relating to the London and Croydon Railway. 

For granting further powers to the London and Greenwich 
Railway Company. 

To amend the acts relating to the Great Western Railway, 
and to raise a further sum of money for the purposes of the said 
undertaking. 

To amend the acts relating to the London and Southampton 
Railway Company, hereafter to be called the London and South- 
western Railway Company, and to make a branch Railway to the 
port of Portsmouth. 

For extending and for altering the line of the Manchester 


— 


to and Leeds Railway, and for making branches therefrom, and for 

the ff amending the acts relating thereto. 

rks #f} For altering and extending the line of the Bristol and Glou- 

ud ff cestershire Railway, and for amending the acts relating thereto. 
For enabling the Slammannan Railway Company to raise a 

vay further sum of money. 

nty To enable the Wishaw and Coltness Railway Company to 

ear ® raise a further sum of money, and to amend the acts relating to 

the said undertaking. 

oe To enable the Ballochney Railway Company to raise a fur- 
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ther sum of money, and to amend the acts relating to the said un- 
dertaking. 

Rivers.—For the improvement of the navigation of the River 
Moy, in the counties of Mayo and Sligo, in Ireland. 

For granting further powers to the Company of Proprietors 
of the Parrett Navigation. 

Canals.—For enabling the Company of Proprietors of the 
Herefordshire and Gloucestershire Canal Navigation to raise a 
further sum of money, and for amending the acts relating thereto. 

For forming a Canal and other works within and near cer- 
tain lands called the West Croft, in the parish of Saint Mary, in 
the town and county of the town of Nottingham. 

For enabling the Company of Proprietors of the Birmingham 
Canal Navigations to make a new cut, and for extending and 
altering some of the provisions of their present act. 

Navieation.—Docks, Hurbours, Piers, §¢.—For making wet 


‘docks and other works at and near to Jarrow Slake within the 


port of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and in the county of Durham, to 
be called the Tyne Docks. 

To alter, amend, and enlarge the powers and provisions of 
two several acts, of the eleventh year of the reign of King George 
IV., and first year of the reign of King William IV., and fourth 
and fifth year of the reign of King William 1V., for improving the 
port and harbour of Perth, and the navigation of the river Tay to 
the said city. 

For further improving and maintaining the harbour of the 
burgh of regality of Fraserburgh, in the county of Aberdeen. 

For extending, improving, regulating, and managing the har- 
bour of the royal burgh of Aberbrothwick, in the county of 
Forfar. 

For more effectually repairing, improving, and maintaining the 
harbour of Eyemouth, in the county of Berwick. 

To enable the Newport Dock Company to raise a further sum 
of money. 

To alter and amend the powers and provisions of an act of 
the fifth year of the reign of His Majesty King William I1V., for 
making and maintaining a pier and other works at Deptford, in 
the county of Kent. 

For enlarging the town quay of the borough of Portsmonth, and 
for improving that portion of the harbour of Portsmouth called the 
Camber. 

Private ReGuLation.—Forty-five petitions for bills were pre- 
sented, of which forty-two received the royal assent. The fol- 
lowing are the only acts under this head which are of public 
interest :— 

To enable the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough 
of Reading, in the county of Berks, to sell certain real estate dis- 
charged from certain liabilities, and to invest the purchase monies 
arising from such sales in the purchase of other real estate, to be 
charged with such liabilities. 
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For altering and amending certain acts relating to the churches 
of Saint Mark, Saint Luke, and Saint Michael, in the borough 
of Liverpool. 

To enable the mayor and commonalty and citizens of the city 
of London to sell building ground in Saint George’s Fields.j;; , 

For the sale of the advowson of the vicarage of Tetbury.: 


XVITI—PUBLIC PETITIONS. 
Session 1839. 


| Parliamentary. 


No. of 
Petitions. 
Bator, in favour ° 
against e e 
Elective Franchise (Ireland), for extension 210 185,616 
Reform of Parliament (England) Act, for altera- 283 
Union with Ireland, for repeal . :s 277 
Universal Suffrage, &c. 1,280,959 


Other Petitions on Parliamentary subjects 1,290 


Ecclesiastical. 


Church of England, for extension . ; 3,052 
Church of Scotland, in support . . 151,836 
, against further endowment 84,542 
Church Discipline Bill, against 274 
Church Establishment (Wales) 9,888 
Church Patronage (Scotland) . ‘ 8,793 
Church Rates, for abolition . 169 
Ecclesiastical Courts, for abolition . 154 
Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues Bill, against. 3,699 
Education (Ireland), against the present system 4,349 
Lord’s Day, for better observance 17,298 
Maynooth College, against further grant ° 51,202 
Roman Catholic Relief Act, for repeal . ° 3,907 


Tithe Commutation Act Amendment Bill, agains 
-- » in favour 

Tithes (Ireland), for abolition . 
Other Petitions relating to Ecclesiastical and Re- 


Colonial, 


Church Establishment (Canada and other colo- 
nies), in support . 
Idolatry (India) e 
Jamaica Government Bill, against ° ° 
,infavour . 
e 


Malta, for a Legislative Council 
——, against immediate innovations 


183 
380 
5,055 


2,702 


23,836 
1,654. 

553 

2,048 


969 
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No. of No. of 

Petitions. Sigs. 

Newfoundland, for inquiry ° 3 4,201 
- , for abolishing House of Assembly 5 146 

Other Petitions on Colonial affairs ° ° 28 1,199 


Corn-laws, for repeal. 
, against repeal 
, for alteration 
Cotton Wool . 
Foreign Apples, 
Foreign Coffee : 
Foreign Sugar 
Foreign Sugar and Coffee 
Foreign Timber ° 
Haytian Coffee 
Post Horse, &c. Duties ° 
Postage, for a low and uniform rate 
sin favour of pr pre measure 
against stampe letter-paper or envelope 
Stage Coach Duties . 
Steam-vessels, against taxation 
Timber Duties 
Tolls on British Vessels at Stade . 
Other Petitions relative to the regulation, re- 
duction, or abolition of Taxes « 


516,568 
318,723 
10,176 
2,555 
1,063 
269 

21 

44 
2.058 
1,075 
224,396 
42,115 
637 

856 
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Miscellaneous.' 


Army ; Presbyterian Church Service 

Bank of Ireland Bill, against 

Black Sea Trade 

Collection of Rates’ Bill, against 

Constables, want of legal provision for payment o 
‘ Copyholds’ Enfranchisement Bill, in favour 
‘against 


‘ 
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vopyright Bill, against 
. in favour . . 
County Courts’ Bill, against. 
:infavour . 
, for compensation 
Designs Copyright Bill, for alteration 
District Prisons’ Bill, against . 
District Sessions’ Bill, against . 
Dogs, against drawing carts. 
Education, for a national system 
———, ‘against any system not founded oj 
the principles of the Established Church 
against proposed Government plan. 388 ,561 
————-, in favour of proposed Government plan 53,382 | 
against the altered plan 2,954 
—, revoking Order in Council y 10,009 
Factories’ Bill, avainst 1,412 


220 
Taxes. 
409 
3,068 
20 
2 
29 
30 
44 
2 763 
4 300 
| 5 234 
19 * 2,592 
78 9,358 
2 571 
Br 57 3,125 
3 43 
4 397 
4 
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Public Petitions, 


Factories’ Bill, for inserting a clause 
Government of Ireland, in support 


against 
Hand-loom Weavers. 
Highways, for alteration of law. 
Highways Bill, against 
Imprisonment for Debt Act, for amendment 
Imprisonment for Debt Act ‘Amendment Bill, in 
favour . 
Inland Warehousing, in favour . 
Inland Warehousing Bill, against . 
Manchester Police Bill, against ° 


Merchant Seamen- 

Metropolis Improvements 

Metropolis Police Bill, against . 

Metropolis Police and Metropolitan Police 

Courts Bills, against 

Mexico and Buenos Ayres ° . 

Ministers, for dismissal . 

Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill, against . 

» in favour 

Poor Law Amendment Act, for alteration 

» for repeal . 

, in support. 

Poor Law Unions (Gilbert’s), for repeal 

against repeal 

Poor Law Commission Continuance Bill, against 

Poor Law Commission Continuance, and ~ 

lection of Rates Bills, against ° 

_ Prisons (Scotland) Bill, against ° 

for alteration . 


Provincial Colleges (Ireland) 
_ Queen’s Printer (Scotland), cone renewal of 


patent e 


for enabling public 
bodies to print Bibles 
Railways, Conductors and Servants =. . 
, conveyance of goods 
———, for free competition . 
for i imposing the tax on byt 
a fixed per centage 


(Ireland), complaining of Report of 

Railway Commissioners . 
for effecting the — 

mendations of the Commissioners . 
, for consideration of plans. 
- » for appointment of a select 

committee 
— » against proposed measure . 
in favour of proposed measure 
» to be included in — 


—— 


plated measure. 


] 
716 
12 
4 
19 
17 
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No. of 
Petitions. 
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No. of 
Sigs. 

2,392 

554,834 
6,341 
222 
1,018 
184 
39 
2,929 
685 

7 5293 
1,908 
1,029 
5,298 


1,065 


794 
8 822 
8,078 
5,228 
5,771 
4,466 

87 

12 


14,289 


“4,928 
94} 
1,019 
378 
37 
1,198 
4,505 
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No. of No. 


Petitions. Sigs. 
Railways (Ireland), for} advancing loans to xt 10 1,345 

isting companies . 
Rating of Tenements Bill, against ° . 21 1,519 
,infavour 12 433 
Sale of Beer Act, for repeal or amendment . 57 6,420 
against repeal 20,757 

Sale of Beer Act, for placing retailers on a foot- 

ing with licensed victua!lers . 
Sale of Beer Bill, against 35, 328 
37,557 


wn & 
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»infavour ‘ 
Spirit Licences (Scotland) Bill, against. . 
in favour’ 
Turnpike Roads, for placing under the manage-} 


ment of Government 
, for alteration of the law 
, relative to debts 
Turnpike Tolls . 


Other Miscellaneous Petitions. 


Owns 


XIX.—PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, &c. 


Tue twelvemonth that has elapsed since our last publication has 


been sae Me of fewer buildings of note than its predecessors, 
-and than we had reason to anticipate, for nothing is as yet even 
determined with regard to one or two rather important architectural 
undertakings which we expected would have been commenced, or 
at least so far determined upon ere now, that we could have spoken 
of their intended plans. The only one which, as far as the choice 
of a design goes, may be said to be definitively settled, is the Nelson 
Monument, purposed to be erected in Trafalgar-square, for which 
about a hundred and fifty drawings and models were sent in td the 
committee, who adjudged the first premium to Mr. Railton, the 
second to Mr. Bailey, the sculptor, and the third to Messrs. Fowler 
and Sievier. But on the designs being publicly exhibited in Mr. 
Rainy’s gallery, in consequence of the dissatisfaction expressed at 
the choice which had been made, the committee consented to throw 
open the competition afresh, two months being the time allowed 
for}preparing other designs, but no further premiums were offered. 
The second exhibition, in which there were several new models, 
&c., in addition to alterations of many of the former designs, took 
place in St. James’s Bazaar, and, on its being closed, the committee 
decided the question by ballot, and the result was again in favour 
of Mr. Railton’s design, namely, a fluted Corinthian column, twelve 
feet in diameter, elevated upon a pedestal enriched with bas-re-_ 
liefs, and raised on a platform or terrace, with steps on each side, . 
and a colossal couchant lion at each angle. The entire height, 
including the statue on the top, (17 feet high,) will be 193 feet. _ 
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~ A large space of ground has for a considerable time past been 
cleared of the buildings between Downing and Fludyer streets, 
preparatory to erecting a very extensive pile for public offices after 
the designs of Mr. Decimus Burton. As yet, however, no part of 
them has been commenced, nor even any foundations laid; and 
all that we have been able to learn is that the contemplated im- 
provements will be upon a scale of such magnitude as to comprise 
a much _ space than the site now cleared away. As we are 
informed, no part of the intended buildings will be in continuation 
of that erected at the north-east angle of Downing-street by Sir 
John Soane, who purposed forming a corresponding range to the 
south, leaving the entrance into Downing-street between them, 
and cutting through the further end of the latter into the Park. 

The Royal Exchange is another work respecting which we hoped 
to be able to communicate some particulars in our present volume, 
but designs were not sent in by competitors until the Ist of Au- 
gust, nor has anything further since transpired on the subject. 
All therefore that is yet positively known is that, according to the 
site to which the plans were to be accommodated, instead of 
being kept entirely clear of the Bank, the Exchange will be ex- 
tended westward nearly if not quite as far as the centre of the 
facade of that edifice; which, let the necessity for it be what it 
may, will hardly be to the advantage of either building, or tend to 
lessen the great irregularity of the open space at the entrance to 
Cornhill.* 

The West of London and Westminster Cemetery at Earl’s Court, 
Brompton, fog which the plans of Mr. B. Baud have obtained the 
preference, promises to be one of the most regular and strictly ar- 
chitectural in its character of any of the places of the kind about 
the metropolis; but it can as yet hardly be spoken of as actually 
commenced, and we must accordingly defer all further notice of it 
for the present. 

As far as the removal of houses is an actual step towards further 
progress, the new street in continuation of Farringdon-street north- 
wards may be said to be begun, and will ultimately be a very 
great improvement, if only as opening a direct communication 
through what is now an exceedingly pent up and wretched neigh- 
bourhood. Similar improvements, some of them very much 
wanted, are projected in other parts of the metropolis. Among 
them is one for forming two streets branching: off from Lower 
Grosvenor-place, Pimlico, one in a direct line to the Thames, 


* While on the eve of going to press, we are now enabled to speak as to the result of 
the competition. The three premiums have been awarded as follows: viz. 
No. 36. William Grellier, £300. 
No. 43. A. Chateauneufand A. Mee, £200. 
No. 37. Sydney Smirke, £100. 
The three referees or judges (Sir KR. Smirke, Mr. Hardwick, and Mr. Joseph Gwilt), 
appointed by the committee to examine and report on all the designs, further named 
five others, viz. Nos. 30, 57, 50, 46, and 27, as next in merjt, or among the most prac- 
ticable, the chief objection, it would seem, against the three last being that not one of 
‘them could be executed without greatly exceeding the sum of £150,000, to which the 
estimates were to be limited. 
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crossing Abingdon-street, and coming a little to the south of the 
new Houses of Parliament > the other leading to the west front of 
the Abbey. A thoroughfare from Coventry-street to Long-acre, 
a second from Oxford-street to Hart-street, Bloomsbury, cutting 
through that dense mass of filth and wretchedness, St. Giles’; a 
third, from the Post-office to Lothbury and the Bank, besides nu- 
merous other projects, have been agitated; nor can there be any 
doubt that they would all be considerable improvements in the 
respective neighbourhoods: for the inconveniences and defects they 
are intended to remedy are so palpable that there is no difficulty 
whatever in suggesting what ought to be done; still we dare not 
flatter ourselves that we shall, fora very long time to come, have to 
speak of any of these schemes as being actually undertaken. 

Neither is it London alone which will in the course of a short 
time afford more subjects for our purpose than are now offered in 
what has been lately done. In Liverpool two buildings of some 
magnitude and cost are about to be erected, both of which it is to 
be hoped will prove great ornaments to the town. For that to be 
called St. George's Hall, the design has been selected ; all, how- 
ever, that we are now able to say respecting it is, that it will be an 
insulated building at the angle of Lime-street and Shaw's Brow, 
and that its south or principal front facing the Haymarket, and 
about 240 feet in extent, will havea colonnade of twelve columns, 
occupying nearly its entire length. That for the new Assize 
Courts, the designs for which are to be sent in January Ist, 1840, 
will also be an insulated structure, (220 by 100 feet,) ‘near to and 
at right angles with the preceding one. 

At Bath, a very extensive pile of building is purposed to be 
erected for an establishment to be called “ Queen’s College ;” and 
according to the lithographs published of the design, (which is by 
Mr. G. P. Manners of that city,) the Norman or round arched 
style is to be adopted throughout, but greatly varied, for, instead of 
being upon one uniform plan, the whole will form an assemblage 
of different masses of building. At Oxford it is intended to erect 
a building for the purposes of a museum and gallery, and should 
it be of a character to add tothe architectural reputation of that seat 
of learning, it will certainly claim our particular attention. 

At Plymouth a spacious public hall is talked of, and a meeting 
was held in August for the purpose of taking the matter into con- 
sideration. According to the designs submitted on that occasion 
by Mr. G. Wightwick, it is proposed that the building should have 
a Corinthian portico towards Lockyer-street, and the hall itself or 
great room would be 100 by 60 feet, and lighted by a series of lan- 
terns in the ceiling. Besides this there would be two other spa- 
cious rooms, viz. 50 by 25 feet each, over the entrance in the east 
front towards Princess-square. It appears, however, that the de- 
sign was submitted merely ‘as an idea to be modified as might 
seem most eligible, or as circumstances might require. 

A new county hospital is about to be commenced very-shortly at 
Dorchester, from the designs of Mr. B. Ferrey, upon a piece of 
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ground at the west extremity of the town, which has been liberally 
given by Robert Williams, Esq. of Bridehead. The building will 
be in the later Tudor style, and though intended at first to receive 
only forty patients, is so planned as to provide for enlargement 
whenever required. 

There seems, therefore, to be much in store for us, independently 
of other undertakings of which no intelligence has yet reached us. 
In the mean while we have to report what has actually been done; 
and to commence with referring to what was mentioned in our last 
volume, we find, now that it is completed, that St. Luke's church, 
in Rerwick-street, does not prove by any means so good a piece of 
architecture, as, judging from what it at first promised to become, 
we had anticipated, which remark we ought to make in justice to 
ourselves, because we find that our first expressed opinion has 
since been quoted as sufficient authority for commending the de- 
sign now that the building is completed. The open work parapet 
is certainly Gothic in pattern, but in all respects quite at variance 
with the style, and the open spaces are so disproportionally large as 
to cause it to look exceedingly poor and weak. The lowermost 
part of the building is, perhaps, still more reprehensible, inasmuch 
as it consists of an open area with sash windows towards it, like 
the kitchen floor of an ordinary London dwelling-house. Un- 
doubtedly, there being such area has been matter of necessity 
rather than choice, but it surely was for the architect to have over- 
come what difficulty it occasioned in the design, either by screening 
that incongruous part of the structure, or, if that could not be 
done, by giving the whole a consistent character. _ 

The two hotels facing the Birmingham Railway terminus, 
Euston-square, are now completed, and, although merely plain 
brick buildings, aid very much by their regularity and mass the 
general appearance of the propyleum itself, when viewed as form- 
ing the background between them. An hotel has also been lately 
completed and opened opposite the Southampton Railway termi- 
nus, near Vauxhall bridge, which latter building we may take 
this opportunity of observing is a very good piece of Italian design, 
(by Mr. Tite,) presenting a facade with a loggia of tive arches 
resting upon square pillars, and forming open arcades of lofty pro- 
portions. Excepting the substitution of square columns or pillars 
for piers, there is no other particularity than that the whole is par- 
ticularly bold and well marked ; perfectly simple, yet free from 
any of that disagreeable baldness which has been sometimes mis- 
taken for simplicity. . 

Although not claiming notice as a public building, that just 
erected in Wellington-street North, for Bielfeld’s ‘ Papier Maché 
Works,’ is too conspicuous and remarkable an object for us to pass it 
by unmentioned. Independently of its mass and loftiness, its colour 
alone serves toattract attention to it, it being of red brick with 
stone or stone-like quoins and dressings. The lower part consists 
of a lofty basement, comprising large shop windows on the ground 
_ floor, and an entresol above them, set within compartments formed 
_ by rusticated piers, four of which are on the longer side > Exeter- 
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street, and one in the end or front towards Wellington-street. Over 
each of the compartments is a window on the first floor, and a small 
triple window in each of the upper floors; and the whole is termi- 
nated by an attic or parapet of red brick, with white rustics, corre- 
sponding with the piers below. We do not make it any objection 
to the design that it is altogether different from what we are accus- 
tomed to behold, yet we are of opinion that the architect has mis- 
taken oddity for originality, and that having ventured so far out 
of the beaten track, he should have ventured much further. At pre- 
sent it looks asif he had been alarmed at his own temerity: there is 
a tameness in many respects, which contrasts anything but agree- 
ably with the licence that has been indulged in, in others. The 
dressings to the windows on the first floor are fantastic, without 
possessing any of that richness which would excuse their freakish- 
ness ; while the two upper tiers of windows have a much meaner 


‘look than there was any occasion for giving them; at all events, 


they should have had stone-quoining or ashler facing along their 
sides, as well as stone lintels and sills, if only for the sake of ex- 
tending the white colour more uniformly ; and for the same reason 
the parapet should have had deeper coping mouldings, for at pre- 
sent the parts between the white rusticated breaks, has a singu- 
larly mean and unfinished appearance. But the most glaring defect 
of all, because obvious to every one, is the leaving a narrow strip 
of the building to show itself between the Wellington-street front 
and the adjoining houses. If it could not be included in the former, 
the only proper alternative was to make it correspond with the 
latter, and not let it disfigure the whole of that part of the design 
as it now does. 

Berutem Hospitat.—Very extensive additions and improve- 
ments (first commenced in July, 1838) have just been made to this 
building, after the designs of Mr. Sydney Smirke; whereby not 
only accommodation for 166 more patients, or nearly as many again 
as the whole establishment was at first intended to receive (viz. 
198), has been provided, but a better mode of classification has 


- been effected, and each class of patients has now its own separate 


place for both out-door and in-door exercise. Each wing or rather 
extreme pavilion of the front has been carried out sixty-four feet 
further, six more windows on each floor being added to it, so that 
the entire length is now extended to 697 feet. The ground in 
front has also been greatly improved, and the portico now shows 
itself to considerable advantage from the entrance, owing to the 
garden being contracted so as to form a separate fore-court imme- 
diately connected with the central portion of the building, screened 
and planted off from the grounds between the wings and front 
garden. Two additional wings (one story high) have also been 
erected in the rear, at right angles with the main building, so as 
to inclose an inner court or garden, as wide as the centre compart- 
ment of the front, and upwards of 200 feet in depth. The western . 
one of these wings or wards is for noisy male patients, the eastern 
one for noisy female ditto. The cells vary in size from 104 feet by 
8, to 113 by 94; and the width of the galleries for in-door exercise 
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is 144 feet in the ‘main building, and 10} in the rear buildings. 
‘The roofs are wholly of iron and slate ; and all the ceilings of brick 
and slate, except those of the galleries, which are vaulted with 
tire-stone. Thus every part of the new buildings is perfectly fire- 
proof. Due attention has also been paid to effectually warming 
all the different buildings, Howden’s warm air-stoves being. em- 
ployed for the main edifice, while the new wards in the rear are 
warmed by hot water, according to Price and Manby’s principle. 
Similar care has been given to securing proper ventilation, for 
which purpose each of the new cells is provided with a separate flue. 
In those in the main building these flues are worked in the walls 
and carried up to the roof, where they discharge themselves; in 
the two other buildings they are made to communicate by means 
of horizontal shafts, with a large vertical brick shaft, which being 
kept heated by the ‘flue of the boiler of the warm baths in each 
ward, a strong upward draft of air is occasioned. Both warm and 
cold water are amply supplied to each wing; the latter being 
pumped up by a three-horse power engine, from the wells which 
have been sunk for that purpose. The whole cost is between 
£24,000 and £25,000. 


Cuurcuss, 


According to the Nineteenth Annual Report of the Church 
Commissioners, eighteen churches, affording, accommodation for 
16,000 persons, including 9773 free sittings, have been completed 
since their preceding Report ; and eighteen others, several of which 
are in an advanced state, are now in progress, and will provide 
altogether 17,156 sittings, out of which number 9949 will be free. 
Plans for eight other churches have been approved of; and con- 
ditional grants of money have been made tothirty-eight parishes and 
townships in aid of erecting churches and chapels, as also for 
providing sites for others in forty-six different places. Laudable, 
. however, as their exertions have been with regard to their main 
object, it must be confessed that the regulations enforced by. the 
Commissioners are not at all calculated to improve the style of our 
church architecture, for very few of those erected under their 
authority possess any merit of design,—many quite the reverse, 
and are stamped not only by a sordid parsimony which is suffered 
to obtrude itself most offensively, but by a vulgarity of taste which 
economy neither calls for nor excuses ; for, instead of unaffected 
homeliness of character, the predominating expression of such 
buildings is ostentatious meanness. It is, therefore, with consider- 
able satisfaction we learn that many influential individuals are now 
exerting themselves in endeavouring to work an improvement in 
our protestant ecclesiastical architecture, and that the present 
-Bishop of Salisbury approves of their views, and is anxious to 
promote them throughout his diocese. Besides greater attention to 
architectural style and design generally, execution included, it is 
‘intended to abolish those piled up galleries which of themselves are 
‘sufficient to spoil and disfigure the most perfect piece of interior 
‘architecture ;—at least no one has yet succeeded in rendering 
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them at all tolerable to the eye, or better than encumbering ex- 
crescences. It is also proposed to substitute handsome open seats 


of a character with the rest of the design, for the present practice of 


pewing churches. 

The church of St. Peter at Compton Vallance, near Dorchester, 
in the diocese of Salisbury, is now rebuilding in strict conformity 
with the above principles, and will reflect equal credit on the 
taste and liberality of Robert Williams, Esq., the member for 
Dorchester, at whose sole cost the whole will be completed. No 
expenseis spared, for the whole is of Hambdon Hill stone ; and the 
tower, porch, and chancel are also groined in stone. The roof of 
the nave is of British oak timber, as are likewise all the seats: and 
these latter will be carved and finished with stall ends. The 
pulpit is of carved stone: the altar of Caen stone, and the altar 
steps of Manx marble. The three windows of the apsis, as also 
those of the chancel, are entirely filled with rich stained glass - 
executed by Williment. The style of architecture adopted by the 
architect (Mr. B. Ferrey) is the later Gothic or perpendicular 
English. Although by no means large, (the internal dimensions 
not exceeding 80 feet by 21,) this church is of very superior quality 
both as to design, material, construction, and style of fitting up; 
and moreover in one respect appears to possess considerable 
magnitude, owing to its unusual comparative length. We ma 
here also mention the Rectory House at the same place. which has 
been lately rebuilt by Mr. Ferrey, in the Tudor style, and one 
feature of which is a porch with an oriel above it rising to the 
summit of the general elevation. 

Another work by the same architect, and in the same style of 
Gothic as the preceding church, is the church of All Saints, at 
Chadstock, near Axminster. The exterior is of flint with stone 
quoins. The pulpit and altar screen are both of stone, and the 
latter forms a series of niches. The windows of the chancel are of 
painted glass by Williment. 

St. Peter's, Park Street, Bankside.—This church and the par- 
sonage house and schools (by Mr. Chr. Edmonds, architect) make 
altogether a rather striking architectural group: nor is it, perhaps, 
any particular disadvantage to it, that it presents itself suddenly 
on teen ane the corner of a narrow and crooked street, going along 
from Blackfriars Bridge to Southwark Bridge. 

- Only a part of the school building is shown in our view, for it 
poles out again in the east front, facing the tower of the church. 

e church itself, which is built of grey brick and stone, is in a 
very plain style of pointed architecture, with the exception of the 
porch on the south side, in a much later and more ornamental 
style than the rest. Externally, however, it is upon the whole a 
very respectable and decent production; but the same cannot 
 aeryad be said of the interior, for that is not only exceedingly 

d and plain, but mean and ugly; sufficiently dismal without 
being at all solemn. The fiat plastered ceiling with diagonal lines 

oduced by lath-like rods, the wide galleries, and the mean- 
Jookin g windows beneath them, forming the lower compartments 
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of the external windows, and by the total absence of all finish. The 
church was consecrated November 7th. It measures internally 80 
feet by 46, and affords 1200 sittings, about one-third of which are 
free. The cost was 4,671. 

Trinity Church, Blackheath Hill, which was referred to in our 
last volume, as having been then recently begun, from the designs 
of Mr. J. W. Wild, is in the earlier pointed style, of which it 
exhibits some good details, besides much that is both unusual and 
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effective in the disposition antl general combination, owing to the 
apsis being made to project between the towers; a novelty in the 
design not perfectly arbitrary, because, although inclining con- 
siderably towards the south, the end of the building facing the 
road, may be called the east, consequently is the one which, in 
conformity with custom, is appropriated to the altar; while, as the 
main street or road immediately passes it, it was almost matter of 
necessity that the principal entrances should be towards the latter. 
Perhaps it has been fortunate for the architect that the difficulties 
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of the site forced upon him this peculiarity in his plan, since it has 
led to a strikingly picturesque physiognomy in the elevation of this 
principal front of the building, and to an exceedingly pleasing 
contrast of forms, and play of light and shade; and, as far as the 
latter is concerned, it is no small advantage that, instead of facing 
due east, this end has partly a south aspect. At the same time 
we must remark that the homeliness of the material employed 
detracts in some degree from the effect of the design; for being 
constructed almost entirely of yellow brick—even the spires, with 
no other stonework than in a few of the mouldings, the building is 
not only unpleasing in colour, but has also a certain heaviness not 
apparent in a mere drawing of it. It further strikes us that the 
design required to be executed upon a somewhat larger scale, 
since the structure itself looks smaller than the view we had pre- 
viously seen of it led us to expect. 

The extreme length of the interior is 96 feet; and the length, 
including the aisles (which do not extend quite to the north-west 
end), is 56 feet. These aisles are divided from the body of the 
church by five arches on each side. It is to be regretted that, as 
- in nearly every one of our lately built churches, the extreme 
economy fo upon the architect with regard to the fittings-up, 
has so cramped him, as to render it impossible for him to aim at that 
consistency of character he would else have produced. The 
timber roof, however, and the apsis with an altar screen, and three 
lofiy windows filled with stained glass (viz., those seen in the 
= view), serve to produce, as far as they go, a pleasing 

ect, 

The cost will not exceed 4,400/., which, considering the nature 
of the design, and that the church will contain 1200 persons, 
is remarkably moderate. 

The new Church of St. Lawrence, in the High Street, at 
Southampton, which is now being erected upon the site of the 
- former one, is a favourable specimen of the talents of the: same 
architect, and, like the preceding, has somewhat of a foreign 
character. 

Notwithstanding that the frontage towards the street is “very 
inconsiderable—not more than 35 feet—and that the situation 
itself would be considered by many rather unfavourable in con- 
sequence of the body of the church being inclosed by houses, 
Mr. Wild has here produced. a finely composed architectural 
object, contrasting admirably with those around it, and possess- 
ing in an eminent degree both stability and lightness, the but- 
tresses clustering around the angles of the tower causing the 
whole to seem to taper upwards from its very base. Although 
the forms are simple in themselves, they are so combined as to 
produce much variety and considerable richness without. The 
porch is of Caen stone, as are likewise some few of the mouldings, 
but all the rest is faced. with white Southampton bricks. The 
interior will be 30 feet wide, by 85 long, 27 feet of which length 
will be a vaulted chancel, and the rest be covered by an open 
timber framed roof. The building was begun in August last, 
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and is expected to be completed by Christmas, 1840. Although 
the present contract does not include the upper part of the tower, 
and the spire, the funds not being at the time sufficient; yet 
from the exertions now making in behalf of the building, by the 
Rev. E. Horne, the rector, it is hoped that not only the exterior 
will be finished according to the original design, but that it 
will be possible to accomplish more in regard to the interior 
fittings up than was at first contemplated. 

Snenton ‘Church, Notts, which was consecrated on the 27th 
of September last, is a very plain though substantial edifice, in 
the early pointed style, from the designs of Messrs. Rickman and 
Hussey. It is in the form of across with a square tower 90 feet 
high, at the intersection of the transept. The internal dimensions 
are 120 feet in length, by 28 in width, and 33 in height, and the 
transept 72 feet by 28. It contains 1240 sittings, 800 of 
which are free ; and the total cost of building and furnishing was 
4,7002. 

Wimborne Minster, Dorsetshire-—The very extensive repairs 
and restorations which have been going on for the last three or 
four years, and which are now just completed, have greatly in- 
creased the splendour of this interesting edifice. Five stained 
glass windows, executed by Williment, have been put up at the 
altar end of the church; of which the three at the east end were 
presented by Mr. Bankes, the one on the north side of the altar 
by the Earl of Devon, and the opposite, on the south, by the Duke 
of Beaufort. 

Leamington.—St. Mary's Chapel, which has just been erected 
from the designs of Mr. J. G. Jackson, is a building in the later 
Gothic style, with a tower at its west end, and six windows be- 
tween buttresses on its north and south sides. The interior is 
capable of containing about 900 persons. | 

Derby.—When the spire shall have been completed, the new 
Catholic church will be a very superior modern specimen of Gothic 
architecture, and highly creditable both to the abilities of Mr. 
Welby Pugin by whom it was. designed, and the liberal taste of 
his employers. It stands upon a kind of terrace, raised about 
six or seven feet above the level of the street, and forming a fore- 
court, inclosed by buildings in the domestic Gothic style, flankin 
the front of the church. The elevation of the latter is divid 
into three compartments, the middle one of which contains the 
door, with a spacious window over it, consisting of five transomed 
lights, with rich tracery in the head. Above this window, is a 
canopied niche containing a statue, at the height where this 


division of the front begins to rise above the roof of those on each | 


side of it, and constitutes the tower. This latter bears much 
general similarity to that of Magdalen College, Oxford. Like that, 


its upper story has two windows on each side, with a rich em-. 
panelled frieze above them, surmounted by highly; decorated 
battlements. From the buttresses at the angles rise lesser spires 


or pinnacles, with flying buttresses extending from them. diago- 


hally tothe spire, and where they unite with it, is 2 sort of pine 
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nacled tabernacle on each of the four alternate faces. The angles 
of the spire are crocketted ; and it is enriched in the course of its 
height with two bands of tracery or panel work. The interior 
consists of a nave with a series of clerestory windows above the 
arches opening into the side aisles. The nave has a roof of open 
timber work, of good design; but the chancel and apsis is vaulted 
with stone ; and the same part of the church is further distin- 
guished by three lofty magnificent windows of stained glass. 
Though it is far from being profusely decorated, what ornaments 
this interior possesses are all of excellent character and well 
finished ; while, what is greatly in favour of the effect of the en- 
semble is, that the architecture is not disfigured and encumbered 
by those frightful galleries with which most of our churches are 
blocked up, and on which no pains are bestowed so as to render 
them if not agreeable features, at least less offensive ones. The 
‘whole building is constructed substantially of stone; nor does 
economy appear to have been allowed to interfere in any degree 
with architectural effect, therefore whatever the cost of material 
and workmanship may eventually be, it will certainly have been 
well bestowed, because a really good piece of architecture will 
have heen produced. 
- Manchester.—The Unitarian Chapel, the’ first stone of which 
was laid 8th of September 1837, and which was opened for divine 
service in the beginning of September 1839, is, though of far 
less pretension than the preceding, a handsome stone edifice of 
good design, in the later style of English ;Gothic, by Mr. C. 
Barry, whose taste and abilities had been previously displayed 
at Manchester in the Royal Institution, and Atheneum, which 
latter was described in our volume for_1837. The west or 
entrance front consists of a porch, with a large window above it, 
and terminates in a sharply pointed gable; while at the angles 
are_massive stone buttresses surmounted by crocketted pinnacles. 
Each of the side elevations is divided by buttresses into seven 
bays, each containing a single window; and that of the east end 
has a circular window in its upper part, over a projecting portion 
of the edifice, consisting of the vestry and committee room. The 
interior is 73 feet by 37, and has no galleries except at the west 
end, where they are recessed over the inner porch or lobby, owing 
to which circumstance they seem rather to give additional space 
to than at all encroach upon or encumber the body of the building. 
York.—Though somewhat larger than the preceding, its di- 
mensions being 90 feet by 68, the Wesleyan Methodist Centenary 
Chapel (the first stone of which was laid October Ist, 1839) will 
be greatly inferior as a work of architecture, the design being in 
that tasteless pseudo-Grecian style which has brought the very 
name of Greek architecture into disrepute among us. The eleva- 
tion has a tetrastyle Jonic portico, and nothing further, that at ail 
partakes of the style so aimed at, all the rest being made up of © 
ordinary doors and windows. We had hoped that the public were 


by this time fairly sickened of porticos exhibited after that ridicu- 
lous fashion. , 
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Keswick Church, lately erected by Mr. Salvin, is a stone edifice 
in the“early pointed style, of about the time of Henry II., with a 
tower, surmounted by a low spire, and a small octagonal building, 
attached to the south side of the church, for a vestry room. This 
latter is covered by a very steep, or spire-shaped roof, and forms a 
very striking feature in the design, to which it imparts a great 
. degree of picturesque variety. This church was commenced by 
the late John Marshall, jun., Esq., and has been completed by his 
widow. It is not capable of containing more than 412 persons, 
viz., 48 in pews and 364 in free seats. Cost, 6,280/. 

Darlington Church, another work by the same architect, is very 
different in design, being a long and low, but high-roofed struc- 
ture, of rather primitive character, with small and plain pointed 
windows, at irregular intervals, and a square tower (in which is a 
porch) on the north side. It was built by subscriptions and dona- 
tions for the sum of 3,254/.; yet, although the cost is little more 
than half that of the preceding building, it is capable of accommo- 
dating more than double the number of persons, viz., 1,010; 410 
in pews and 600 in free sittings. 

Dukinfield, Cheshire, New Presbyterian (Unitarian) Chapel.— 
We regret exceedingly that the description of this building was not 
received till after all our woodcuts were executed, and it was too late 
to make any addition to them: we must therefore reserve the draw- 
ing for our next volume, where it will with equal propriety find a 
place, as the structure itself can as yet hardly be saidto exist; al- 
though, had circumstances permitted, we should have communicated 
it without delay, it being a very superior design,—well conceived and. 
well treated, and free from any of that fiimsiness, feebleness, and 
littleness, which mark so many attempts at imitating our ancient 
architecture, wherein only its more prominent forms are loosely 
represented, while all that belongs to the very constitution of the 
style professed to be followed is neglected. The first stone of the 
‘building, which is from the designs of Mr. Richard Tattersall, 
architect of Manchester, was laid as recently as 26th of last June, 
consequently the works are not far advanced at present, on which 
account the following description applies, only prospectively to the 
structure, it being that of the design, not of what is yet actually 
executed. Unlike what has hitherto been customary in places of 
worship not belonging to the established church, both the style 
and character are strictly ecclesiastical, and that moreover in an 
eminent degree, at the same time with sufficient distinction, owing 
to the absence of tower or steeple of any kind. So far from being 
at all prejudicial to the design, we suspect that the omission of 
such feature has been decidedly advantageous, not only inasmuch 
as it causes the edifice to appear like a large chapel instead of a 

small church, but because it has enabled the architect to apply, 
in suitably finishing up and decorating the whole exterior, what 
would else have been required for merely erecting the usual appen- 
dage alluded to, and which is seldom allowed to contribute any- 
thing towards architectural beauty, except it be at the expense of all 
the rest. Hence, for the very reason that it so far makes much 
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less pretension than usual, this chapel is all the more striking, the 
careful attention bestowed on every part forming a highly favour- 
able contrast to what is, most unfortunately, the prevalent practice, 
and which defrauds so many buildings of the merit they might 
else possess, rendering them wholly unfit to stand the test of 
examination and close inspection. 

The chapel at Dukinfield is to be entirely faced externally with 
the best Yorkshire stone, and will be 94 feet in length by 50 in its 
general width, but 61 through the transept, whose ends conse- 
quently project but very slightly beyond the rest of the structure 
in the lower part, or plan, although it gives a marked cruciform 
appearance to the whole, owing to the aisles being lower than the 
transept and body of the edifice, buth which have clerestory win- 
dows above the roof of the aisles. The entrance end or front 
consists of a single compartment in width, crowned by a gable, and 
flanked by particularly bold grouped buttresses, from which rise 
(where the gable commences) small octagonal turrets, terminating 
in pinnacles or small spires surmounted by finials. It is not 
easy to describe intelligibly, without the aid of a drawing, the plan 
and design of those features, the diversity of light and shadow they 
produce, orthe happy architectural expression they give to the whole 
front, that of strength and breadth below, where they may be said 
to spread out upon the ground, and that of tapering lightness and 
decoration above ; we must therefore leave them to be shown in the 
view we purpose giving next time. The whole of the space between 
these buttresses in the lower part of the front is occupied by three 
doorways, each of which is enriched with clustered shafts and carved 
mouldings within its splayed sides and head, and crowned by a 
hood or pediment, filled in with circles and trefoils, and surmounted 
by a finial. The pediment of the larger or centre doorway is 
loftier than the others, rising up against the window, in such 
manner, however, that, instead of coming at all before the aperture, 
or detaching itself at its summit from the rest of the stone work, 
the inclined planes of its ridge die off against the deep sloping and 
moulded sill of that window. The doors themselves will be of oak, 
not panelled, but covered with ornamental iron scroll work and 
foliage. According to the design, the window above the doors (the 
only one in the front) will be of unusually excellent character, 
with shafted mullions, and with shafts and enriched mouldings 
along its sides or jambs, continued as arched mouldings around its 
head, besides which there will be weather mouldings, forming a 
hood resting upon corbel heads. The window itself may be de- 
scribed as consisting of fuur lights produced by two primary arches 
rising from the large clustered centre mullion, each of which com- 
prises two secondary arches, springing from the lesser intermediate 
mullions. The heads of the two principal divisions, as well as 
that of the whole window, or the space above them, are filled with 
circles ; the two smaller ones divided into six foils, while the upper 
and larger one is formed by two intersecting triangles into a 
variety of smaller compartments of the same shape, inclosing a 
foiled circle in the centre. Within the gable above the window 
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will be the clock dial, so designed as to produce very much the 
effect of a small wheel window or rosette. Few as are the features 
introduced into this design, both as a general composition and with 
regard to its individual parts, it is strikingly superior to almost 
every other modern specimen of its class, upon the same scale, 
that we are acquainted with. 

This front is of a later style than that of the rest of the building, 
partaking of that which is named decorated English, while the 
other sides belong to the earlier pointed; yet such difference of 
character is not only warranted by precedent, but has been made 
more to enhance than to detract in any degree from the effect of the 
whole. Though not so rich, the other elevations are by no means 
. neglected ; if of decoration they have little, they have of expression 

a great deal. We too often find that while the original forms and pat- 
terns are followed, and that, perhaps, only in particular features, the 
character which should attend them is altogether lost; all that con- 
stitutes the very spirit of the style is disregarded ; the very forms 
themselves are debased and corrupted by being impoverished, 
and mawkish insipidity becomes substituted for vigour. Such is 
not the case here, at least will not be, should the design be faith- 
fully adhered to, and no curtailment of ittake place. As it is our 
intention to give a view of the building in our next volume, we 


postpone further remarks anda description of the interior until 
that opportunity. 


Bull.DINGS CONNECTED WITH ART, SCIENCE, &c. 


Cambridge—The New University Libraries, §c—In our 
volume for 1837 it was briefly stated that this pile was about to 
be commenced from the designs of Mr. Cockerell, the successful 
competitor among the four architects to whom the competition was 
limited, the other three being Messrs. Wilkins, D. Burton, and 
Rickman. The designs had been under consideration for several 
years before the one chosen was finally decided upon, and the work 
actually begun; namely, from as far back as 1828, and during the 
nine years which so elapsed the intended building was a subject of 
great interest and much discussion among the members of the 
university, and several pamphlets appeared relative to it, Tr 
their circulation does not seem to have extended much beyond the 
immediate sphere of the writers, nor have any of them ever fallen 
in our way. Most assuredly it was an occasion that called for 
mature deliberation, and the exercise of judgment and taste, it 
being one of more than merely local concern—of national as well 
as public importance ; the building being intended to contain the 
University Schools for the four faculties, Divinity, Law, Arts, and 
Physics, extensive museums and theatres for lectures on the 
ground-floor, and on the upper one a range of libraries, 706 feet in 
their entire extent, and capable of receiving 500,000 volumes. 
The means, however, for accomplishing such an undertaking have 
been limited, the funds actually at command being comparatively 
small, altogether inadequate but for the contributions and subscrip- 


tions of resident members and others who have not been backward 
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in affording their pecuniary assistance. Still for the want of 
ampler means at the outset, the works have not proceeded so 
quickly as they else might have done, in consequence of which a 
long time will yet have to elapse before the whole design shall be 
completed, the portion finished at present being only the north 
side, or that part of the plan which is distinguished by being darker 
than the rest. The locality is clearly enough expressed in the plan 
itself, A A being the north side of King’s College Chapel, B the west 
end of the Senate House, C Senate House passage, and D Clare 
Hall ; consequently the east front and portico of the building will oc- 
cupy the site of the old library, and the inner court with the rest of: 
the buildings will be erected upon the Old Court of King’s College, 
purchased some years ago for that purpose. As a scale of dimen- 
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sions, it may be stated that the court, or quadrangle’ within ‘the 
building, is 100 feet across, from north to south, and about 90 in 
the other direction, consequently the whole will be 213 feet by 188, 
that is, on its south and east sides, since, owing to the irregular 
disposition of the buildings facing the west side, it was impossible, 
without removing some of them, to make the north front as lon 

as the south one. A more serious consequence will be that the 
west front will not only be cut up into separate parts, but that it 
will form a sharp angle with the south one, prejudicial to the shape 
of the rooms within, and likely, we conceive, to produce a very 
disagreeable effect in any view of the building from the south- 
west. It appears to us that the design calls for some further re- 
vision in this respect, and that, whether consent would be given to 
its being done or not, it would, in an architectural point of view, 
be a decided improvement were the south side to be extended 
westward, so that the centre of that facade would coincide with 
that of the opposite building—King’s College Chapel ;—that is, 
were the part we have marked with the letters ¢ c, carried on as 
far as dd, so as to form merely a narrow return at the west end, 
which would shut out from view all the disagreeable, irregularity 
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of the rest of that side, while, as a considerable addition would 
thus be made internally, that irregularity might in turn be abated 
by reducing it somewhat, so as to make that part of the building 
of uniform breadth, from the angle e. The east front will have a 
portico, or rather a colonnade: for, as the number of columns is 
uneven, we presume it is not intended to havea pediment; but of 
what order it is to be we do not know, neither can we speak as to 
any of the external elevations, not even of the portion now done, 
except that there is a single order of Corinthian pilasters towards 
the court. This finished portion, as will have been seen by the 

neral plan, consists of the north range of the building, a section 
of which on the line a 6 of that plan is here given ; as is likewise a 
plan of a part of the upper floor, which shows that that library is 
formed into compartments along its side by piers or ant, with 
detached square pillars before them. } 


It is also divided off—at both ends, we presume—by Tonic columns, 
supporting an arch concentric with that of the ceiling. The side 
compartments, or recesses, are also arched so as to form arcs 
doubleaur, intersecting the vaulting of the ceiling. Each of these 
recesses contains a window, and just above the windows comes a 
stone gallery (the floor of which is shown in the section), and over 
that another range of windows within the arches and above the 
cornice. The dimensions of this gallery, or library, are 160 feet by 
40, or 25 between the pillars, and 36 high. On the tloor beneath 
it is the museum of natural history (chiefly geology and botany), 
of the same length and width, but lower, the height being 20 feet, 
and in the centre is an opening in the floor, admitting a view down 
into another part of the museum in the basement. The whole is 
of stone, chiefly Portland, externally, and every part fire-proof, the 
floors being throughout of brick, supported on stone pillars and 
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iron beams. We shall have occasion to speak again of this building 
as it proceeds, and may then be able to describe it more circum- 
stantially. 

British Museum.—The improvements in and additions to this 
building continue in active progress, and that portion of the 
northern building which has been continued westward sixty feet 
is now rapidly approaching completion: this will be appropriated 
partly to the enlargement of the library. A new gallery of mine- 
ralogy, and two others for zoology, the former on the north side, 
the latter on the south side, at the west end of the northern 
range of building, will, it is expected, be opened to the public 
within a few months, or as soon as it shall be possible to complete 
the scientific arrangements. These galleries are commodiously 
and tastefully fitted up with"mahogany cases. 

Swansea.—Royal Institution of South Wales was first esta- 
blished four or five years ago under the name of the Swansea 
Literary and Philosophical Institution, but on application being 
officially made last year (1838) to Her Majesty, it was permitted to 
assume its present title; and shortly afterwards the new building 
was begun (from the designs of Mr. F. Long, of Liverpool), the 
first stone being laid 24th August, 1838. It stands quite de- 
_ tached from any other buildings, on a piece of ground granted by 

the corporation, with its principal or north front facing Mount, 
the chief thoroughfare in the town, and its east end in a line with 
Adelaide-place. .It is 100 feet from east to west, consequently 
that is the extent of the principal front, but the plan not forming 
a regular parallelogram, the depth of the building varies: while, 
therefore, the east end is 44 feet wide, the other is only 30, and 
the south makes no pretensions to architectural design as the 
other three elevations do. Although the situation affords a sufficient 
reason wherefore the north side should be made one of the fronts, 
still that is no reason wherefore the other should not have been 
made a front at all, it being by far the best aspect for architec- 
tural effect; and ifthe funds for the building would not allow of 
its being done at first, the design might easily have been so 
arranged in the first instance that the completion of the plan and 
the finishing of that elevation could have been carried into effect 
afterwards, whenever the means for doing so should have been 
provided. Had that been done, in course of a shorter or longer 
time, a structure in every respect superior might have beets 
obtained ; for, as may be seen by the plan given in the annual 
report of the council, 1839, the plan itself might have been 
materially improved, had it been arranged with some view to the 
future accommodation likely to be required, as well as to that for 
which there was immediate occasion. It is true the building can 
at any time be enlarged on that side, and in such manner like- 
wise that the south front shall extend beyond the ends of the 
present building; still the other would have been not only the 
more economical course, but that which would have been likely to 
ensure the accomplishment of what was aimed at by it. After 


these remarks, which perhaps will not be received with particular 
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gratitude, we pass on to the elevations, the description of which 
will not detain us very long. That of the north front has a 
prostyle portico of four fluted Grecian Ionic columns, which order 
is continued in ante, between which are three windows on each 
side of the portico, with panels above them, the rooms on the upper 
floor being lighted by skylights in the roof. The entablature 
has an architrave of three facize, and a dentelled cornice, and is 
surmounted by a very deep blocking course. The portico, which 
has a low pediment, is elevated five feet and a half above the 
level of the pavement, and has therefore both a flight of steps 
externally, and others between the surbases or socle blocks on 
which the columns stand. The circumstance of its being thus 
raised conduces greatly to the effect of the portico, which has 
also the advantage of having no windows within it. On the 
other hand, the door is by no means in keeping with the portico 
itself, being exceedingly plain, merely with a simple knee’d ar- 
chitrave, like those of the windows, nor is it at all improved by 
there being a head light in it; which might have been dispensed 
with, and light admitted through the door panels, had these latter 
been filled in either with ornamental perforated metal-work, or 
plate-glass alone. The east end of the building is only a con- 
tinuation of the design of the front, consisting of three windows 
between ante: the other has only a single window between 
coupled antz. On the right or east side of the vestibule is the 
theatre 38x35 (independently of the large segmental recess for 
the lecturer) and 20 high; and behind it is the laboratory 18 x 14. 
On the opposite side of the vestibule is the library, 38 x 24, and 
17°7’ high. The rooms on the upper floor consist of three over 
the theatre, viz., the museum of zoology, 38 x24 and 14°6! high; 
that of antiquities, 22x 13°6, and a smalf council-room ; and of 
the museum of geology and mineralogy over the library. With 
the exception of the south side, the exterior of the building is of 
Bath stone. The contract was for 2,950/. 

Bath.—The Mechanics’ Institute, just erected at the corner of 
Charlotte-street, Queen’s Square, after the designs of Mr. James 
Wilson, presents a handsome-looking elevation in the usual 
modern Greek style, without any peculiar merit to stamp it as a 
design. The front is about 70 feetin width and 40 in height ; and 
the middle consists of a loggia, an Ionic distyle in antis, within 
which is a pedimented doorway, with a panel over it containing a 
coat of arms. Each of the sides has two windows between coupled 
ante ; that is, one on each floor, the lower one of which is the 
largest, and divided into three compartments ; and these windows 
are the only ones in the front, for, very properly, there are no 
apertures of the kind within the loggia. Above the entablature, 
the elevation is finished by a podium and figure over the loggia, 
and balustrades on each side of it. The principal apartments 
consist of a library, reading-room, and museum, on the ground floor ; 
and on the upper one a leeture-room capable of containing: six 
hundred persons. 
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MIsceELLANEOUS BUILDINGS. 


Reform Club-house.—Hitherto the Travellers’ Club-house has 
been considered by far the most tasteful building of its class, and 
a- happy specimen of that peculiar Italian style which has little in 
common with the socalled Palladian, to which it is greatly superior, 
and, as there treated by Mr. Barry, shows itself capable of ex- 
pressing so much, that it has well deserved to be selected as the 
first subject in the “ Studies and Examples of the Modern School 
of English Architecture.” But it will now be thrown somewhat 
into the shade by the more extensive and loftier edifice of the new 
club-house adjoining it, which is also the work of the same archi- 
tect, who obtained it by competition, one, however, that was ex- 
ceedingly limited, only three other gentlemen‘having been applied 
i: for designs, viz. Mr. Cockerell, Mr. Sydney‘Smirke, and Mr. 

ore. 

Although it immediately adjoins the Travellers’, neither the 
street nor garden facade of the Reform Club apparently extends 

uite up to that building, being separated from it by a break 
orming an intervening compartment (about 15 feet wide),'in which 
is the separate entrance reserved for the use of those who occupy 
lodging apartments in the upper story of the building; and as 


this portion of it will not be carried up so high as the rest, it does — 


not at all interfere with, or occasion any irregularity in that archi- 
tectural mass ; whereas, had this latter been continued quite up 
to the Travellers’ Club-house, it would have overpowered that 


building too much, which now, on the contrary, is relieved by the 
narrower elevation between the two. Including the space just 
alluded to, the entire site is nearly 140 feet from east to west, by 
110 feet in depth, the whole of which is built upon except a small 
kitchen court, next the Travellers’ Club, or within the separate 
ag of the building, exclusive of which last mentioned piece, the 

ign consists of three uniform facades, those facing the north and 


es 
' south being 120 feet in length, that on the west about 110, and 
the two former having nine windows on a floor, the other eight. 
The principal front, towards Pall Mall, has a lofty door, to which 
there is an ascent of several steps, and the windows on the princi- 
pal floor are more decorated than those in the south front, having 
Tonic columns, whereas on the side just mentioned they have only 
pilasters ; another difference is that, on the south side of the building, 
those windows have segmental or curved pediments, on the others 
angular ones; but otherwise all the elevations are uniform, a 
circumstance that conduces materially to grandeur of character 


by increasing the continuity of the design and mass of the building | 


when two of the sides are seen at the same time. 

The entrance (which is in the front towards Pall Mall) leads 
into a moderate-sized vestibule comprising the window on each 
side of the door, and facing the latier is a flight of steps leadin 
up into the hall, owing to which circumstance the last mentione 
part of the interior is kept more distinct from the outer vestibule, 
and produces a more striking effect than it would do were it upon 
the same level and entered immediately fromit. This hall occupies 
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the centre of the building, and rises to the height of the principal 
floor. It was, we believe, driginally intended to have been an open 
court with inclosed corridors on each side, somewhat after the 
manner of that of the Travellers’ Club-house, but as no such 
uncovered area was required for the purpose of lighting any of 
the rooms, instead of repeating what he had done in that building, 
the architect has, by roofing it over, produced a fine piece of 
interior. architecture, answering, in its plan and character, to an 
Italian cortile surrounded by colonnades, those below being of the 
Ionic, those above of the Corinthian order. The entire number of 
columns thus employed are forty; viz. twenty below and as many 
above, so arranged that there is a group of three columns at each 
of the four angles and two others between them, or three open 
intercolumns on each side of the plan. Corresponding with these 
intercolumns are pilasters and closed arches. The dimensions of 
the whole hall are 56 feet by 50; those of the space surrounded 
by the colonnades 35 by 29, and 54 high, and it is intended to 
distinguish the floor of this part by a handsome ornamental paving. 
It is hardly necessary to observe that it will be lighted entirely 
from above, but it will be by a mode perfectly novel; for, instead 
of there being any kind of domes, lanterns, or skylights, the light 
will be admitted through the cove above the upper cornice, which 
will present a surface entirely covered with a diapered pattern, the 
interstices of which will be filled with pieces of cut glass, so that 
the light will be increased by being refracted, and whenever the 
sun strikes upon the roof, the prismatic hues will be produced by 
the facettes of the glass. Another advantage will be that the 
chimneys on the roof cannot be discerned through such glazing. 
On the south side of the hall, in a line with the east and west 
colonnades, are two doors leading into the coffee-room, which is of 
such extent that, notwithstanding the architectural display made 
in the approach to it, itstrikes by itsspaciousness. Its dimensions 
are 112 feet by 28 and 20 high, and occupies the whole length of 
the south or garden facade, consequently has nine windows on 
that side, besides two at the west end. Instead, however, of 
forming merely a long room, it is divided by piers, ante and 
columns into three compartments, the centre one of which has 
three windows, the others two each; and between them are inter- 
mediate spaces or narrower compartments, with a single window in 
each, so disposed as to form internal bays, with similar ones oppo- 
site them, into which the doors open from the hall.* Thus, no 
only is astriking degree of scenic effect and of picturesque com- 
plexity obtained, but less interruption is occasioned by persons 
. passing in and out. At the north west angle isthe Parliamentary 
Library or News-room (50 feet by 28), with four windows facing 
towards the east side of the Conservative Club-house, and two 
towards Pall-Mall. The house dining room at the other angle of 
the Pall-Mall front is 40 feet by 20. Besides these there are some 
waiting-rooms and others: of that sort on this floor. 


The staircase, which is entered through an open arch in the 
centre of the east_side of the hall, consists, like most of those in 
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Italian palaces, of broad flights of steps inclosed within walls, 
which are intended to be lined either with scagliola, or Keene’s 
artificial marble. It leads into the upper gallery of the hall at the 
north-east angle, where, turning to the left, we pass on to the 
principal drawing-room, which is over the coffee-room, and of the 
same dimensions and similarin plan, but with Corinthian instead 
of Ionic columns, and more highly decorated. Above the lower 
library is another for general literature, and over the house 
dining-room and vestibule in the Pall-Mall front is the Card-room 
and smaller drawing-room; besides which there are one or 
two secondary rooms. The mezzanine or attic floor, between 
which and those just described there is no communication, is 
entirely appropriated to private chambers for about twenty renters, 
for whose servants there will be sleeping rooms above, lighted by 
windows in the roof. The basement consists of a souterrain or 
kitchen floor and an entresol above it, containing housekeeper’s 
and butler’s apartments, sleeping rooms for the domestics of the 
establishment, baths, dressing-rooms, &c.; in the lower part are 
two kitchens, pantries, sculleries, larders, &c., in fact every 
accommodation requisite for the culinary department of so exten- 
sive an establishment, exclusive of two stories of wine-cellars, 
beneath the hall. The steward’s apartments are in the separate 
pen of the building between the garden fagades of this club 
ouse and the Travellers’. In addition to the above, there are dis 
tinct offices appropriated to the private lodgings. 
The whole edifice is faced with Portland stone, and will, when 
completed, be the most palace-like structure in our metropolis, not 
so much on account of its size, or its pretension with respect to 
decoration, as for the grandeur and gusto with which it is treated 
throughout; and for the dignified simplicity which stamps it, and 
which is utterly free from any of that littleness, poverty, meanness, 
and coldness which, by those who do not understand what simplicity 
is, are generally mistaken for it. Nor is our admiration likely 
to be decreased by the information, that the cost of this spacious, 
complicated, and solidly built edifice it isesmated at only 50,0007. 
or not two thirds of what is said to have been expended on the 
es os unfinished-looking marble arch in front of Buckingham 
alace ! 

_Club House Chambers, Regent Street.—The precise situation 
of this building is plainly indicated by the adjoining one of St. 
Philip's Chapel, which is also represented in our view, for the — 
purpose not only of pointing out the exact spot, but also of afford- 
ing a scale of comparison, whereby it becomes evident that this 
facade is very much loftier than the chapel, aswell as the adjoining 
houses, since its cornice is nearly on the same level as the columns 
to the belfry of St. Philip’s, on which account it causes the other 
buildings in the street to appear lower than formerly ; while, rising 
so much above them, it seems to require greater extent to render 
it an imposing object as a distinct mass, the width of frontage 
being only 76 feet, and the height 66. In the rear the plan is 
wider, as it extends behind the house adjoining the chapel, a cir- 
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cumstance which makes it fo be regretted that that trumpery and 
shallow little bit of building,—for it is little more than a mere 


frontage—was not purchased and included in the plan, in which 
‘case the general height of the facade might have been made to 
accord with the attic of the chapel, and at the same time there 
might have been an additional story in the centre of the front so 
extended,—rendering that as lofty or nearly so as it is at present. 
How far this would have been an improvement may be easily 
guessed by considering the buildings as they now exist, and are 
shown in the above cut. The latter, also renders a}description — 
of the facade unnecessary, for although it does little more than 
show the composition and its features generally, it explains them 
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far more distinctly than the most elaborate and minute description 
can possibly do. 
Though the style here adopted is the same as that of the 
Travellers’ and Reform Club-houses, it is treated far less tastefully. 
‘This is especially the case with regard to the design of the windows 
of the principal floor, which, though they challenge notice on 
account of their Corinthian columns, are rendered offensive by the 
meanness of their entablatures, mere heavy lintels resting upon 
the columns, being substituted for moulded architraves, which 
ought to have been given, even though friezes had been omitted. 
Besides, the windows of the different floors are too much squeezed 
together, thereby occasioning a crowded up and consequently in- 
significant appearance ; and owing to their being ie those of 
the upper floor do not at all accord with the rest, neither have 
they propriety to excuse their inelegance of form, which is not 
lessened by the projecting balconies before them. It would 
have been better had these been made square mezzanine windows, 
whereby some space would have been left between them and those 
immediately beneath them. It would also have conduced to 
greater unity of design, had the entresol between the ground floor 
, and principal floor been comprised within the former so‘as to reduce 
the number of divisions vertically, and give the effect of a lofty 
basement ;—at all events, vertical rustic joints should have been 
made there as well as below. So far indeed this facade may be 
said to possess suitableness of character, and to be in accordance 
with the purpose of the building for separate lodgings, as it exhibits 
a great many floors, with rooms of very moderate height. Except 
in the entrance vestibule, which is the height of the ground floor 
and entresol, and has columns separating it from the semicircular 
staircase beyond it, nothing of architectural effect or decoration is 
attempted within, each floor being merely divided off into rooms 
about fifteen feet square, with a single window in each, and will 
probably be left to be fitted up according to the individual taste of 
those who rent them. The extreme depth of the building is about 
110 feet, consequently there are a great number of chambers in 
the rear, along two sides and part of a third of an inner court. 
The entire number of separate lodgings is 77, but the rooms are so 
planned that two or more may be let to one individual as a con- 
nected suite. On the ground floor is a coffee and reading-room in 
front on the south side of the vestibule ; and a dining-room (be- 
hind the adjoining house), which is lighted from above. The 
architect is Mr. Decimus Burton, and the works were contracted 
for by Mr. Hicks, at the sum of 26,0002. 
— At Walton upon Thames, immediately adjoining Oatlands Park, 
Mr. Barry has just erected an exceedingly tasteful villa residence for 
the Earl of Tankerville. The building is in that peculiar species 
of the Italian style, which, by his masterly treatment of it, the 
architect has now almost brought into vogue in this .country. 
The north or entrance side has a porch for carriages, which being 
carried up as a square tower, much loflier than the rest of the 
house, becomes not only an ornamental, but a very characteristic 
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and picturesque feature. From this poreh, which comes in at the 
north-west angle of the plan adjoining the offices on the west 
side, and in advance of the house itself, an arched corridor di- 
vided into three compartments, covered by as many pendentive 
domes, and having three windows (one in each compartment) on its 
east side, leads into the vestibule ; from which again is entered ano- 
ther corridor or gallery, communicating with the principal rooms 
on the ground floor, terminating in a handsome staircase at the 
east end lighted by a large venetian window on its first landing. 
The drawing-room, dining-room and other sitting apartments.are on 
the lower floor, which is accordingly treated as the principal one 
in the elevations. The south front towards the garden is raised 
upon a deep socle basement, and presents a range of handsome 
pedimented windows, with another range of less decorated ones 
over them. Although by no means remarkable for its size, and 
though its prevailing character is simplicity, this residence po- 
sesses in a very eminent degree that gracefulness which is fre- 
quently looked for in vain in others of much greater pretension. 

Among buildings erected by private individuals the two 'most 
important that have come to our knowledge are Kingston Hall in 
Dorsetshire, the seat of Mr. Bankes, and a mansion in Devonshire | 
for the Earl of Egremont. The former has now been in progress 
for two or three years, and will, when completed, be one of the 
most splendid houses in the kingdom. The other, which is but 
very recently begun, will be upon a still more magnificent scale, in 
an unusually rich Grecian style, with a profusion of columns, and 
a greatideal of embellishment in the way of sculpture. We hope, 
therefore, that we shall be able in our next volume to give some 
more detailed account of both these sumptuous mansions. 

Victoria Rooms, Bristol—We notice this building again, 
merely for the purpose of observing that the octagon vestibule 
(see plan, page 245 in our last volume) will now be carried up 
externally so as to form a tower of that shape, consequently that 
feature will so far occasion a material difference of appearance 
between the edifice and the representation we have given of it. 

The Brook Villa, near Liverpool, may perhaps claim a few 
words from us as partaking somewhat of the nature of a public 
establishment, it being, contrary to what its name would import, 
one for the reception of insane patients, It is a very extensive 
mansion, assuming somewhat the air of an Italian villa, which, 
however, it chiefly derives from its projecting roofs, and a lofty 
tower at one angle of its plan, for, with the exception of some 
architectural decoration in that feature, the rest makes no pre- 
tensions to design, nor aims at other effect than what is obtained 
by irregularly breaking and grouping the different parts. The 
building was commenced in April, 1838, and finished in the fol- 
lowing spring. 


BripGes, Docks, &e. 


“ Bow Bridge.—The old structure, which is supposed to have 
been founded at the commencement of the 12th century, by Ma- 
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tilda, Queen to Henry I., having been demolished as insufficient 
forthe increased traffic, the first stone of the new bridge was laid 
December 12th 1835. It was opened February 14th, 1839, and, 
unlike the old bridge, which had three arches, consists of a single 
elliptical arch of very flat curve, and carried obliquely beneath the 
roadway of the bridge. The span of the arch is 66 feet, and its 
rise 13; but the length of the upper part of the bridge is con- 
siderably more than the arch and breadth of the river, the parapets, 
which are terminated by granite pedestals for lamp irons, being 
continued 140 feet, or about double the width of the watercourse 
below. The breadth of the bridge between the parapets is 49 
feet, viz., 30 for the carriage way, and 5 on each side for foot 
pavements. The parapets are solid and plain. The engineer- 
architects were Messrs. James Walker and Alfred Burges. 

Willington: and Repton new Bridge—was lately opened, about 
three years after its commencement. It is a handsome structure 
of five arches, erected under the superintendence of Mr. J. Trub- 
shaw, civil engineer. Cost 6210/. 

Bridge, §c., Thames Junction Railway, and Paddington Canal. 
—A remarkable work has lately been executed under the direc- 
tion of Mr. W. Hosking, namely, a railway tunnel passing under 
the Paddington Canal, at the point where it is crossed by an iron 
suspension bridge, thereby affording three different lines of traffic, 


one’above the other, at as many different levels. In the Companion 
to the Almanac for 1833 we gave an account of a bridge of a novel 
construction then lately erected over the river Aire at Leeds. The 
accompanying view is of some works which have been finished 
within the last year at Wormwood Scrubbs, near London, involv- 
ing some interesting operations, and including a bridge of the 
same kind. These works are for the purpose of passing the Thames 
Junction Railway under the Padddington Canal, to effect a com- 
munication between the London and Birmingham Railway, which 
lies at a few hundred yards north of the canal, and i Great 
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Western Railway south of the Paddington Canal, the object of the 
undertaking being to give to both those railways ready access to 
the Thames by the Kensington Canal at Kensington, and to the 
west end of London by Knightsbridge and Piccadilly, and at the 
same time to maintain an existing road northwards to the Harrow 
Road from Kensington and Hammersmith. The view embraces 
the intersection and point of communication of the Thames Junc- 
tion Railway with the Great Western Railway, the road bridge 
over the latter, the south entrance to the gallery by which the 
Thames Junction Railway is passed under the Paddington Canal, 
the canal with its towing paths over the railway, and the iron arch 
suspension bridge which carries the road in one span upon a dia- 
gonal over both the railway and the canal. We have thus, per- 
haps, the only instance existing of three distinct modes of public 


_ traffic upon the same spot at three different levels ; a public car- 


riage road passing over a first-rate navigable canal, and both over 
a railway in communication, and of course of equal lateral magni- 
tude, with the two principal railways in the kingdom. 

It may be mentioned incidentally, that a part of the operations 
to effect these objects has occasioned a diversion of the line of the 
Paddington Canal, leaving the last: part of ‘its former course as a 
basin to the Thames Junction Railway,’and in communication 
with it, so that the Paddington Canal and its important inland 
traffic is thereby brought into more easy communication than 
hitherto with the commercial heart of London. 

The gallery under the canal is of breadth sufficient for a double 
line of rails, or two trackways with a lateral corridor for facility of 
communication for the officers and attendants between the im- 
portant stations of which it is the centre; the canal has a water 
way under the bridge 30 feet wide, with 5 feet 6 inches depth of 
water, and two towing paths each 12 feet wide at the narrowest, 
and the bridge has a carriage-way 20 feet wide, with two footways 
of five feet each clear of the ribs, making a total roadway of 36 
feet; and the span of the iron arched ribs which carry the bridge 
is 70 feet in the clear. 

There are beside some extensive retaining walls south of the 
gallery, rendered necessary by the proximity of the carriage-road 
on one side, and of the canal basin on the other. These are as 
much as 30 feet high, and of great substance, but being composed 
of a large proportion of concrete encased in brickwork, they are 
comparatively inexpensive, while they appear to be most efficient 
with regard to their object. 

The gallery and suspension bridge, with the new cut of the 
canal, were executed by Mr. Cubitt, of Gray’s Inn Road,‘and the 
whole of the works were designed by, and executed under the 
direction of, Mr. Wm. Hosking of Woburn-square, the engineer to 
the Railway Company upon whose line they occur. 

‘ Souttiampton—tThe railway terminus in this town, which was 
begun in the early part of the present year (1839), and has just ~ 
been completed, is a very pleasing piece of Italian composition, 
with a projecting, rusticated arcade of five arches below, and as 
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many pedimented windows to the upper floor. This fagade (which 
is nearly 70 feet in length) is considerably extended in its lower 
part by screen walls, which take a sweep from the building. 

Bute Harbour and Docks, Cardiff—This noble undertaking, 
‘upon which the Marquis of Bute has expended about 300,000. 
is now so far completed that the basin or harbour was opened on 
the 9th October, amidst a vast assemblage of people from every 
part of the district which is likely to be benefited by so very im- 
portant an improvement. For particulars relative ‘to the works, 
the reader is referred to page 230 of our last volume. 


[Having hitherto been put to considerable inconvenience by not 
receiving communications for this portion of our volume till on 
the eve of its going to press, we have to request that, in future, 
those architects who are disposed to favour us with drawings and 
other particulars of buildings will do so before the end of June.} 


XX.—CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES, 
From July, 1838, to November, 1839. _ 


1838. July 1. Closing of the Congress of Mexico: the president, 
Bustamente, at the conclusion of the sitting, declared that Mexico, 
though prepared to sustain against France a war which it had not pro- 
voked, was yet willing to submit itself, for the decision of their dif- 
ferences, to some friendly power, desiring to maintain an honourable 
peace. 


3. Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between England and Austria 


signed at Vienna. ms 

11. A Chilian fleet of 30 vessels, bearing 8,000.men, sets sail from Val- 
paraiso for Callao. _ 

12. Commencement of. hostilities between France and Mexico; a 
French blockading vessel attacks a Mexican’ vessel lying on the coast. 

16. The Druses of Harbeja and Racheja submit themselves to Ibrahim 
Pacha, and deliver up their arms. _ 

28. A public meeting was held this day at Bombay, to consider the best 
means of honouring the memory of Sir Robert Grant, G.C.H., the late 
governor. It was resolved to devote the fund proposed to be collected to 
the erection of a suitable building for the Medical College, planned by 
Sir Robert Grant. The Chamber of Commerce signified its intention 


(besides contributing to the general subscription) of raising amonument 


to his memory. 

29. A revolution breaks out at Lima against General Santa-Cruz. Ge- 
nerals Obregoso and Nicto, at the head of the enterprise, proclaim the 
independence of Peru, the suppression of the Peru-Bolivian Confedera- 
tion, and the Protectorate of General Santa-Cruz. General Miller occu- 
pies the citadel of Callao; General Moran retires to Cochillos. 

30. General Oraa, after many engagements, occupies, with Cabrera, 
ae Llangostera, and Forcadell, a position in the environs of Mo- 
rella. 

Aug. 1]. Note from the French Ambassador in Switzerland to the Hel- 
vetic Diet, demanding the expulsion of Louis Napoleon Buonaparte. 

— Slavery abolished in the East Indies. 

3. Treaty between Belgium and Turkey. 

7. Five thousand men are landed near Aucon, on the coast of Peru, 
from vessels from Chili. : 
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14, Count Molé addresses a note to the French Ambassador in Switzer- 
land (the Duke de Montebello), efjoining him to demand his passports in 
case the Swiss refuse the expulsion of Louis Buonaparte. 

16. Parliament prorogued. 

17. Ribeira attacks Monte Video, but is repulsed. 

18. General Oraa, who had twice assailed the fortress of Morella, in the 
possession of the Carlists, without success, is obliged to raise the siege. 

21. The Chilian troops (see Aug. 7) enter Lima. 

22. The canton of Thurgau opposes the pretension of France, which 
5 nih the expulsion of Prince Louis Napoleon from the states of the 
Helvetic Confederation. 

27. Riots at Stockholm, 

Sept. 2. Opening of the railroad between Ghent and Ostend. 

} 6. Opening of the railroad between Paris and St. Cloud. 
' ‘J. Formation of a new ministry in Spain by the Duke de Frias. 
» 9, The Shah of Persia raises the siege of Herat. 

13, The Emperor of Russia, the King of Hanover, the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, ard Prince Frederick of Holland, are present at 
review of the Prussian troops, near Magdeburg, by the King of 

russia. 

18. General Miller, commanding the van-guard of the Bolivian army, 
Spo the van-guard of the troops from Chili, some leagues to the east 
of Lima. 

19. General Alaix marches from Artajona against the Carlists encamped 
on the other side of the Arga, but is repulsed. The Carlist Brigadier 
Echevarria is killed. 

20. The Government of the canton of Thurgau notifies to the Helvetic 
Diet that Prince Louis Napoleon has declared his intention of quitting 
the states when he shall have received from the different powers the pass- 
ports necessary to enable him to gain a sure asylum. 

— Treaty of Commerce between France and Belgium. 

25. An order of the day by General Avmard to the troops assembled at 
Lyons informs them that they are destined to march into Switzerland. 
The town of Geneva is put into a@ state of defence by the Swiss. 

Oct. 1. General Rosas, the Governor of the Repwblic of Rio de la Platas 
invites General Mandeville, the English minister, to decide the difference, 
between the Republic and France.—(See Oct. 9.) 

3. Departure of Queen Adelaide for Malta. 

6. The Helvetic Diet notifies to the French Ambassador that the de- 
bate on his demand arose on the right of France to require the expulsion 
of a citizen of the Helvetic Republic; but as Prince Louis Napoleon was 
already on his way to another country, further discussion became useless. 

8. The garrison of Tampico (Mexico), commanded by Montenegro, de- 
clares itself in favour of the constitution of 1824.—(See June 5, 1839.) 

9. The Helvetic Diet, seeing the warlike measures taken by France, 
orders the formation of a corps of observation on the frontiers of France; 
many cantons had already collected their troops, 

— The French Consul at Buenos Ayres declares that he cannot accede 
interference of Great Britain, proposed by General, Rosas,—(See 

ct. 1.) 

1]. The French fleet seizes the isle of Martin Garcia, at the mouth of 
the Uruguay, and the next day cedes it to General Ribeira. 

12. Dispatch of Count Molé to the Duke de Montebello, declaring that 
France was satisfied with the reply of the canton of Lucerne, given in the 
name of the Helvetic Body (see Oct. 6), and announcing the withdrawa.. 
of the French forces from the eastern frontiers of France. 

. = oo Louis Napoleon Buonaparte departs from Aremberg for 
ngland. 

15. Died, at Cape Coast Castle, Africa, Mrs. Maclean (late Miss Letitia 
Emily Landon). Her principal works are “The Improvisatrice,” “‘ The 
Troubadour,” ‘ The Golden Violet,” ‘‘ The Golden Bracelet,” and ‘‘ The 
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Vow of the Peacock.’ She also published three novels, and several 
minor pieces in verse. 

— Departure of Mehemet Ali, Pacha of Egypt, from Cairo, on an ex- 

dition to his southern states. He arrived at Minyeh on the 20th, at 

sné the 25th, at the cataract of Assouan on the 28th, at Dongola Nov. 
12th, at Cartoum Nov. 23rd, and at Fazoglou Dec. 10th. 

16. Last sitting of the Helvetic Diet; the French Ambassador commus 
nicates the dispatch of the 12th. 

1 18, The Governor of the Republic of Rio de la Plata refuses positively 
to accede to the demands made by the French Consul. 

21. Convention made between Oribe, President at Monte Video, and F. 
Ribeira, by which the latter is acknowledged President of the eastern 
Republic of the Uruguay, while the former embarks for Buenos Ayres. 

23. Mendez Vigo, Captain-General of Valentia, is killed, in conse- 
quence of opposing the execution of some Carlist captives, which the 
people, exasperated at the cruelties committed by Cabrera at Maella, de- 
manded. 

27. Royal decree of Spain, by which the families of persons attached to 
the service of Don Carlos are exiled from the capital. 

29. Opening of the railroad between Potsdam and Berlin. 

30. Madrid is declared in a state of siege (in consequence of riots in 
that city), by the Captain-General Antonio Quiroga (but raised Nov. 14). 

31. The Queen Dowager arrives at Naples. 

— The Anglo-Indian forces collect at Kurnaul, to advance, by 
Bhawalpoure, on Candahar, Cabul, and Herat. 

Nov. |. Count Pozzi di Borgo (Russian Ambassador at London) receives 
a note from Count Nesselrode, containing some explanations on the rela- 
tions of Russia with Persia and Affghanistan. (See Nov. 10.) 

5. Papers from Lower Canada of this date bring intelligence that the 
spirit of rebellion had again manifested itself in Beauharnais. Sir John 
Colborne, in his dispatch of Nov. 11, says, ‘‘ The habitans, generally, of 
Beauharnais, La Prairie, and L’Acadie, were in arms on the night of the 
3rd, and attacked all the loyal subjects residing in their neighbourhood, 
and either drove them from their homes or made them prisoners. At 
Beauharnais, Chateauguay, and Napierville, the rebels assembled in great 
numbers; about 4,000 of them were concentrated at Napierville, under 
the command of Dr. Robert Nelson, Dr. Cote, and Gugnon, between the 
3rd and 6th inst.” The Governor having despatched some troops to that 
quarter, the rebels dispersed; but collecting again, 900 of them attacked 
Odel town, but were repulsed with some loss by the volunteers stationed 
there. .A detachment of troops was also sent to Beauharnais, and some 
companies to other disturbed parts, where some skirmishing took place. 
The loss of the loyalists has not been severe, but several-of the rebels 
were killed and wounded, and many hundred prisoners were taken by the 
Queen’s troops. About the same time, some bands of persons, disaffected 
to the Government, aided by a number of American citizens, having as- 
sembled on the borders of Upper Canada, Sir George Arthur issued a 

roclamation, calling upon the inhabitants to assist him in the steps he 
bed taken to repress their outrages, which was promptly responded to, 
and the rebels and invaders ultimately suppressed. (See Nov. 17.) 

10, Entrance of General Santa-Cruz into Lima, after the Chilian army, 

commanded by General Bulnis, had quitted that town with General Ga- 
marra, and raised the siege of Callao. 
* — The Marquis Clanricarde, Envoy from Great Britain to St. Peters- 
burg, presents to Count Nesselrode a note, demanding an explanation of 
the events which had taken place in Persia and in Afighanistan, and com- 
plaining of the proceedings of the Russian Ambassador in Persia, Count 
Simonitsch, and of the Russian agent, Witkewitsch, at Cabul. (The ex- 
planation demanded had already been given, by the note of the lst of 
this month ; see also March 5, 1839.) 
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11. Entry of the chief of the insurgents, Fructuoso Ribiera, into Monte 
Video, as Governor. (See Octr 21.) 

16. The Treaty of Commerce concluded August 16th between Great 
Britain and Turkey was finally ratified this day. By this treaty, ad/ Bri- 
tish articles imported into the Ottoman dominions are subjected to an ad 
valorem duty of 3 per cent.; and in lieu of all other and ixdand duties 
heretofore required previous to the sale of the goods by the importer, one 
fixed duty of 2 per cent. is to be levied, after which the goods may be 
sold and resold in the interior, without any further duty being required. 
English vessels are also freed from any charge on passing the Dardanelles, 
the Sosphorus, and the Black Sea; and a free transit is granted to all 
foreign goods passing through Turkey for exportation. By other articles, 
the provisions ot former treaties (except as affected by the present) are 
confirmed, and any advantages which may hereafter be granted to other 
powers by the Porte, are claimed for the British trader. 

it is further stipulated that the British merchant shall be placed on the 
same footing, as respects trade, with the most favoured classes of the 
_ Ottoman Empire, (a privilege only to be purchased in other countries, by 
many years of residence and naturalization,) and that there shall bea free 
trade and export, throughout the Turkish dominion, of all articles of the 
growth or manufacture of the country; but when goods are brought toa 
port from the interior for exportation, a duty of 9 per cent. (ad vad.) is 
to be levied, and a further duty of 3 per cent. on shipment of the goods, in 
lieu of the oppressive taxes hitherto, extorted. The remaining articles 
provide for the facility of transport by obviating the delay in obtaining 
firmans for passing the Dardanelles; establish the regulation of the pre- 
sent convention throughout the Turkish Empire (including Egypt, and 
the African possessions of the Porte); nominate the commission to fix 
the tariff for the ensuing seven years ; and permit to other powers the 
liberty to settle their trade upon the basis of the present convention. 
en ee the Right Hon. Robert Cutlar Fergusson, Judge Advocate- 

17. The date of dispatches from Canada, announcing the total suppres- 
sion of the rebellion both in Upper and Lower Canada, The ‘Patriots,’ 
having mustered in considerable numbers at Windmill Point, near Pres- 
cott, in Upper Canada, were attacked by the troops under the command 
of Major Young, and (on the following day) by Lieutenant-Colonel Dun- 
das, who, after an obstinate resistance, succeeded in dispersing the 
rebels, several of whom were killed, and many taken prisoners; the 
troops, however, also suffered considerably. After the attack of Lieute- 
mnant-Colonel -_Dundas, the remainder of the rebels surrendered. In 
these engagements they were aided by Americans of the United States, 
who invaded the Canadian territory in great numbers, and appear to 
have been the principal instigators of the outrages committed upon the 
peaceable inhabitants. When the news reached New York, a strongly 
worded proclamation was, however, issued by the President, condemnetory 
of such actions, and holding out to the invaders no hopes of intervention 
‘on the part of their government to restrain the punishment their con- 
duct deserved from the country whose territories they had invaded. 

In Lower Canada, no furthur tumults of importance had occurred 
since the last dispatches, and the rebellion was considered at an end in 
‘both the Canadas. 

21. The Protector East Indiaman lost in a}gale at Bengal, when 170 
persons, out of a crew of 178, perished, . 

21 and 22. Riots at Todmorden, during which the houses and furni- 
ture of several inhabitants were damaged. ‘he military arriving from 
Rochdale, the rioters were quelled with no loss of life. 

26. Death of Marshal Count de Lobau, Commander-in-Chief of the 
National Guard, at Paris. 

27. A French fleet, under the command of Admiral Baudin attacks the 
Fort of St. John d’Ulloa, and forces it to surrender, 
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' = Dispatch of Lord Palmerston to the British envoys at Vienna, St° 
Petersburg, and Berlin, relative to the affairs of the Carlists, and particue 
larly on the subject of the cruelties committed by Cabrera upon the 
Christino prisoners. 

28. Convention between Admiral Baudin and the Mexican General, Don 
Manuel Rincon; the articles of which provide that 1000 Mexican troops 
shall remain at Vera Cruz, to preserve order; that the blockaded port 
shall be opened to commerce ; and that the fortress of St. John d’Ulloa 
yer = evacuated when the differences between France and Mexico are 
. ided. 

— Interview between Lord Auckland and Runjeet Singh, at Firazpoor. 

29. Death of the Rajah of Kolapoor. 

30. Opening of the railroad between Brunswick and Wolfenbuttel. 

— Declaration of war against France, by the President of the Mexican 
Republic, General Bustamente. 

— The Mexican troops, commanded by Piedras, are beaten by the 
Federalists under the command of Urrea, at Tampico; General Piedras 
made prisoner, tried, and (Dec. 7) shot.—(See June 5th, 1839.) 

Dec. 1. Proclamation of Bustamente, disavowing the capitulation of St. 
Juan d’Ulloa, and calling the people to arms. The French inhabitants 
are ordered to quit the town in three days, and the country in fifteen. 

4. The Mexican General Santa Anna enters Vera-Cruz ; but isattacked 
the following day by the French, who make General Arista prisoner, 
and retire, after having rendered 62 guns of the fort unserviceable. 
~*5. Count Simonitsch, the Ambassador from Russia, is recalled from 
Persia, and replaced by Colonel Duhamel. 

8. Sir James Allan Park, one of the Judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas, expired in the 76th year of his age. 

11. Mr. M‘Neil, the English Ambassador at the Court of Persia, notifies 
to the envoy at Constantinople, that, after having in vain endeavoured 
by his negociations to reconcile the different points of contention, he has 
praia up his diplomatic relations, and is on his road to the Turkish 

rontier. 

12. Sir Herbert Jenner this day gave judgment in the Arches’ Court, 
in asuit (argued Nov. 19) promoted at the instance of the Rev. John 
Breeks, vicar of the parish of Carisbrook, Isle of Wight, in which the de- 
fendant, Mrs. Mary Ann Woolfrey, was cited to answer to articles objected 
against her, for having unduly and unlawfully (without leave of the vicar) 
erected a tombstone to the memory of her husband, and inscribed thereon 
the two following inscriptions: ‘‘ Pray for the soul of Joseph Woolfrey,” 
and ‘It is a holy and a wholesome thought to pray for the dead.—2 Mac- 
cabees, ch. xii.” contrary to the articles, canons, and constitutions ;and to 
the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England. After a review of 
the arguments advanced for and against the application, Sir Herbert 
Jenner said it was the opinion of the court that the articles on both 
questions should be rejected altogether, and the party cited dismissed. 
The suit was therefore dismissed, with costs. 

—. Large bodies of people, calling themselves Chartists, having assembled 
at night in various parts of the country, armed with guns, pikes, &c., carry- 
ing flags and torches, and conducting themselves in a tumultuous manner, 
a proclamation was issued, declaring all such meetings illegal, and warning 
all persons to desist from such assemblies. . 

19. Sir James R, Carnac, Bart., sworn in at the East India House as 
Governor of Bombay. 

26. The Greenwich Railway opened throughout its entire length. 

27. Mr. J. R. Stephens is arrested at Ashton-under-Lyne, charged with 
having used violent and inflammatory language at a meeting at Leigh, 
near Worsley, in November last,—(See March 30th, 1839.) 

1839. Jan. 2. Eruption of Vesuvius, 

— The Duchess of Wurtemburg died at Pisa, aged 25.. She was the 
daughter of the King and Queen of the French, and was married in 1837. 
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She was much attached to the arts, and excelled in sculpture, of which 
she has left a beautiful specimen tn the figure of Joan of Arc, now in the 
Palace at Versailles. 

— Death of Baron Belio, the distinguished Orientalist and friend to 
the Greeks, at Vienna. 

3. Mr. M‘Niel quits Persia. 

6, 7. A violent hurricane, on the night of the 6th, and during the 
7th, committed great ravages on the western coast of England, and oppo- 
site shores of Ireland, and destroyed many vessels in St. George’s Chan- 
nel. The storm also raged with great violence throughout the counties 
of Cheshire, Staffordshire, and Warwickshire. In Liverpool, 20 persons 
were killed by falling buildings; Bootle Bay was covered with wrecks, 
as many as 15 vessels being thrown on the shore within the space of a mile. 
The persons drowned in the neighbourhood of Liverpool were calculated 
to exceed 100, and an immense quantity of property was destroyed; the 
cargoes alone, on board two of the vessels that were wrecked, amounted 
to the value of from 400,000/. to500,000/. In Ireland the devastation was 
even more severe, and the horrors of the storm were in many places 
heightened by fires, which owing to the wind, communicated from the 
scene of their origin to neighbouring buildings, and rendered it difficult to 
subdue them. Dubiin is said to have presented the appearance of a 
sacked city, the houses in some parts burning, in others unroofed or 
blown down with their furniture strewn in the streets, amid the rattling 
of engines, the cries of the firemen and the labours of the military. In 
Athlone, from 40 to 50 houses were blown down; in Moate, 70 houses 
were burnt; and the town of Loughrea was almost totally destroyed, 
70 houses being burnt, and 100 levelled to the ground by the wind. 
Although the storm was felt in some degree throughout England and 
Treland, it was on the shores of St. George’s Channel that it raged with 
the greatest fury. London and its neighbourhood scarcely sustained 
any damage. 

7. Report of the Academy at Paris on the new invention of M. Da- 
guerre, by which the pictures of the camera lucida are rendered perma- 
nent. . 

ll. Earthquake at Martinique, by which nearly half of Fort-Royal is 
destroyed, nearly 700 persons killed, and the whole island much damaged. 

17. Death of the Right Hon. Richard Temple Nugent Brydges, Chandos, 
Grenville, Duke of Buckingham ; born March 20, 1776. : 

19. Treaty of Commerce between the United States of America and 
Holland, signed. 

20. The troops of the East India Company occupy Aden, on the side of 
the Red Sea. 

— The Protector of the Peru-Bolivian Confederation, General Santa- 
Cruz, beaten by the Chilians near Yungay. 

, 21. The Palace of the Sultan, at Constantinople, burnt. 

23. Decision of the conference at London, on the Dutch and Belgian 
question. The treaty of Nov. 15th, 1831, is maintained, with theexception 
of articles 9, 13, and 23, which are amended, These changes relate to 
the rights of navigation on the rivers common to both countries; to the 
payment by Belgium of the annual impost, which is reduced from 
8,400,000 florins to 5,000,000; and to the maintenance of the decrees, &c., 
declared by the Belgian tribunals during their occupation of those parts of 
the territories of Luxemburg and Limburg, which now pass to Holland. 
The conference declares that the pecuniary compensation of 60 millions 
= a offered by Belgium for the territories adjudged to Holland is not 
admissible. 


31. Skrzynezki, the Polish general, is admitted as General of a Division 
in the Belgian army. 
_ Feb. 2. The French Chamber of Deputies dissolved. A new Chamber 
is convoked for March 25,—(See April 4.) 
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3. The Ambassadors of Austria and Prussia, in Belgium, demand the 
dismissal of Skzrynezki; or, in case of refusal, their passports. 

4, The Dutch plenipotentiary declares he is authorized to sign the ac- 
ceptance of the protocol of the 23d January; but the Belgian envoy 
demurs.—(See Feb. 8.) = 
» }. Opening of Parliament by the Queen in person. 

6. The Prussian and Austrian Ambassadors quit Brussels, 

8. Dispatch of Lord Palmerston to Sir G. H. Seymour at Brussels 
(respecting the communications made by the Belgian Minister), to the 
effect that further negociations on the subject of the Dutch and Belgian 
question are only so far admissible that Belgium may choose between the 
treaties of 1831 or 1839; but the duties of navigation on the Scheldt have 
been moderated in conformity with the wishes of Belgium. : 

12. Discovery of anew group of Volcanic Islands about 180 miles to 
the west of Valparaiso. 

26. Message from the President of the United States, to Congress, with 
respect to the question of the frontiers of Maine and New Brunswick. 

27. Provisionary Convention between the Secretary of the United 
States and the British Ambassador on the same subject. The government 
of Maine is directed to withdraw its troops from the territory in dispute ; 
and in case it should be necessary to repulse the open violation of tres- 
passers, the two governments are to act in concert. 

March 4. Proclamation of the President (pro tem.) of Peru (General 
Gamara), dated at Lima, announcing the termination of the war. 


5. Return of the Viceroy of Egypt (Mehemet Ali) to Cairo.—(See 
Oct. 15, 1838.) 


8. The Molé Ministry resign. 

9. The war between France and Mexico is terminated by the mediation 
of England. Mr. Pakenham, the British Minister, Admiral Baudin, ‘and 
Generals Gorostija and Victoria, having had several interviews, a treaty 
of peace is signed, Mexico is to pay 600,000 dollars, the castle of St. 
Juan d@’Ulloa with its artillery is to be delivered up, the Mexicans are 
at liberty to make a treaty of commerce with the French, (for which 
no terms are stipulated,) and the prizes made by France, and the 
losses resulting on both sides from the war, are to be left to the arbitra- 
tion of England. 


" 10. Declaration of war by the Uruguay Republic against Buenos- 
yres, 

20. Death of Sir Herbert Taylor, Master of the Hospital of St. 
- Katherine. Sir H. Taylor successively filled the situations of Secretary 

to the Duke of York, George III., and Queen Charlotte. 

27. Earthquake at San Salvador. 

30. At Liverpool, the grand jury of the South Lancashire assizes return 
a true bill for a misdemen or against Mr. Stephens.—(See August 15.) 

31. Re-construction of the French Cabinet, composed of M. Girod, 
the Duke de Montebello, Baron Tupinier, Gasparin, Purant, Gau- 
tier, &c. (See May 12.) 

April 4, Opening of the French Chamber. 

6. The members of the Shakspere Club give a splendid entertainment 
to Mr. Macready, to commemorate his great exertions in the restoration 
and support of the legitimate drama. 

‘7. Opening of the railroad from Leipsic to Dresden. 

15. The Turkish Commandant-General, Hafiz Pacha, raises the camp 
at Malatia, and advances with his army to Semisat on the Euphrates. 

— The Chinese government arrests Captain Elliot, Superintendent of 
the British Trade in China, and several merchants, and declares they 
will not be set at liberty till they deliver up the opium they had imported 
to that country contrary to the edict. This they consent to do, and opium 
to the amount of about 3,000,000/, is delivered to the Chinese govern- 
ment, by May 30th. 
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19. The treaty between Holland and Belgium is signed by the Ambas- 
sadors of those Powers, at London. 

21. One column of the army of the Sultan passes the Euphrates at Bir ; 
Hafiz Pacha, with the rest of the army, encamps at Semisat, 

— The Anglo-Indian army occupies Candahar. 

29. Ibrahim Pacha is ordered by the Viceroy of Egypt to advance his 
army when that of the Sultan had passed the Euphrates. 

May 3. Arrival of the Hereditary Grand Duke of Russia at Deptford. 

7. The Mexican federalists, under the eommand of Urrea and Mexia, 
attack General Valencia near Nocarigo, six leagues from Puebla, and are 
— a by him and General Santa Anna; General Mexia is taken 
and killed. 

— Lord Melbourne announced in the House of Peers that, in conse- 
quence of the division in the House of Commons on the 6th on the Ja- 
maica Bill, when the majority of ministers was only five, they had deter- 
mined to resign. On the 8th Sir Robert Peel received her Majesty’s 
commands to form an Administration but owing to the refusal of the 


- Queen to dismiss the ladies of her household, on which Sir Robert Peel 


insisted, he declined the commission, and on the 10th Lord Melbourne 
‘was reinstated. 

11. Riots at Paris. About 400 people attacked a gunsmith’s shop, by 
which they procured arms sufficient to enable them to surprise three 
military posts, of which they took possession; but being attacked by the 
Municipal Guard, as well as by the National Guard, they were, after a 
short but severe struggle, obliged to retire. In -this affair there were 
about 100 people killed and wounded on each side, and 150 insurgents 
taken prisoners. On the next morning the riots recommenced, but were 
ultimately quelled without further mischief. 

12. Marshal Soult (Duke of Dalmatia) accepts the presidency of the 
French Cabinet. 

16. Declaration of the Viceroy of Egypt to the Consuls-general of the 
different. powers, notifying to them, that he will cause his troops to 
retire when the troops of the Sultan shall repass the Euphrates, and that 
he will recall his son Ibrahim from Syria if Hafiz Pacha will retire 
beyond Malatia. ~ 

18. The sister of Napoleon (the last of those who survived him), 
Caroline Murat, ex-queen of Naples, died at Florence. 

27. Charles Shaw Lefevre, Ksq., elected to the Speakership of the 
House of Commons, Mr. Abercromby (now Baron Dunfermline) having 
resigned on account of ill health. : 

28. The troops of Hafiz Pacha possess themselves of 14 villages in the 
province of Aintab, and commence hostilities on the advanced troops of 
Ibrahim Pacha. 

June 1. Opening of the Croydon and London Railway. 

, = The Spanish Cortes dissolved. 
. —— The Grand Duke of Russia leaves London for Rotterdam. 

5. The town of Tampico surrenders to Arista,the general of the govern- 
ment troops of Mexico; the general of the federalists, Urrea, saves him- 
self by flight. 

8. Exchange of the ratification of the treaty of April 19 respecting the 
separation of Holland and Belgium. 

— Ibrahim Pacha demands an explanation of the hostilities com- 
mitted against him by Hafiz Pacha. 

10. Ibrahim is authorized by the Viceroy of Egypt to reply to the 
hostilities of the Sultan’s troops, to attack his army, and to march on 
to Malatia, Orfa, and Diarbekir. 

16. The Viceroy of Egypt informs his son Ibrahim that M. Caillier, the 
Aide-de-camp of Marshal Soult, will visit him and Hafiz Pacha, charged - 
with a commission to promote peace. 7 . 

_ 17. Lord William Bentinck, English Ambassador, dies at Paris. 
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18. Opening of the Eastern Counties Railway to Romford. 

* 22. The diplomatic relations between Austria and Belgium (and on the 
28th those of Prussia and Belgium), are re-established. 

23. Death of Lady Hesther Stanhope, at Djoun, in Syria, aged 64. 

24. Lewin and Ellis Caspar, E. Moses, and Alice Abrahams, tried 

for stealing 102 pounds of gold dust, valued at 5,000/. Henry Moss 
and C. Solomons, the receivers of the property (the latter having pure 
chased it), were admitted Queen’s evidence. The trial lasted eight days, 
at the termination of which they were all found guilty. 
} 25. Hafiz Pacha, having, on the night of the 23d and 24th, fired on the 
camp of the Egyptians; Lbrahim, on the 25th, attacks the Turkish army 
commanded by Hafiz near Nesby, between Aintab and El-Bir, and totally 
defeats it, making 10,000 prisoners, and taking 15,000 guns and 120 
cannon. He pursues them on the following day beyond the Euphrates. 

27. Death of Sultan Mahmoud II.; born July 20th, 1785; ascended the 
throne in 1808. 

— Proclamation of his son Abdul Medjid; born April 20, 1823. 

_ 28. Ibrahim Pacha enters Aintab, and directs his march to Marosch. 

— Runjeet Singh dies, 

July 5. Death of Lady Flora Hastings, aged 36. 

14. The Turkish fleet, under the command of the Capitan Pacha, 
arrives at Alexandria from the Dardanelles, and places itself at the dis- 
posal of Mehemet Ali. 

15. Riots at Birmingham. A meeting of Chartists having been ap- 
pointed for the evening, the police interfered to prevent it, which 
so infuriated the mob, that a general riot took place. They set fire to 
three houses in the Bull Ring, broke into the shops, and committed 
many other outrages before the arrival of a strong party of special con- 
stables, armed with cutlasses, and some troops of the dragoon guards, 
and rifle brigade, ultimately stopped their proceedings. The damage done 
by the rioters is estimated at from 30,0001. to 40,0004. 

16. Mehemet Ali sends a letter to the Grand Vizier, acknowledging the 
receipt of the letter informing him of the Sultan’s death, and of the new 
Sultan’s grant of pardon; and stating that, in consequence of the with- 
drawal of the Turkish army, he had recalled his son Ibrahim from the 
Euphrates ; but, announcing, in reply to the offer of the hereditary pos- 
session of Egypt made by the Sultan, that he will not be content with 
anything short of the grant of all the provinces under his government, 
for himself and heirs, in perpetuity. 

The representatives of the Five Powers present a note to the Porte 
proposing to negociate with Mehemet Ali, and requesting it to take no 
step without their participation, to which the Sultan agrees. 

20. A dinner was given this evening to Mr. Macready on his retire- 
ment from the lesseeship of Covent Garden Theatre. The Duke of 
Sussex presided, and the company consisted of numerous gentlemen of 
rank and talent. 


— On this day the British army in India, which marched from Can- 
dahar in four divisions on the 27th, 28th, and 29th of May, and the 3rd 
June, was concentrated at Nanee, 12 miles from Ghizny, At 2 0’clock on 
the morning of the 23rd the troops under the command of Sir J. Keane 
commenced an attack on the citadel of Ghizny (one of the strongest 
places in Asia), defended by a garrison of 3,500 men, and commanded bya 
son of the ex-king of Cabul. At 3 o’clock the gates were blown in by the 
artillery, and under cover of a heavy fire the infantry forced their way 
into the place, and succeeded at 5 o’clock in fixing the British colours on 
the tower of the'citadel. Five hundred of the garrison were killed, and 
the remainder, with their commander, made prisoners. The loss on the 
English side was 191 killed and wounded. When the news of this event 
reached Cabul, Dost Mahomed sallied forth with 13,000 (?) men, but was 
shortly deserted by the greater part of his army, and compelled to fly 
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with only 300 men, abandoning his artillery, ammunition, baggage, &c, 
Shah Soojah restored to the sovereignty of Cabul, 

23. Death of Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, G.C.H., aged 80. 

- 30. The trial of Bolam for the murder of Millie, a clerk in the New- 
castle Savings’ Bank, December 7, 1838, came on this day. He was 
— guilty of manslaughter, and sentenced to transportation for 

e, 

: Aug. 2. Opening of the railroad from Paris to Versailles. 

4, Opening of the Derby Junction Railway. 

7. Shah Soojah, ‘accompanied by the British Minister, the general 
commanding the army, and a numerous staff, enters Cabul; where a 
detachment of the English army had arrived on the 5th. el 

9. Destructive fire at Pera and Galata, Constantinople. The losses are 
estimated at 4,800,000/., and the number of houses consumed 5,000. 

15. The Rev. Mr. Stephens was tried this day at the Chester assizes 
(see December 27, 1838). The jury having returned a verdict of guilty, 
he was sentenced to 18 months’ imprisonment in Knutsford Gaol. 

25. The troops, under the command of Maroto, desert Don Carlos at 
Ellorio.. Don Carlos flies to Lecumberri. On the 29th Maroto and 
Espartero conclude a treaty of peace. 

. 27. Parliament prorogued by the Queen in person. 

— The first general meeting of the British Association was held this 
day at Birmingham, the Rev. W. V. Harcourt, president. The meeting 
continued throughout the week. 

29, and following week. Féte and tournament given at Eglintoun Castle 
by the Farl of Eglintoun. 

, 30. Grand entertainment given to the Duke of Wellington at Dover. 

Sept. 6. In consequence of a new Swiss law, enforcing a system of 
education independent of the clergy, and different from the routine of the 
old catechism, some thousand peasants assembled, and marched into the 
city of Zurich, headed by their pastors, and demanded the dissolution of | 
the existing government. Some shots were exchanged, by which a few 
persons were killed, and at length the government declared itself dis- 
solved, and ready to give place to any executive the grand council should 
elect.- Thereupon the peasants withdrew, and the city became tranquil. 

1l. A young woman, named Moyes, committed suicide by throwing 
herself from the Monument. 

, 12. Hafiz Pacha arrives at Constantinople. 

13. Don Carlos seeks refuge in France. ; 

_ 20. Rear-Admiral Sir T. M. Hardy, bart., G. C.B., died. 
. 25, Treaty between France and Texas signed at Paris. 

Oct. 10. Arrival in London of His Serene Highness Prince Albert of 
Saxe Coburg. 

14, The American banks suspend their cash payments. The United 
States’ Bank set the example, followed by all the banks in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Virginia, and the interior of Pennsylvania. 

, 15. Death of Admiral Sir Samuel Warren, K.C.B. ; 

' 18. Another suicide by precipitation from the Monument was this day 
committed by a youth named Hawes. 

. 20. Death of the Duke of Bedford in his 74th year, 

22. Death of the Duke of Argyle, aged 72. 

— An erroneous report was circulated this morning in London that 
Lord Brougham had been killed by his carriage being overturned near 
Brougham-hall. It was originated by a forged letter purporting to come 
from a friend who was staying with his Lordship, in which the particu- 
lars of the accident, and consequent death, were detailed. The whole 
was discovered to be a hoax, but by whom contrived remains a mystery. 

Nov. 4. Attack on Newport by the Chartists. In the course of the 3rd ° 
(Sunday), the Chartists collected from the mines and collieries in the 
neighbourhood about 10,000 men, most of whom were armed with guns, 
pikes, &c. At 10 o’clock on Monday morning they divided themselves 
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into two bodies, one of which, under the command of Mr. John Frost, 
an ex-magistrate, proceeded down the principal street of Newport; 
whilst the other, headed by Mr. Frost’s son, took the direction of Stowe 
Hill. They met in front of the Westgate Hotel, where the magistrates 
were assembled with about 30 soldiers of the 45th regiment and several 
special constables. The rioters commenced breaking the windows of the 
house, and fired on the inmates, by which the Mayor, Mr. Phillips, and 
several other persons, were wounded.’ The soldiers now made a sortie, 
and succeeded in dispersing the mob, which, with its leaders, fled from 
the city, leaving about 20 rioters dead and many others dangerously 
wounded. A detachment of the 10th Royal Hussars having arrived from 
Bristol, the city became tranquil. Frost was apprehended on the follow- 
ing day, together with his printer, and other influential persons among 
the Chartists. 

9. Sir Chapman Marshall assumes the office of Lord Mayor; the cus- 
tomary procession and dinner being provided. 
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XXI—MINUTE OF THE TREASURY FOR THE REGU- 
LATION OF THE POSTAGE. 


12th November, 1839. 


My lords read the act, 2d and 3d Vict., cap. 52, for the further 
regulation of the duties on postage until the 5th October, 1840. 

Since the prorogation of Parliament, my lords have turned their 
unremitting attention to the measures necessary for carrying into 
effect the intention of the legislature. 

The powers with which this Board are invested by the act were 
recommended to Parliament, not only for the purpose of enabling 
my lords to adopt such mode of payment as might, on considera- 
tion, appear the most advisable, but also to enable my lords to 
carry into practical effect this great alteration in the manner which 
might be least liable to derange the regularity and the dispatch of 
on correspondence of the country, as now executed by the Post- 

ce. 

My lords have always been aware that the contemporaneous 
adoption of the charging letters by weight, and the reduction of 
postage to a uniform rate of one penny, would be attended with 
much practical difficulty. The time occupied now at the large 
offices and at the forward offices in charging and sorting the letters 
has been reduced, for the public convenience, to as narrow limits 
as possible. To alter the mode of charge from that to which the 
officers of the Post-Office have been long accustomed, must of it- 
self, for a time, be accompanied with some inconvenience, and my 
lords apprehend it would be imprudent to increase that difficulty 
by adding at the same moment so large a number of letters as 
must naturally arise from the immediate reduction to the penny 
rate. My lords fear that, for a time at least, great irregularities 
would prevail, and much public inconvenience result. However 
satisfactory, therefore, and however desirable in many points of 
view it might be to carry into execution contemporaneously the 
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complete plan, their lordships, upon a full consideration, have — 
come to the conclusion that, by adopting some intermediate mea- 
sure, and bringing into operation the mode of charging the letters 
by weight, previous to the entire reduction of the rate of postage, 
their lordships will not only avoid the risk to which the other 
course is liable, but materially facilitate the introduction of the 
remaining parts of the plan. 

With these opinions, their lordships have, in communication with 
the authorities of the Post-Office, turned their attention to the 
framing such regulations as may introduce, with as little delay as 
possible, the charge by weight. 

Their lordships propose to accompany this arrangement with 
such reduction of postage as will be a material relief to the public, 
and not interfere with the proper discharge of the duties of the 
officers of the Post-Office as at present arranged. 

By the regulations which, in conjunction with the Post-Office, 
have been matured, and which this board propose to sanction, my 
lords apprehend material advantages will be secured. A consider- 
able relief will be given to the public ag regards the charge of let- 
ters. One ofthe great departmental difficulties in introducing 
the penny rate will be removed, and such information be obtained 
as will enable my lords to adopt with more security, and conse- 
quently at an earlier period, the remaining part of the system. 

In giving their sanction to the proposed arrangement, my lords 
consider it as a temporary measure only, and as a step to the in- 
troduction of the uniform penny charge; and their lordships will 
continue their anxious efforts to give effect to the whole of the in- 
tentions of the legislature with as little delay as is consistent with 
the due consideration of the public convenience. Their lordships 
are pleased to direct that all letters posted on or after the 5th De- 
cember next shall be subject to the following regulations :— 

General post letters shall be charged by weight as follows -- 

1. Letters not exceeding 4 ounce, one postage. 
Do. 1 ounce, two postages. 
Do. 2 ounces, four postages. 
Do. 3 ounces, six postages. 
and so on, adding two postages for every ounce up to 16 ounces, 
beyond which no packet subject to postage shall be received. 

2. All single postage rates between places within the United 
Kingdom, which now exceed 4d., shall be reduced to that sum ; 
inferior rates to remain undisturbed, but the letters to be charged 
by weight. Additional charges to which general post letters are 
now liable if posted or delivered beyond the limits of the genera 
post free delivery, as also the additional halfpenny on Scotch let- 
ters, and thé additional penny for passing the Menai and Conway 
bridges, tocease. _ 

3. All letters and packets exceeding the weight of one ounce to— 
be pre-paid and delivered in at the window—if not so pre- paid and 
delivered, to be charged double postage. 

Foreign letters and packet letters will be charged according to 
the preceding scale of weights. 
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Letters to and from the British West Indies to be charged 1s. 
per single rate; the same charge to attach to letters from and to 
Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian Isles conveyed by packet, and 
not transmitted through France. 

My lords reserve for future consideration the whole question of 
the rates on foreign letters, as their lordships consider that it will 
be a proper subject for communication with foreign powers, in the 
hope that such foreign powers may be induced to make a corre- 
sponding reduction in their charges on letters to and from this 
country. 

All ship letters between parts of the United Kingdom, including 
the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man, to be charged by weight 
and according to the rates chargeable on inland letters. Other 
ship letters to be charged by weight, according to the foregoing 
scale, the single sea postage remaining as at present, and the in- 
land rate being regulated as for inland letters. 

London District Post, including 2d. and 3d. delivery :— 

1. All letters not exceeding 40z., provided the postage be pre- 
paid, to be charged one penny. 

2. The twopenny charge on general post letters delivered in the 
London district to cease. 

3. No further alteration to be made in the charges leviable in 
the London district post. My lords have no intention, by the pre- 
sent arrangement, to make any alteration with respect to news- 
papers, franked letters, or parliamentary papers, which will still 
continue to enjoy the same privileges, and be subject to the same 
charges, as at present. 

Transmit copy of this minute officially to the postmaster-general, 
and desire his lordship will give the necessary instructions to his 
officers to carry the directions of my lords into effect. 

Desire also that he will direct the solicitor of the post-office to 
prepare a draft of a warrant in conformity with the provisions of 


the postage acts, to be signed by my lords, and inserted in the 
Gazette. 


‘London: Printed by W. Crowes and Sons, Duke street, Lambeth, 
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